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Prose Selections 
William Hazlitt (1776-1834) ~~ 
XK ON GOING A JOURNEY 


+» One of the pleasantest things in the world is 
going a journey; but I like to go by myself. I can 
enjoy society in a room; but out of doors, nature is 
company enough for me. gu 1 am then never less. alone“ $ 
than when alone. EA hit Rowan € 


le 


The fields his study, natmi was bis Took 

Sa cannot see the wit of walking and mia at 
the same time. When I am in the country, I wish 
to vegetate like the country. I am not for criticising 
hedge- rows and black cattle. I go out of town in 
order to forget the town and all that is in it. There 


are those who for this purpose go to watering-places, ™. 


and carry the metropolis with them. I like more 
elbow-room, and fewer incumbrances. I like solitude, 
when I give myself up to it, for the sake of solitude; 
nor do I ask for 
* a friend in my retreat, | | 
Whom I may whisper, solitude is sweet." ery 
The soul of a journey is liberty, perfect liberty, to 
think, feel, do, just as one pleases. Gre go a journey 


— 
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chiefly to be free of all impediments and of all in- 
conveniences ;) to leave ourselves behind much more 
to get rid of others. It is because I want a little 


breathing-space to muse on indifferent matters, where 
Contemplation ~~ 


{ May plume her feathers and let grow her wings, 
“hat in the various bustle of resort 


Were all too ruffled, and sometimes impair'd,"’ ) 


that I absent myself from the town for a while, with- 
out feeling at a loss the moment I am left by myself. 
Instead of a friend in a post-chaise or in a Tilbury, 
to exchange good things with and vary the same 
stale topics over again, for once let me have a truce 
with impertinence. Give me the clear blue sky over 
my head, and the green turf beneath my feet, a 
winding road before me, and a three hours’ march to 
dinner—and then to thinking! It is hard if I cannot 
start some game on these lone heaths. I laugh, I 
run, I leap, I si for joy. From the point of yonder 
rolling cloud, I plunge into my past being, and revel 
there, as s the_sun-burnt In@ian plunges headlong. into 
the wave that » wafts him to his native shore. Then 
long-forgotten things, ‘like ‘‘ sunken wrack- and sun- 
Jess treasuries,” burst upon my eager sight, and I 
‘begin to feel, think, and be myself again. Instead of 
an awkward silence, broken by attempts at wit or dull 
commonplaces, mine is = undisturbed silence of the 
heart which alone is perfect eloquence) No one likes 


puns, alliterations, antitheses, argument, and analysis 








‘better than I do; but I sometimes had rather E 


-without them. f Leave, o oh, leave me to my repose !'” 
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I have just now other business in hand, which would 
seem idle to you, but is with me “‘ very stuff o’ the 
conscience.’ Is not this wild rose sweet without a 
comnrent? Does not this daisy leap to my heart set 
in its coat of emerald? Yet if I were to explain to 
you the circumstance that has so endeared it to me, 
you would only smile. Had I not better than keep 
it to myself, and let it serve me to brood over, from 
here to yonder craggy point, and from thence onward 
to the far-distant horizon? I should be but bad 
‘company all that way, and therefore prefer being 
alone. I have heard it said that you may, when the 
. moody fit comes on, walk or ride on by yourself, and 
indulge your reveries. But this looks like a breach 
-Of manners, a neglect of others, and you are thinking 
all the time that you ought to rejoin your party. 
tat. EA Out upon such half-faced fellowship,’) say I. I 
like to be either entirely to myself, or entirely at the 
disposal of others; to talk or be silent, to walk or sit 
still, to be sociable or solitary. I was pleased with 
an observation of Mr. Cobbett’s, that “he thought it 
a bad French custom to drink our wine with our 
meals, and that an Englishman ought to do only one 
‘thing at a time’ So I cannot talk and think, or 
indulge in melancholy musing and lively conversation 
‘by fits and starts. ‘' Let me have a companion of my 
way,” says Sterne, “* were it but to remark how the 
‘shadows lengthen as the sun declines.'’ It is beauti- 
fully said; but in my opinion, this continual comparing 
-of notes interferes with the involuntary impression of 
‘things upon the mind, and hurts the sentiment. If 
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you only hint what you feel in a kind of dumb show, 
it is insipid: if you have to explain it, it is making 
a toil of a pleasure. You cannot read the book of 
nature without being perpetually put to the trouble of 
translating it for the benefit of others. I am for the 
synthetical method on a journey in preference to the 
‘analytical) I am content to lay in a stock of ideas 
then, and to examine and anatomize them after- 
wards. I want to see my vague notions float like 
the down of the thistle before the breeze, and not to 
have them entangled in the briars and thorns of con- 
troversy. For once, I like to have it all my own 
way; and.this is impossible unless you are alone, or 
in such company as I do not covet. I have no objec- 
tion to argue a point with, any one for twenty mules 
of measured road, but not for pleasure. If you 
remark the scent of a bean-field crossing the road, 
pefhaps your fellow-traveller has no smell. If you 
point to a distant object, perhaps he is short- sighted, 
and has to take out his glass to look at it. There is 
a feelife in the air, a tone in the colour of a cloud 
which hits your fancy, but the effect of which you 
are unable to account for. There is then no sym- 
pathy, t but an uneasy craving after it and a_dis- 
. satisfaction which pursues you on the way, and in 
the end probably produces ill humour. Now, I never 
quarrel with myself, and take all my own conclusions 
for granted till I find it necessary to defend them 
against objections. It is not merely that you may not 
be of accord on the objects and circumstances that 
present themselves before you—these may recall a 
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number of objects, and lead to associations too delicate 
and refined to be possibly communicated to others. 
Yet these I love to cherish and sometimes still fondly 
clutch them, when I can escape from the throng to 
do so. To give way to our feelings before company 
seems extravagance or affectation; and, on the other 
hand, to have to unravel this mystery of our being at 
every turn, and to make others take an equal interest 
in it (otherwise the end is not answered), is a task 
to which few are competent. We must “ give it an 
understanding, but no tongue." My old friend 
Coleridge, however, could do both. He could go on 
in the most delightful explanatory way over hill and 
dale a summer’s day, and convert a landscape into 
a didactic poem or a Pindaric ode. ‘* He talked far 
above singing.” If I could so clothe my ideas in 
sounding and flowing words, I might perhaps wish 
to have some one with me to admire the swelling 
theme; or I could be more content, were it possible 
for me still to hear his echoing voice in the woods of 
All-Foxden. They had i, fine madness in therm {», 
which our first poets had‘; and if they could have 
been caught by some rare instrument, would have 
breathed such strains as the following :— 


" ___ Here be woods as green 
As any, air likewise as fresh and sweet 
As when smooth Zephyrus plays on the fleet 
Face of the curled streams, with flow’rs as many 
As the young spring gives, and as choice as any; 
Here be all new delights, cool streams and wells; 
Arbours- o’ergrown with woodbines, caves and della; 
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Choose where thou wilt, whilst I sit by and sing, 
Or gather rushes, to make many a ring 

For thy long fingers; tell thee tales of love; 
How the pale Phosbe, hunting in a grove, 

First saw the boy Endymion, from whose eyes 
She took eternal fire that ever, _dies ; 

‘How she conveyed him softly in a sleep, 

His temples bound with poppy, to the steep 

Head of old Latinos, where she stoops each night, 
Gilding the mountain with her brother's light, 

o kiss her sweetest. 


-FE eet 








(Faith fut Shepherdess. ) 


Had I words and images at command like these, T 
would attempt to wake the thoughts that lie slum- 
bering on golden ridges in the evening clouds: but at 
the sight of nature my fancy, poor as it is, droops 
and closes up its leaves, like flowers at sunset. T 
ean make nothing out on the spot—I must have time 
to collect myself. 

In general, a good thing spoils out-of-door pros- 
pects: it should be reserved’ for Table-talk. amb is 
for this reason, I take it, the worst company in the 


world out of doors; because he is the best within. I 


grant there is one subject on which it is pleasant to 
talk on a journey; and that is, what one shall have 
for supper when we get to our inn at night. The open 
air improves this sort of conversation or friendly 
altercation, by setting a keener edge on appetite. 
Every mile of the road heightems the flavour of the 
viands we expect at the end of it. How fine it is to 
enter some old town, walled and turreted, just at 
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approach of nightfall, or to come to some straggling 
village, with the lights streaming through the sur- 
rounding gloom; and then, after inquiring for the best 
entertainment that the place affords, to C take cne’s. fi 
ease at one’s inn!’ These eventful moments in our 
lives’ history are too precious, too full of solid, heart- 
felt happiness to be frittered and dribbled away in 
imperfect sympathy. I would have them all to 
myself and drain them to the last drop: they will do 
to talk of er to write about afterwards. What a 
delicate speculation it is, after drinking whole goblets 
of tea, 


"The cups that cheer, but not inebriate,” {ari sdroses 


and letting the fumes ascend into the brain, to sit 
considering what we shall have for supper—eggs and 
a rasher, a rabbit smothered in onions, or an excel- 
lent veal cutlet! Sancho in such a situation once 
fixed on cow-heel; and his choice, though he could not 
help it, is not to be disparaged. Then, in the inter- 
vals of pictured scenery and Shandean contemplation, 
to catch the preparation and the stir in the kitchen. 
rocul, O procul este profani ! (“* Avaunt! avaunt! ye dn 
unhallowed.’’) } These hours are sacred to silence and ~ 
to musing, to be treasured up in the memory, and to 
feed the source of smiling thoughts hereafter. I 
would not waste them in idle talk; or if I must have 
the integrity of fancy broken in upon, I would rather 
it were by a stranger than a friend. (A stranger takes 
his hue and character from the time and place; he is 
a part of the furniture and costume of an inn) If he 


ye 
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is a Quaker, or from the West Riding of Yorkshire, so 
much the better. I do not even try to sympathize 
with him, and he breaks no squares. I associate 
nothing with my travelling companion but present 
objects and passing events. In his ignorance of me 
and my affairs, I in a manner forget myself. But a 
friend reminds one of other things. rips up old 
grievances, and destroys the abstraction of the scene. 
He comes in ungraciously between‘us and our imagi- 
nary character. Something is dropped in the course’ 
of conversation that gives a hint of your profession and 
pursuits; or from having some one with vou that 
knows the less sublime portions of your history, it 
seems that other people do. You are no longer a 
citizen of the world; but your ‘f unhoused free condi- 
tion is put into cireumspection ‘and confine)’’ The 
incognito of an inn is one of its striking privileces— 
“lord of one’s self, uncumbered with a name. Jĝ Oh! 
if is great to shake off the trammels of the world and 
of public opinion—to lose our importunate, torment- 
ing, everlasting personal identity in the elements of 
nature, and become the creature of the moment, clear 
of all ties—to hold to the universe only by a dish of 


_ sweetbreads, and to owe nothing but the score of the 


evening—and no longer seeking for applause and 
meeting with contempt, to be known by no other title 
than the Gentleman in the parlour! One may take 
one’s choice of all characters in this romantic state of 
uncertainty as to one’s real pretensions, and become 
indefinitely respectable and negatively rightworship- 
ful. We baffle prejudice and disappoint conjecture; 
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and from being so to others, begin to be objects of 
-curiosity and wonder even to ourselves. We are no 
‘more those hackneyed commonplaces that we appear 
in the world; an inn restores us to the level of nature, 
and quits scores with society! I have certainly spent 
some enviable hours at inns—sometimes when I, have 
‘been left entirely to myself, and have tried to solve 
some metaphysical problem, as once at Witham 
‘Common, where I found out the proof that likeness is 


" not a case of the association of ideas—at other times, 


VAs 


————— 


kd 


when there have been pictures in the room, as at St. 
Neots (I think it was), where I first met with 
‘Gribelin’s engravings of the Cartoons, into which I 
entered at once, and at a little inn on the borders of 
Wales, where there happened to be hanging some of 
W ll’s drawings, which I compared triumphantly 
(for a theory that I had, not for the admired artist) 
with the figure of a girl who had ferried me over the 
Severn, standing up in a boat between me and the 
twilight—at other times I might mention luxuriating 
in books, with a peculiar interest in this way, as I 
remember sitting up half the night to read Paul and 
—kirginia, which I picked up at an inn at Bridgewater, 
after being drenched in the rain all day; and at the 
same place I got through two volumes of Madame 
D'Arblay’s Camilla. It was on the 10th of April 1798 
that I sat down to a volume of the New Eloise, at the 
inn at Llangollen, over a bottle of sherry and a cold 
‘chicken. The letter I chose was that in which St. 
Prevx. describes his feelings as he first caught a 
glimpse from the heights of the Jura of the Pays de 
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Vaud, which I had brought with me as a bon bouche 
to crown the evening with. It was my birthday, and 
I had for the first time come from a place in the 
neighbourhood to visit this delightful spot. The road’ 
to Llangollen turns off between Chirk and Wrexham: 
and on passing a certain point, you come all at once. 
upon the valley, which opens like an „amphitheatre, 
broad, barren hills rising in majestic state on either 
side, with “* green upland swells that echo to the | 
bleat of flocks *’ below, and the river Dee babbling 
over its stony bed in the midst of them. The valley 
at this time ‘! glittefed green_with-sunny—showers,’ 
and a budding ash-tree dipped its tender branches in 
the chiding streamxHow proud, how glad I was to. 
walk along the high road that overlooks the delicious 
prospect, repeating the lines which I have just quoted - 
from Mr. Coleridge’s poems! But besides the pros- 
pect which opened beneath my feet, another also- 
opened to my inward sight, a heavenly vision, on 
which were written, in letters large as Hope could 
make them, these four words, LIBERTY, GENIUS, 
Lover, Vrrtvr; which have since faded into the iaht 


of common aay: or mock my idle gaze. 
C The beautiful is vanished, and returns not." } on, 


Still IT would return some time or other to this en- 
chanted spot; but I would return to it alone. What 
other self could I find to share that influx of thoughts. 
of regret, and delight, the fragments of which I could 
hardly conjure up to myself, so much have they beem 
broken and defaced. T could stand on some tall rock, 
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and overlook the precipice of years that separates me 
from what I then was. I was at that time going 


shortly to visit the poet whom I have above named. 
Where is he now? Not only I myself have changed; 
the world, which was then new to me, has become old 


and incorrigible. Yet will I turn to thee in ai ig 
O sylvan Dee, in joy, in youth h and gladness as thou 


fhen wert; and thou shalt always be to me the river 
of Paradise, where I will drink of the waters of life 
freely ! 

There is hardly anything that shows the choke 
sightedness or capriciousness of the imagination more 
than travelling does. With change of place we change 
our ideas; nay, our opinions and feelings. We can by 

‘an effort indeed transport ourselves to old and long- 
forgotten scenes, and then the picture of the mind 
revives again; but we forget those that we have just 
left. It seems that we can think but of one place 
at a time. The canvas of the fancy is but of a 
certain extent, and if we paint one set of objects upon 
it, they immediately efface every other. We cannot 

~~ 
enlarge our conceptions, we only shift our point of 
view. The landscape bares its bosom to the enrap- 
tured eye, we take our fill of it, and seem as if we 
could form no other image of beauty or grandeur. 
We pass on, and think no more of it; the horizon that 
shuts if from our sight also blots it from our memory 
like a dream. In travelling through a wild, barren 
country, I can form no idea of a woody and cultivated 
one. It appears to me that all the world must be 

__barren;—Jike what I see of it. In the ‘country we 
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forget the town, and in town we despise the country. 
` Beyond Hyde Park,” says Sir Fopling Flutter, ** all 
is a desert.” All that part of the map that we do 
not see before us is blank. The world in our conceit 
of it is not much bigger than a nutshell. It is not 
one prospect expanded into another, county joined 
to county, kingdom to kingdom, land to seas, making 
an image voluminous and vast;—the mind can form 
no larger idea of space than the eye can take in at 
a single glance. The rest is a name written in a 
map, & calculation of arithmetic. For instance, 
what is the true signification of that immense mass 
of territory and population, known by the name of 
China to us? An inch of pasteboard on a wooden 
globe, of no more account than a China orange!“ 
Things near us are seen of the size of life: things 
at a distance are diminished to the size of the under- 
standing. We measure the universe by ourselves, 
and even comprehend the texture of our own being 
‘only piecemeal. In this way, however, we remember 
a Rae of things and places. The min like 
a mechanical instrument that plays a great variety 
of tunes, but it must play them in succession. One 
idea recalls another, but it at the same time excludes 
all others. In trying to renew old recollections, we 
cannot as it were unfold the whole web of our exist- 
ence; we must pick out the single threads. So in 
coming to a place where we have formerly lived, 
and with which we have intimate associations, every 
one must have found that the feeling grows more 
vivid the nearer we approach the spot, from the mere 
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anticipation of the actual impression: we remember 
circumstances, feelings, persons, faces, names that we- 
had not thought of for years; but for the time all the 
rest of the world is forgotten!—To return to the 
question I have quitted above :— 


I have no objection to go to see ruins, aqueducts, 
pictures, in company with a friend or a party, but 
rather the contrary, for the former reason reversed. 
They are intelligible matters, and will bear talking 
about. The sentiment here is not tacit, but com- 


oon -2 ti ee 


municable and overt. Salisbury Plain is barren of 

icism, but Stonehenge will bear a Apia anti- 
quarian, picturesque, and philosophical. In setting 
out on 4 party of pleasure, the first consideration 
always is where shall we go to: in taking a solitary 
ramble, the question is what shall we meet with bv 
‘the » way. ‘“‘ The mind is its own place ’’; nor are we- 
anxious to arrive at the end of our journey. I can 
myself do the honours indifferently well to works of 
art and curiosity. I once took a party to Oxford with* 
no mean—éclat—showed them that seat of the Muses 
at a distance 


£ " With glistering spires and pinnacles adorn'd i) 


descanted on the learned air that breathes from the. 
grassy quadrangles and stone walls of halls and 
colleges—was at home in the Bodleian; and at 
Blenheim quite superseded the powdered Cicerene 
that attended us, and that pointed in vain with his 
wand to commonplace beauties in matchless pictures. 
As another exception to the above reasoning, I should’ 


dè 
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mot feel confident in venturing on a journey in a 
foreign country without a companion. I should want 


at intervals to hear the sound of my own language. 


There is an involuntary antipathy in the mind of an 
Englishman to foreign manners and notions that 
requires the assistance of social sympathy to carry it 


off. (As the distance from home increases, this relief, 


‘which was at first a luxury, becomes a passion and an 


appetite.) A person would almost feel stifled to find 
himself “in the deserts of Arabia without friends and 


countrymen: there must be allowed to be something 
in the view of Athens or old Rome that claims the 
utterance of speech; and I own that the Pyramids are 
too mighty for any single contemplation. In such 
situations, so opposite to all one’s ordinary train of 
ideas, one seems a species by one’s-self, a limb torn 


off from society, unless one can meet with instant 


fellowship and support. Yet I did not feel this want 


_-or craving very pressing once, when I first set my 


foot on the laughing shores of France. Calais was 
peopled with novelty and delight. The confused, busy 
murmur of the place was like oil and wine poured into 
my ears; nor did the Mariners’ Hymn, whieh was 
sung from the top of an old crazy vessel in the 
harbour, as the sun went down, send an alien sound 
into my soul. I only breathed the air of general 
humanity. I walked over ‘*‘ the vine-covered hills 
and gay regions of France,’ erect and satisfied; for 
the image of man was not cast down and chained to 
the foot of arbitrary thrones: I was at no loss for 
Janguage for that of all the great schools of painting 
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was open tome. The whole is vanished like a shade. 
Pictures, heroes, glory, freedom, all are fled: nothing 
remains but the Bourbons and the French people! 

There is undoubtedly a sensation in travelling into 
foreign parts that is to be had nowhere else: but it’ 
is more pleasing at the time than lasting. It is too 
remote from our habitual associations to be a common 
topic of discourse or reference, and, like a dream or 
another state of existence, does not piece into our 
daily modes of life. It is an animated but a 
momentary hallucination. [Tt demands an effort to 
exchange our actual for our ideal identity; and to 
feel the pulse of our old transports revive very keenly, 
we must ‘‘ jump ”’ all our pfesent comforts and 
connections.}(Our romantic and itinerant character 
is not to be domesticated} Dr. Johnson remarked 
how little foreign travel added to the facilities of 
conversation in those who had been abroad. In fact, 
the time we have spent there is both delightful, and, 
in one sense, instructive; but it appears to be cut out 
-of our substantial, downright existence, and never to 
join kindly on to it. We are not the same, but 
another, and perhaps more enviable individual, all 
‘the time we are out of our own country. We are lost 
‘to ourselves, as well as our friends. So the poet 
‘somewhat quaintly sings, 


‘Oat of my country and myself I go." 


‘Those who wish to forget painful thoughts, do well 
tto absent themselves for a while from the ties and 


Ar 


n d 
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objects that recall them { but we can be said only to» 
fulfil our destiny in the place that gave us birth. I 
should on this account like well enough to spend the 
whole of my life in travelling abroad, if I could any- 
where borrow another life to spend afterwards at 


home ! 
> f AL. sA Ba a 


( ite 


C Frmum £! Skod ) 





R. L. Stevenson (1850-1894) 
YOSHIDA-TORAJIRO 


By kind permission of the publishers, 
Messrs. Chatto and Windus. 


f The name at the head of this page is probably 
unknown to the English reader, and yet I think it 
should become a household word like that of Garibaldi 


| 


or John Brown. Some day soon, we may éxpect to 


hear more fully the details of Yoshida’s history, and 
the degree of his influence in the transformation of 
Japan; even now there must be Englishmen acquainted 
with the subject, and perhaps the appearance of this 
sketch may elicit something more complete and 
exact. I wish to say that I am not, rightly speaking, 
the author of the present paper: I tell the story on 
the authority of an intelligent Japanese gentleman, 
Mr. Taiso Masaki who told it me with an emotion 
that does honour to his heart; and though I have 
taken some pains, and sent my notes to him to be 
corrected, this can be no more than an imperfect 
outline. 

i. Yoshida-Torajiro was son to the hereditary 
military instructor of the house of Choshu. The name 
you are to pronounce with an equality of accent on 
the different syllables, almost as in the French, the 
vowels as in Italian, but the consonants in the English 

2 
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manner—except the j, which has the French sound, 
or, as it has been cleverly proposed to write it, the 
sound of zk. Yoshida was very learned in Chinese 
letters, or, as we might say, in the classics, and in 
his father’s subject; fortification was among his 
favourite studies, and he was a poet from his boyhood. 
He was born to a lively and intelligent patriotism; the 
condition of Japan was his great concern; and while 
he projected a better future, he lost no opportunity 
of improving his knowledge of her present state. 
With this end he was continually travelling in his 
youth, going on foot and sometimes with three days’ 
provision on his back, in the brave, self-helpful 
manner of all heroes. He kept a full diary while he 
was thus upon his journeys, but it is feared that 
these notes have been destroyed. If their value were 
in any respect such as we have reason to expect from 
the man’s character, this would be a loss not easy to 
exaggerate. It is still wonderful to the Japanese how 
far he contrived to push these explorations; a cultured 
gentleman of that land and period would leave a com- 
plimentary poem wherever he had been hospitably 
entertained;) and a friend of Mr. Masaki, who was 
likewise a great wanderer, has found such traces of 
Yoshida’s passage in very remote regions of Japan. 
^% Politics is perhaps the only profession for which 
no preparation is thought necessary; but Yoshida 
considered otherwise, and he studied the miseries of 
his fellow-countrymen with as much attention and 
research as though he had been going to write a book 
instead of merely to propose a remedy. To a man of 
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his intensity and singleness, there is no question but 
that this survey was melancholy in the extreme. His 
dissatisfaction is proved by the eagerness with which 
he threw himself into the cause of reform; and what 
would have discouraged another braced Yoshida for 
his task. As he professed the theory of arms, it was 
firstly the defences of Japan that occupied his mind. 
The external feebleness of that country was then 
illustrated by the manners of overriding barbarians, 
and the visits of big barbarian warships: she was a 
country beleaguered. Thus the patriotism of Yoshida 
took a form which may be said to have defeated itself: © 
he had it upon him to keep out these all-powerful 
foreigners, whom it is now one of his chief merits to 
have helped to introduce; but a man who follows his 
own virtuous heart will be always found in the end to 
have been fighting for the best. One thing leads 
naturally to another in an awakened mind, and that 
with an upward progress-from effect. to— cause. The 
power and knowledge of these foreigners were things 
inseparable; by envying them their military strength, 
Yoshida came to envy them their culture; from the 
desire to equal them in the first, sprang his desire to 
share with them in the second; and thus he is found 
treating in the same book of a new scheme to 
strengthen the defences of Kioto, and of the establish- 
ment, in the same city, of a university of foreign 
teachers. He hoped, perhaps, to get the good of 
other lands without their evil; to enable Japan to 
profit by the knowledge of the barbarians, and still 
keep her inviolate with her own arts and virtues. 
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But whatever was the precise nature of his hope, the 
means by which it was to be accomplished were 
both difficult and obvious. Some one with eyes and 
understanding must break through the official cordon, 
escape into the new world, and study this other civili- 
sation on the spot. And who could be better suited 
for the business? It was not without danger, but 
he was without fear. It meeded preparation and 
insight; and what had he done since he was a child 
but prepare himself with the best culture of Japan, 
and acquire in his excursions the power and habit 
of observing? 

He was but twenty-two, and already all this was. 
clear in his mind, when news reached Choshu that 
Commodore Perry was lying near to Yeddo. Here, 
then, was the patriot’s opportunity. Among the 
Samurai of Choshu, and in particular among the 
councillors of the Daimio, his general culture, his 
views, which the enlightened were eager to accept, 
and, above all, the prophetic charm, the radiant per- 
suasion of the man, had gaiged him many and sincere 
disciples. He had thus a strong influence at the 
provincial Court; and so he obtained leave to quit the 
district, and, by way of a pretext, a privilege to 
follow his profession in Yeddo. Thither he hurried, 
‘and arrived in time to be too late: Perry had weighed 
anchor, and his sails had vanished from the waters 
of Japan. But Yoshida, having put his hand to the 
plough, was not the man to go back; he had entered 
upon this business, and, please God, he would carry 
it through; and so he gave up his professional career 
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and remained in Yeddo to be at hand against the next 
opportunity. By this behaviour he put himself into 
an attitude towards his superior, the Daimio of 
Choshu, which I cannot thoroughly explain. Certain- 
ly, he became a Ronyin, a broken man, a feudal out- 
law; certainly he was liable to be arrested if he set 
foot upon his native province; yet I am cautioned 
that ‘‘ he did not really break his allegiance,” but 
only so far separated himself as thatthe prince could 
no longer be held accountable for his late vassal's 
conduct. There is some nicety of feudal custom here 
that escapes my comprehension. 

In Yeddo, with this nondescript political status, 
and cut off from any means of livelihood, he was joy- 
fully supported by those who sympathised with his 
‘design. One was Sdikuma-Shozan, hereditary retainer 
of one of the Shogun’s councillors, and from him he 
got more than money or than money's worth. A 
steady, respectable man, with an eye to the world’s 
opinion, (Sakuma was one of those who, if they cannot 
do great deeds in their own person, have yet an ardour 
of admiration for those who can, that recommends 
them to the gratitude of history.) They aid and abet 
greatness more, perhaps, than we. imagine. One 
thinks of them in connection with Nicodemus, who 
visited our Lord by night+ And Sakuma was in a 
position to help Yoshida. more practically than by 
simple countenance; for he could read Dutch, and 
was eager to communicate what he knew. 

É While the young Ronyin thus lay studying in 
Yeddo, news came of a Russian ship at Nangasaki. 
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No time was to be lost. Sdkuma contributed ‘“‘ a 
long copy of encouraging verses *’; and off set Yoshida 
on foot for Nangasaki. His way lay through his own 
province of Choshu; but, as the highroad to the south 
lay apart from the capital, he was able to avoid 


arrest. He supported himself, like a trouvère, by ~~ F 


his proficiency in verse. He carried his works along 


Se ee 


one celebrated for swordsmanship, or poetry, or - 


some of the other acknowledged forms of culture; 
and there, on giving a taste of his skill, he would be 
received and entertained, and leave behind him, 
when he went away, a compliment in verse. (Thus 
he travelled through the Middle Ages on his voyage 


YF of discovery into thes nineteenth century.) When he 


reached Nangasaki he was once more too late. The 
Russians were gone. But he made a profit on his 
journey in spite of fate, and stayed awhile to pick 
up scraps of knowledge from the Dutch interpreters— 
a low class of men, but one that had opportunities; 
and then, still full of purpose, he returned to Yeddo 
on foot, as he had come. 

» It was not only his youth and courage that sup- 
ported him under, face successive disappointments, 
but the continual af fluence of new disciples. The 
man had the tenacity of a Bruce or a Columbus, with 
A p liability that was all his own. He did not fight 
for what the world would call success; but for ‘* the 
wages of going on.” Check him off in a dozen direc- 
tions, he would find another outlet and break forth- 
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with him, to serve as an introduction. When he «- 
reached a town he would inquireffor the house of any ^” 
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He missed one vessel after another, and the main 
work still halted; but so long as he had a single 
Japanese to enlighten and prepare for the better 
future, he could still feel that he was working for 
Japan. Now, he had scarce returned from Nangasaki, 
when he was sought out by a new inquirer, the most 
promising of all. This was a#xcommon-soldier, of the 


vaguely* of Yoshida’s movements, and had become 
filled with wonder as to their design. This was a far 
different inquirer from SdAkuma-Shozan, or the 
councillors of the Daimio of Choshu. This was no 
* two-sworded gentleman, but the common stuff of the 
country, born in low traditions and unimproved by 
books; and vet that influence, that radiant persuasion 
that never failed Yoshida in any circumstance of his 
short life, enchanted, enthralled, and converted the 
common soldier, as it had done already with the 
elegant and learned, The man instantly burned up 
into a true enthusiasm; his mind had been only 
waiting for a teacher; he grasped in a moment the 
profit of these new ideas; he, too, would go to foreign, 
outlandish parts, and bring back the knowledge that 


* Yoshida, when on his way to Nangasaki, met the soldier 
and talked with him by the roadside; they then parted, but 
the soldier was so much struck by the words he heard, that on 
Yoshida’s return he sought him out and declared his intention 
of devoting his life to the good cause. I venture, in the absence 
of the writer, to insert this correction, having been present 
when the story was told by Mr. Masaki.—F. J. And I, there 
being none to settle the difference, must reproduce both versions. 
—R. L.S. 
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was to strengthen and renew Japan; and in the mean- 
time, that he might be the better prepared, Yoshida 
set himself to teach, and he to learn, the Chinese 
literature. It is an episode most honourable to 
_ Yoshida,’ and yet more honourable ‘still to the soldier, 
and to the capacity and vi virtue of the common people 
of Japan. 

© And now, at length, Commodore Perry returned 
to Simoda. Friends crowded round Yoshida with 
help, counsels, and encouragement. One presented 
him with a great sword, three feet long and very 
heavy, which, in the exultation of the hour, he swore 
to carry throughout all his wanderings, and to bring 
back—a far-travelled weapon—to Japan. A long 
letter was prepared in Chinese for the American 
officers; it was revised and corrected by SAkuma, and 
signed by Yoshida, under the name of Urinaki-Man}i, 
and by the soldier under that of Ichigi-Koda. Yoshida 
had supplied himself with a profusion of materials for 
writing; his dress was literally stuffed with paper 
which was to come back again enriched with his 
observations, and make a great and happy kingdom 
of Japan. Thus equipped, this pair of emigrants set 
forward on foot from Yeddo, and reached Simoda 
about nightfall. At no period within history can 
travel have presented to any European creature the 
same face of awe and terror as to these courageous 
Japanese. The descent of Ulysses into hell is a 
parallel more near the case than the boldest expedi- 
tion in the Polar circles. For their act was unprece- 
dented; it was criminal; and it was to take them 
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beyond the pale of humanity into a land of devils. It 
is not to be wondered at if they were thrilled by the 
thought of their unusual situation; and perhaps the 
soldier gave utterance to the sentiment of both when 
he sang, ““ in Chinese singing ’’ (so that we see he 
had already profited by his lessons), these two appro- 
priate verses: 


" We do not know where we are to sleep to-night, 
In a thousand miles of desert where we can see no human 
amoke."" 


© In a little temple, hard by the sea-shore, they lay 
own to repose; sleep overtook them as they lay; and 
when they awoke, ‘‘ the east was already white ”' for 
their last morning in Japan. They seized a fisher- 
man's boat and rowed out—Perry lying far to sea 
because of the two tides. Their very manner of 
boarding was significant of determination; for they 
had no sooner caught hold upon the ship than they 
kicked away their boat to make return impossible. 
And now you would have thought that all was over. 
But the Commodore was already in treaty with the 
Shogun’s Government; it was one of the stipulations 
that no Japanese was to be aided in escaping from 
Japan; and Yoshida and his followers were handed 
over as prisoners to the authorities at Simoda. That 
night he who had been to explore the-seerets of the 
barbarian slept, if he might sleep at all, in a cell too 
-short for lying down at full length, and too low for 
‘standing upright. There are some disappointments 
‘too great for commentary. 
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“Sakuma, implicated by his handwriting, was sent 
into his own province in confinement, from which he 
was soon released. Yoshida and the soldier suffered 
a long. and miserable period of captivity, and the 
latter, indeed, died, while. yet in prison, of a skin 
disease. But such a spirit as that of Yoshida-Torajiro 
is not easily made or kept a captive; and that which 
cannot be broken by misfortune you shall seek in vain 
to confine in a bastille. He was indefatigably active, 
writing reports to Government and treatises for 
dissemination. These latter were contraband; and 
yet he found no difficulty in their distribution, for he 
always had the jailor on his side. It was in vain that 
they kept changing him from one prison to another; 
Government by that plan only hastened the spread of 
_ new ideas; for Yoshida had only to arrive to make a 
= convert. Thus, though he himself was laid by the 
heels, he confirmed and extended his party in the 
State. 

» At last, after many lesser transferenees, he was 
given over from the prisons of the Shogun to those of 
his own superior, the Daimio of Choshu. I conceive 
it possible that he may then have served out his time 
for the attempt fo leave Japan, and was now resigned 
to the provincial Government on a lesser count, as a 
Ronyin or feudal rebel. But, however that may be, 
the change was of great importance to Yoshida; for 
by the influence of his admirers in the Daimio’s coun- 
cil, he was allowed the privilege, underhand, of dwell- 
ing in his own house. And there, as well to keep up 
communication with his fellow-reformers as to pursue 
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his work of education, he received boys to teach. It 
must not be supposed that he was free; he was too 
marked a man for that; he was probably assigned to 
some small circle, and lived, as we should say, under 
police surveillance; but to him, who had done so 
much from under lock and key, this would seem a 
large and profitable liberty. 

f L Att was at this period that Mr. Masaki was brought 
into personal contact with Yoshida; and hence, 
through the eyes of a boy of thirteen, we get one good 
look at the character and habits of the hero. He was 
ugly and laughably disfigured with the small-pox; and 
while nature had been so niggardly with him from 
the first, his personal habits were even sluttish. His 
clothes were wretched; when he ate or washed he 
wiped his hands upon his sleeves; and as his hair was 
not tied more than once in the two months, if was 
often disgusting to behold. With such a picture, it is 
easy to believe that he never married. A good 
teacher, gentle in act, although violent and abusive 
in speech, his lessons were apt to go over the heads 
of his scholars, and to leave them gaping, or more 
often laughing. Such was his passion for study that 
he even grudged himself natural repose; and when he 
grew drowsy over his books he would, if it was 
summer, put mosquitoes up his sleeve; and, if it was 
winter, take off his shoes and run barefoot on the 
snow. His handwriting was exceptionally villainous; 
poet though he was, he had no taste for what was 
elegant; and in a country where to write beautifully 
was not the mark of a scrivener but an admired 
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accomplishment for gentlemen, he suffered his letters 
to be jolted out of him by the press of matter and the 
heat of his convictions. He would not tolerate even 
the appearance of a bribe; for bribery lay at the root 
of much that was evil in Japan as well as in countries 
nearer home; and once when a merchant brought him 
his son to educate, and added, as was customary,* a 
little private sweetener, Yoshida dashed the money in 
thé giver’s face, and launched into such an outbreak 
of indignation as made the matter public in the school. 
He was still, when Masaki knew him, much weakened 
by his hardships in prison; and the presentation 
sword, three feet long, was too heavy for him to wear 
without distress; yet he would always gird it on when 
he went to dig in his garden. That is a touch which 
qualifies the man. A weaker nature would have 
shrunk from the sight of what only commemorated a 
failure. But he was of Thoreau’s mind, that if you 
can “ make your failure tragical by courage, it will 
not differ from success.) He could look back without 
confusion to his enthusiastic promise. If events had 
been contrary, and he found himself unable to carry 
out that purpose—well, there was but the more 
reason to be brave and constant in another; if he 
could not carry the sword into barbarian lands, it 
should at least be witness to a life spent entirely for 
alee. 7, aA Piha n el | | 


* I understood that the merchant was endeavouring surrep- 
_ titiously to obtain for his son instruction to which he was not 
entitled—F.J. 
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f> This is the sight we have of him as he appeared 
to schoolboys, but not related in the schoolboy spirit, 
A man so careless of the graces must be out of court 
with boys and women. And, indeed, as we have all 
been more or less to school, it will astonish no one 
that Yoshida was regarded by his scholars as a laugh- 
ing-stock. The schoolboy has a keen sense of 
humour. Heroes he learns to understand and to ad- 
mire in books; but he is not forward to recognise the 
heroic under the traits of any contemporary man, and 
least of all in a brawling, dirty, and eccentric teacher. 
But as the years went by, and the scholars of Yoshida 
continued in vain to look around them for the 
abstractly perfect, and began more and more to under- 
stand the drift of his instructions, they learned to 
look back upon their comic school-master as upon the 
noblest of mankind. — 


‘4 The last act of this brief and full existence was 
already near at hand. Some of his work was done: 
for already there had been Dutch teachers admitted 
into Nangasaki, and the country at large was keen for 
the new learning. But though the renaissance had 
begun, it was impeded and dangerously threatened by 
the power of the Shogun. His minister—the same 
who was afterwards assassinated in the snow in the 
very midst of his bodyguard—not only held back 
pupils from going to the Dutchmen, but by spies and 
detectives, by imprisonment and death, kept thinning 
out of Japan the most intelligent and active spirits. 
It is the old story of a power upon its last legs—learn- 
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ing to the bastille, and courage o the block; when 
there are none left but sheep and donkeys, the State 
will have been saved. But a man must not think to 
cope with a Revolution; nor a minister, however forti- 
fied with guards, to hold in check a country that had 
given birth to such men as Yoshida and his soldier- 


follower. The yiolence of the ministerial Tarquin only » 


served to direct attention to the illegality of his 
master’s rule; and people began to turn their 
allegiance from Yeddo and the Shogun to the long- 
forgotten Mikado in his seclusion at Kioto. At this 
juncture, whether in consequence or not, the relations 
between these two rulers became strained; and the 
Shogun’s minister set forth for Kioto to put another 
affront upon the rightful sovereign. The circum- 
stance was well fitted to precipitate events. It was 
a piece of religion to defend the Mikado; it was a plain 
piece of political righteousness to oppose a tyrannical 
and bloody usurpation. To Yoshida the moment for 
action seemed to have arrived. He was himeelf still 
confined in Choshu. Nothing was free but his intelli- 
gence; but with that he sharpened a sword, for the 
Shogun’s minister. A party of his followers were to 
waylay the tyrant at a village on the Yeddo and Kioto 
road, present him with a petition, and put him to the 
sword. But Yoshida and his friends were closely 
observed; and the too great expedition of two of the 
conspirators, aboy c of eighteen and his brother, waken- 
ed the suspicion of the authorities, and led to a full 
discovery of the plot and the arrest of all who were 
concerned. 
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_ ; In Yeddo, to which he was taken, Yoshida was 
thrown again into a strict confinement. But he was 
not left destitute of sympathy in this last hour of 
trial. In the next cell lay one Kusákabé, a reformer 
from the southern highlands of Satzuma. They were 
auibention they shared the same belists and the same 
aspirations for Japan; many and long were the 
conversations they held through the prison wall, and 
dear was the sympathy that soon united them. It 
fell first to the lot of Kusdkabé to pass before the 
judges; and when sentence had been pronounced he 
was led towards the place of death below Yoshida’s 
window. To turn the head would have been to 
implicate his fellow-prisoner; but he threw him a look 
from his eye, and bade him farewell in a loud voice, 
with these two Chinese verses :— 


' It is better to be a crystal and be broken, 
Than to remain perfect like a a tile upon the housetop."’ 


So Kusakabé, from the highlands of Satzuma, .passed 
-ut of the theatre of this world. His death was like 
an antique worthy's. 


ILA little after, and Yoshida too must appear be- 
fore the Court. His last scene was of a piece with 
his career, and fitly crowned it. He seized om the 
opportunity of a. eat ic audience, confessed and 
gloried in his design, and, reading his auditors a 
lesson in the history of their country, told at length 
the illegality of the Shogun’s power and the crimes 
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by which its exercise was sullied. So, having said. 
his say for once, he was led forth and executed, 
thirty-one years old. 
)}Ī A military engineer, a bold traveller (at least in 
wish), a poet, a patriot, a schoolmaster, a friend to 
learning, a martyr to reform,—there are not many 
men, dying at seventy, who have served their country 
in such various characters. He was not only wise 
and provident in thought, but surely one of the 
fieriest of heroes in execution. It is hard to say 
which is most remarkable—his capacity for command, 
which subdued his very jailors; his hot, unflagging 
zeal; or his stubborn superiority to defeat. He 
failed in each particular enterprise that he attempted; 
and yet we have only to look at his country to see 
how complete has been his general success. His 
friends and pupils made the majority of leaders in 
that final Revolution, now some twelve years old; and’ 
many of them are, or were until the other day, high 
placed among the rulers of Japan. And when we see 
all round us these brisk intelligent students, with 
their strange foreign air, we should never forget how 
‘Yoshida marched afoot from Choshu to Yeddo, and: 
“from Yeddo to Nangasaki, and from Nangasaki back 
fj» again to Yeddo; how he boarded the American ship, 
ay + his dress stuffed with writing material; nor how he 
f ju languished in prison, and finally gave his death, as- 
he had formerly given all his life and strength and 
leisure, to gain for his native land that very benefit. 
which she now enjoys so largely.) It is better to be 
yrs Yoshida and perish, than to be only Sdkuma and yet ’« 
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save the hide. Kusákabé, of Satzuma, has said the 
word: it is better to be a crystal and be broken. 

~~ I must add a word; for I hope the reader will not 
fail to perceive that this is as much the story of a 
heroic people as that of a heroic man. It is not 
enough to remember Yoshida; we must not forget the 
common soldier, nor Kusdkabé, nor the boy of 
eighteen, Nomura, of Choshu, whose eagerness be- 
trayed the plot. It is exhilarating to have lived in 
the same days with these great-hearted gentlemen. 
Only a few miles from us, to speak by the proportion 
of the universe, while I was droning over my lessons, 
Yoshida was goading himself to be wakeful with the 
stings of the mosquito; and while you were grudging 
a penny income tax, Kusdkabé, was stepping to death 
with a noble sentence on his lips. ,— 
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R. L. Stevenson (1850-1894) 
WALKING TOURS 


It must not be imagined that a walking tour, 
as some would have us fancy, is merely a better 
or worse way of seeing the country. There are many 
ways of seeing landscape quite as good; and none 
more vivid, in spite of canting dilettantes, than from 
a railway train. But landscape on a walking tour 
is quite accessory. He who is indeed of the brother- 
hood does not voyage in quest of the picturesque 
but of certain jolly humours—of the hope and spirit 
with which the march begins at morning, and the 
peace and spiritual repletion of the evening’s rest. 
He cannot tell whether he puts his knapsack on, or 
takes it off, with more delight. The excitement of 
the departure puts him in key for that of the arrival. 
Whatever he does is not only a reward in itself, but 
will be further rewarded in the sequel; and so pleasure 
leads on to pleasure in an endless chain. It is this 
that so few can understand; they will either be always 
lounging or always at five miles an hour; they dc 
not play off the ome against the other, prepare all 
day for the evening, and all evening for the next 
day. And, above all, it is here that your overwalker 
fails of comprehension. His heart rises against 
those who drink their curagoa in liqueur glasses, 
when he himself can swill it in a brown John. He 
will not believe that the flavour is more delicate in 
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the smaller dose. He will not believe that to walk 
this unconscionable distance is merely to stupefy and 
brutalize himself, and come to his inn, at night, with 
a sort of frost on his five wits, and a starless night 
of darkness in his spirit. Not for him the mild 
luminous evening of the temperate walker! He 
has nothing left of man but a physical need for bed- 
time and a double nightcap; and even his pipe, if he 
be a smoker, will be savourless and disenchanted. 
It is the fate of such an one to take twice as much 
trouble as is needed to obtain happiness, and miss 
the happiness in the end; he is the man of the 
proverb, in short, who goes farther and fares worse. 
Now, to be properly enjoyed, a walking tour 
should be gone upon alone. If you go in a company, 
or even in pairs, it is no longer a walking tour in 
anything but name; it is something else and more 
in the nature of a picnic. A walking tour should 
be gone upon alone, because freedom is of the 
essence; because you should be able to stop and go 
on, and follow this way or that, as the freak takes 
you; and because you must have your own pace, and 
neither trot alongside a champion walker, nor mince 
in time with a girl. And then you must be open to 
all impressions and let your thoughts take colour 
from what you see. You should be as a pipe for any 
wind to play upon. *‘ I cannot see the wit,” says 
Hazlitt, ‘‘ of walking and talking at the same time. 
When I am in the country, I wish to vegetate like 
the country,’’—which is the gist of all that can be 
said upon the matter. There should be no cackle of 
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voices at your elbow, to jar on the meditative silence 
of the morning. And so long as a man is reasoning 
he cannot surrender himself to that fine intoxication 
that comes of much motion in the open air, that 
begins in a sort of dazzle and sluggishness of the 
brain, and ends in a peace that passes comprehension. 
During the first day or so of any tour there are 
moments of bitterness, when the traveller feels more 
than coldly towards his knapsack, when he is half 
in a mind to throw it bodily over the hedge, and like 
Christian on a similar occasion, ‘‘ give three leaps 
and go on singing.’’ And yet it soon acquires a 
property of easiness. It becomes magnetic; the spirit _ 
of the journey enters into it. And no sooner have — 
you passed the straps over your shoulder than the 
lees of sleep are cleared from you, you pull yourself 
together with a shake, and fall at once into your 
stride. And surely, of all possible moods, this, in 
which á man takes the road, is the best. Of course, 
if he will keep thinking of his anxieties, if he will’ 
open the merchant Abudah’s chest and walk arm-in- 
arm with the hag—why, wherever he is, and whether 
he walk fast or slow, the chances are that he will 
not be happy. And so much the more shame to him- 
self! There are perhaps thirty mep setting forth at 
that same hour, and I would lay a large wager there 
is not another dull face among the thirty. It would 
be a fine thing to follow, in a coat of darkness, one 
after another of these wayfarers, some summer 
morning, for the first few miles upon the road. This 
one, who walks fast, with a keen look in his eyes, 
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is all concentrated in his own mind; he is up at his 
loom, weaving and weaving, to set the landscape to 
words. This one peers about, as he goes, among the 
grasses; he waits by the canal to watch the dragon- 
flies; he leans on the gate of the pasture, and cannot 
look enough upon the complacent kine. And here 
comes another, talking, laughing, and gesticulating 
to himself. His face changes from time to time, as 
indignation flashes from his eyes or anger clouds his 
forehead. He is composing articles, delivering 
orations, and conducting the most impassioned inter- 


._ Views by the way. A little farther on, and it is as 


like as not he will begin to sing. And well for him, 
supposing him to be no great master in that art, 
if he stumble across no stolid peasant at a corner; 
for on such an occasion, I scarcely know which is 
the more troubled, or whether it is worse to suffer 
the confusion of your troubadour, or the unfeigned 
alarm of your clown. A sedentary population, 
accustomed, besides, to the strange mechanical bear- 
ing of the common tramp, can in no wise explain to 
itself the gaiety of these passers-by. I knew one 
man who was arrested as a runaway lunatic, because, 
although a full-grown person with a red beard, he 
skipped as he went like a child. And you would be 
astonished if I were to tell you all the grave and 
learned heads who have confessed to me that, when 
on walking tours, they sang—and sang very ill—and 
had a pair of red ears when, as described above, 
the inauspicious peasant plumped into their arms 
from round a corner. And here, lest you should 
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think I am exaggerating, is Hazlitt’s own confession, 
from his essay On Going a Journey, which is so 
good that there should be a tax levied on all who 
have not read it:— 

‘‘ Give me the clear blue sky over my head,” 
says he, “f and the green turf beneath my feet, a 
winding road before me, and a three hours’ march 
to dinner—and then to thinking! It is hard if I 
cannot start some game on these lone heaths. I 
laugh, I run, I leap, I sing for joy." 

Bravo! After that adventure of my friend with 
the policeman, you would not have cared, would you, 
to publish that in the first person? But we have no 
bravery nowadays, and, even in books, must all 
pretend to be as dull and foolish as our neighbours. 
Tt was not so with Hazlitt. And notice how learned 
he is (as, indeed, throughout the essay) in the theory 
of walking tours, He is none of your athletic men 
in purple stockings, who walk their fifty miles a day: 
three hours’ march is his ideal, And then he must 
have a winding road, the epicure! 

Yet there is one thing I object to in these words 
of his, one thing in the great master’s practice that 
seems to me not wholly wise. I do not approve of 
that leaping and running. Both of these hurry the 
respiration; they both shake up the brain out of its 
glorious open-air confusion; and they both break the 
pace. Uneven walking is not so agreeable to the 
body, and it distracts and irritates the mind. 
Whereas, when once you have fallen into an equable 
stride, it requires no conscious thought from you to 
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keep it up, and yet it prevents you’ from thinking 
earnestly of anything else. Like knitting, like the 
work of a copying clerk, it gradually neutralizes and 
sets to sleep the serious activity of the mind. We 
can think of this or that, lightly and laughingly, as 
a child thinks, or as we think in a morning doze; 
we can make puns or puzzle out acrostics, and trifle 
in a thousand ways with words and rhymes; but 
when it comes to honest work, when we come to 
gather ourselves together for an effort, we may sound 
the trumpet as loud and long as we please: the 
great barons of the mind will not rally to the standard, 
but sit, each one, at home, warming his hands over 
his own fire and brooding on his own ' private 
thought ! 

In the course of a day’s walk, you see, there 
is much variance in the mood. From the exhilara-— 
tion of the start, to the happy phlegm of the arrival, 
the change is certainly great. As the day goes on, 
the traveller moves from the one extreme towards 
the other. He becomes more and more incorporated 
with the material landscape, and the open-air 
drunkenness grows upon him with great strides, until 
he posts along the road, and sees everything about 
him, as in a cheerful dream. The first is certainly 
brighter, but the second stage is the more peaceful. 
A man does not make so many articles towards the 
end, nor does he laugh aloud; but the purely animal 
pleasures, the sense of physical well-being, the delight 
of every inhalation, of every time the muscles tighten 
down the thigh, console him for the absence of the 
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others, and bring him to his destination still 
content. 

Nor must I forget to say a word on bivouacs. 
. You come to a milestone on a hill, or some place 
where deep ways meet under trees; and off goes the 
knapsack, and down you sit to smoke a pipe in the 
shade. You sink into yourself, and the birds come 
round and look at you; and your smoke dissipates 
upon the afternoon under the blue dome of heaven; 
and the sun lies warm upon your feet, and the cool 
air visits your neck and turns aside your open shirt. 
If you are not happy, you must have an evil conscience. 
You may dally as long as you like by the roadside. 
It is almost as if the millennium were arrived, when 
we shall throw our clocks and watches over the house- 
top, and remember time and seasons no more. Not 
to keep hours for a lifetime is, I was going to say, 
to live for ever. You have no idea, unless you have 
tried it, how endlessly long is a summer's day, that 
you measure out only by hunger, and bring to an 
end only when you are drowsy. I know a village 
where there are hardly any clocks, where no one 
knows more of the days of the week than by a sort 
of instinct for the féte on Sundays, and where only 
one person can tell you the day of the month, and 
she is generally wrong; and if people were aware how 
slow Time journeyed in that village,’and what arm- 
fuls of spare hours he gives, over and above the 
bargain, to its wise inhabitants, I believe there would 
be a stampede out of London, Liverpool, Paris, and 
a variety of large towns, where the clocks lose their 


` 
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heads, and shake the hours out each one faster than 
the other, as though they were all in a wager. And 
all these foolish pilgrims would each bring his own 
misery along with him, in a watch-pocket! It is to 
be noticed, there were no clocks and watches in the 
much-vaunted days before the Flood. It follows, of 
course, there were no appointments, and punctuality 
was not yet thought upon. ‘‘ Though ye take from 
a covetous man all his treasure,” says Milton, ** he 
has yet one jewel left; ye cannot deprive him of his 
covetousness.’” And so I would say of a modern 
man of business, you may do what you will for him, 


-. put him in Eden, give him the elixir of life—he has 


still a flaw at heart, he still has his business habits. 
Now, there is no time when business habits are more 
mitigated than on a walking tour. And so during 
these halts, as I say, you will feel almost free. 


But it is at night, and after dinner, that the 
best hour comes. There are no such pipes to be 
smoked as those that follow a good day’s march; the 
flavour of the tobacco is a thing to be remembered, 
it is so dry and aromatic, so full and so fine. If 
you wind up the evening with grog, you will own 
there was never such grog; at every sip a jocund 
tranquillity spreads about your limbs, and sits 
easily in your heart. If you read a book—and you 
will never do so save by fits and starts—you find 
the language strangely racy and harmonious; words 
take a new meaning; single sentences possess the 
ear for half an hour together; and the writer endears 
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himself to you, at every page, by the nicest coinci- 
dence of sentiment. It seems as if it were a book 
you had written yourself in a dream. To all we have 
read on such occasions we look back with special 
favour. ‘‘ It was on the 10th of April, 1798,” says. 
Hazlitt, with amorous precision, ‘“* that I sat down 
to a volume of the new Héloise, at the Inn at 
Llangollen, over a bottle of sherry and a cold 
chicken.'" I should wish to quote more, for though 
we are mighty fine fellows nowadays, we cannot write 
like Hazlitt. And, talking of that, a volume of 
Hazlitt’s essays would be a capital pocket-book on 
such a journey; so would a volume of Heine's songs;. . 
and for Tristram Shandy I can pledge a fair experi- 
ence. i 

If the evening be fine and warm, there is nothing 
better in life than to lounge before the inn door. 
in the sunset, or lean over the parapet of the bridge, 
‘to watch the weeds and the quick fishes, It is 
then, if ever, that you taste Joviality to the full 
significance of that audacious word. Your muscles. 
are so agreeably slack, you feel so clean and so strong 
and so idle, that whether you move or sit still, 
whatever you do is done with pride and a kingly 
sort of pleasure. You fall in talk with any one, 
wise or foolish, drunk or sober. And it seems as if 
a hot walk purged you, more than of anything else, 
of all narrowness and pride, and left curiosity to- 
play its part freely, as in a child or a man of science. 
You lay aside all your own hobbies, to watch pro- 
vincial humours develop themselves before you, now 
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as a laughable farce, and now grave and beautiful 
like an old tale. 

Or perhaps you are left to your own company 
for the night, and surly weather imprisons you by 
the fire. You may remember how Burns, number- 
ing past pleasures, dwells upon the hours when he 
has been ‘‘ happy thinking.” Tt is a phrase that 
may well perplex a poor modern, girt about on every 
side by clocks and chimes, and haunted, even at 
night, by flaming dial-plates. For we were all so 
busy, and have so many far-off projects to realize, 
and castles in the fire to turn into solid habitable 
mansions on a gravel soil, that we can find no time 
for pleasure trips into the Land of Thought and 
among the Hills of Vanity. Changed times, indeed. 
when we must sit all night, beside the fire, with 
folded hands; and a changed world for most of us, 
when we find we can pass the hours without dis- 
content, and be happy thinking. We are in such 
haste to be doing, to be writing, to be gathering gear, 
to make our voice audible a moment in the derisive 
silence of eternity, that we forget that one thing, of 
which these are but the parts—namely, to live. We 
fall in love, we drink hard, we run to and fro upon 
the earth like frightened sheep. And now you are 
to ask yourself if, when all is done, you would not 
have been better to sit by the fire at home and be 
happy thinking. To sit still and contemplate—to 
remember the faces of women without desire, to be 
pleased by the great deeds of men without envy, to 
be everything and everywhere in sympathy, and yet 
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content to remain where and what you are—is not 
this to know both wisdom and virtue, and to dwell 
with happiness? After all, it is not they who carry 
flags, but they who look upon it from a private 
chamber, who have the fun of the procession. And 
once you are at that, you are in the very humour 
of all social heresy. It is no time for shuffling, or 
for big, empty words. If you ask yourself what 
you mean by fame, riches, or learning, the answer 
is far to seek; and you go back into that kingdom 
of light imaginations, which seem so vain in the eyes 
of Philistines perspiring after wealth, and so 
momentous to those who are stricken with the dis- 
proportions of the world, and, in the face of the 
gigantic stars, cannot stop to split differences be- 
tween two degrees of the infinitesimally small, such 
as a tobacco-pipe or the Roman Empire, a million 
of money or a fiddlestick’s end. 

You lean from the window, your last pipe reek- 
ing whitely into the darkness, your body full of 
delicious pains, your mind enthroned in the seventh 
circle of content; when suddenly the moon changes, 
the weathercock goes about, and you ask yourself one 
question more: whether, for the interval, you have 
been the wisest philosopher or the most egregious of 
donkeys? Human experience is not yet able to reply; 
but at least you have had a fine moment, and looked 
down upon all the kingdoms of the earth. And 
whether it was wise or foolish, to-morrow's travel 
will carry you, body and mind, into some different 
parish of the infinite. 


—— 





Thomas De Quincey (1785-1859) 
EARLY MEMORIALS OF GRASMERE 


Soon after my return to Oxford in 1807-5, lL 
received a letter from Miss Wordsworth, asking for 
any subscriptions I might succeed in obtaining 
amongst my college friends in aid of the funds then 
raising on behalf of an orphan family, who had become 
such by an affecting tragedy that had occurred within . 
a few weeks from my visit to Grasmere. 

Miss Wordsworth’s simple but fervid memoir 
not being within my reach at this moment, I must 
trust to my own recollections and my own impres- 
sions to retrace the story; which, after all, is not 
much of a story to excite or to impress, unless for 
those who can find a sufficient interest in the trials 
and calamities of hard-working peasants, and can 
reverence the fortitude which, being lodged in so frail 
a tenement as the person of a little girl, not much, 
if anything, above nine years old, could face an 
occasion of sudden mysterious abandonment, and 
could tower up, during one night, into the perfect 
energies of womanhood, under the mere pressure of 
difficulty, and under the sense of new-born respon- 
sibilities awfully bequeathed to her, and in the most 
lonely, perhaps, of English habitations. 

The little valley of Easedale,—which, and the 
neighbourhood of which, were the scenes of these 
interesting events,—is on its own account one of the 
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most impressive solitudes amongst the mountains of 
the Lake district; and I must pause to describe it. 
Easedale is impressive as a solitude; for the depth of 
the seclusion is brought out and forced more pointed- 
ly upon the feelings by the thin scattering of houses 
over its sides, and over the surface of what may be 
called its floor. These are not above six at the most; 
and one, the remotest of the whole, was untenanted 
for all the thirty years of my acquaintance with the 
place. Secondly, it is impressive from the excessive 
loveliness which adorns its little area. This is broken 
up into small fields and miniature meadows, separated, 
not—as too often happens, with sad injury to the 
beauty of the Lake country—by stone walls, but 
sometimes by little hedgerows, sometimes by little 
sparkling, pebbly ‘* becks,’’ lustrous to the very 
bottom, and not too broad for a child’s flying leap, 
and sometimes by wild self-sown woodlands of birch, 
alder, holly, mountain ash, and hazel, that meander 
through the valley, intervening the different estates 
with natural sylvan marches, and giving cheerfulness 
in winter by the bright scarlet of their berries. But 
there is a third advantage possessed by this Easedale, 
ubove other rival valleys, in the sublimity of its 
mountain barriers. In one of its many rocky recesses 
is seen a “ force ” (such is the local name for a 
<ataract), white with foam, descending at all seasons 
with considerable strength, and, after the melting of 
snows, with an Alpine violence. 

Such is the solitude—so deep and so rieh in 
miniature beauty—of Easedale; and in this solitude 
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it was that George and Sarah Green, two poor and 
hard-working peasants, dwelt, with a numerous family 
of small children. Poor as they were, they had won 
the general respect of the neighbourhood, from thé 
uncomplaining firmness with which they bore the 
hardships of their lot, and from the decent attire 
in which the good mother of the family contrived to 
send out her children to the Grasmere parish-school. 
It is a custom, and a very ancient one, in Westmor- 
Jand—the same custom (resting on the same causes) 
I have witnessed also in southern Scotland—that any 
sale by auction of household furniture (and seldom 
'- a month passes without something of the sort) forms 
an excuse for the good women, throughout the whole 
circumference of perhaps four or five valleys, to 
assemble at the place of sale, with the nominal 
purpose of buying something they may happen to 
want. A sale, except it were of the sort exclusively 
interesting to farming men, is a kind of general inti- 
mation to the country, from the owner of the property, 
that he will, on that afternoon, be *“‘ at home ” to 
all comers, and hopes to see as large an attendance as 
possible. Accordingly, it was the almost invariable 
custom—and often, too, when the parties were far 
too poor for such an effort of hospitality—to make 
ample provision, not of eatables, but of liquor, for 
all who came. Even a gentleman who should happen 
to present himself on such a festal occasion, by way 
of seeing the *‘ humours ”’ of the scene, was certain 
of meeting the most cordial welcome. The good 
woman of the house more particularly testified her 
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sense of the honour done to her, and was sure to seek 
out some cherished and solitary article of china—a 
wreck from a century back—in order that he, being a 
porcelain man among so many delf men and women. 
might have a porcelain cup to drink from. 

The main secret of attraction at these sales— 
many of which I have attended—was the social rendez- 
vous thus effected between parties so remote from 
each other (either by real distance or by virtual 
distance resulting from the separation effected by 
mountains 3,000 feet high) that, in fact, without some 
such common object, they would not be likely to 


hear of each other for months, or actually to meet - - 


for years. This principal charm of the ‘‘ gathering,” 
seasoned, doubtless, to many by the certain antici- 
pation that the whole budget of rural gossip would 
then and there be opened, was not assuredly diminish- 
ed to the men by the anticipation of excellent ale 
(usually brewed six or seven weeks before, in pre- 
paration for the event), and possibly of still more 
excellent powsowdy (a combination of ale, spirits, 
and spices); nor to the women by some prospect, not 
so inevitably fulfilled, but pretty certain in a liberal 
house, of communicating their news over excellent 
tea. Even the auctioneer was always a character in the 
drama: he was always a rustic old humourist, and 
a jovial drunkard, privileged in certain good-humoured 
liberties and jokes with all bidders, gentle or simple, 
and furnished with an ancient inheritance of jests 
appropriate to the articles offered for sale,—jests that 
had, doubtless, done their office from Elizabeth’s 


> 
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golden days, but no more, on that account, failing 
of their expected effect, with either man or woman 
of .this nineteenth century, than the sun fails to 
gladden the heart because it is that same old superan- 
nuated sun that has gladdened it for thousands of 
years. 

One thing, however, in mere justice to the 
Dalesmen of Westmorland and Cumberland, I am 
bound in this place to record. Often as I have been 
at these sales, and years before even a scattering of 
gentry began to attend, yet so true to the natural 
standard of politeness was the decorum uniformly 
maintained that even the old buffoon of an auctioneer 
never forgot himself so far as to found upon any 
article of furniture a jest fitted to call up a painful 
blush in any woman’s face. He might, perhaps, go 
so far as to awaken a little rosy confusion upon some 
young bride’s countenance, when pressing a cradle 
upon her attention; but never did T hear him utter, 
nor would he have been tolerated in uttering, a 
scurrilous or disgusting jest, such as might easily have 
been suggested by something offered at a household 
sale. Such jests as these I heard for the first time 
at a sale in Grasmere in 1814: and, I am ashamed 
to say it, from some ‘“‘ gentlemen ’’ of a great city. 
And it grieved me to see the effect, as it expressed 
itself upon the manly faces of the grave Dalesmen— 
a sense of insult offered to their women, who met in 
confiding reliance upon the forbearance of the men, 
and upon their regard for the dignity of the female 
sex; this feeling struggling with the habitual respect 

4 7 
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they are inclined to show towards what they suppose 
gentle blood and superior education. Taken general- 
ly, however, these were the most picturesque and 
festal meetings which the manners of the country 
produced. There you saw all ages and both sexes 
assembled; there you saw old men whose heads 
would have been studies for Guido; there you saw 
the most colossal and stately figures amongst the 
voung men that England has to show; there the 
most beautiful young women. There it was that the 
social benevolence, the innocent mirth, and the 
neighbourly kindness of the people, most delightfully 
expanded, and expressed themselves with the least 
reserve. 


To such a scene it was,—to a sale of domestie 
furniture at the house of some proprietor in Langdale, 
—that George and Sarah Green set forward in the 
forenoon of a day fated to be their last on earth. 
The sale was to take place in Langdalehead; to 
which, from their own cottage in Easedale, it was 
possible in daylight, and supposing no mist upon 
the hills, to find out a short cut of not more than 
five or six miles. By this route they went; and, 
nbtwithstanding the snow lay on the ground, they 
reached their destination in safety. The attendance 
at the sale must have been diminished by the rigorous 
state of the weather; but still the scene was a gay 
one as usual. 


The time for general separation was considerably 
after sunset; and the final recollections of the crowd 
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with respect to George and Sarah Green were that, 
upon their intention being understood to retrace their 
morning path, and to attempt the perilous task of 
dropping down into Easedale from the mountains 
above Langdalehead, a sound of remonstrance arose 
from many quarters. However, at such a moment, 
when everybody was in the hurry of departure, and 
to such persons (persons, I mean, so mature in years 
and in local knowledge), the opposition could not 
be very obstinate: party after party rode off; the 
meeting melted away, or, as the northern phrase 1s, 
scaled; and at length nobody was left of any weight 
that could pretend to influence the decision of elderly 
people. They quitted the scene, professing to obey 
some advice or other upon the choice of roads; but, 
at as early a point as they could do so unobserved, 
‘began to ascend the hills everywhere open from the 
rude carriage-way. After this they were seen no 
more. They had disappeared into the cloud of death. 
Voices were heard, some hours afterwards, from the 
mountains—voices, as some thought, of alarm: 
others said, No,—that it was only the voices of 
jovial people, carried by the wind into uncertain 
regions. The result was that no attention was paid 
to the sounds. 

That night, in little peaceful Easedale, six 
children sat by a peat fire, expecting the return of 
their parents, upon whom they depended for their 
daily bread. Let a day pass, and they were starving. 
Every sound was heard with anxiety; for all this was 
reported many hundred times to Miss Wordsworth, 
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and to those who, like myself, were never wearied of 
hearing the details. Every sound, every echo- 
amongst the hills, was listened to for five hours, 
from seven to twelve. At length the eldest girl of 
the family—about nine years old—told her little 
brothers and sisters to go to bed. They had been 
trained to obedience; and all of them, at the voice- 
of their eldest sister, went off fearfully to their beds. 
What could be their Tears it is difficult to say; they 
had no knowledge to instruct them in the dangers of 
the hills; but the eldest sister always averred that 
they had as deep a solicitude as she herself had about 
their parents. Doubtless she had communicated her- .- - 
fears to them. Some time in the course of the even- 
ing—but it wes late, and after midnight—the moon 
arose, and shed a torrent of light upon the Langdale 
fells, which had already, long hours before, witnessed! e 
in darkness the death of their parents. 

That night, and the following morning, came a 
further and a heavier fall of snow; in consequence of 
which the poor children were completely imprisoned, 
and cut off from all possibility of communicating with 
their next neighbours. The brook was too much for 
them to leap; and the little, crazy wooden bridge 
could not be crossed, or even approached with safety, 
from the drifting of the snow having made it impos- 
sible to ascertain the exact situation of some 
‘treacherous hole in its timbers, which, if trod upon, 
would have let a small child drop through into the 
rapid waters. Their parents did not return. For 
some hours of the morning the children clung to the 
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hope that the extreme severity of the night had 
‘tempted them to sleep in Langdale; but this hope 
forsook them as the day wore away. ‘Their father, 
“George Green, had served as a soldier, and was an 
active man, of ready resources, who would not, 
under any circumstances, have failed to force a road 
back to his family, had he been still living; and 
‘this reflection, or rather semi-conscious feeling, which 
the awfulness of their situation forced upon the minds 
-of all but the mere infants, awakened them to the 
whole extent of their calamity. Wonderful it is to 
‘see the effect of sudden misery, sudden grief, or 
sudden fear, in sharpening (where they do not 
‘utterly upset) the intellectual perceptions. Instances 
must have fallen in the way of most of us. And I 
have noticed frequently that even sudden and intense 
bodily pain forms part of the machinery employed 
‘by nature for quickening'the development of the 
mind. The perceptions of infants are not, in fact, 
-excited by graduated steps and continuously, but per 
saltum, and by unequal starts. At least, within 
‘the whole range of my own experience, I have re- 
marked that, after any very severe fit of those 
peculiar pains to which the delicate digestive organs 
-of most infants are liable, there always became ap- 
parent on the following day a very considerable in- 
-ecrease of vital energy and of quickened attention to 
the objects around thém. The poor desolate children 
-of Blentarn Ghyll, hourly becoming more pathetical- 
‘ly convinced that they were orphans, gave many 
evidences of this awaking power as lodged, by a 
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providential arrangement, in situations of trial that 
most require it. They huddled together, in the 
evening, round their hearth-fire of peats, and held 
their little family councils upon what was to be done 
towards any chance—if chance remained—of yet 
giving aid to their parents; for a slender hope ,had 
sprung up that some hovel or sheepfold might have 
furnished them a screen (or, in Westmorland phrase, 
a bield) against the weather quarter of the storm, 
in which hovel they might even now be lying snowed 
up; and, secondly, as regarded themselves, in what 
way they were to make known their situation, im 
case the snow should continue or should increase; 
for starvation stared them in the face if they should 
be confined for many days to their house. 

_ Meantime, the eldest sister, little Agnes, though 
sadly alarmed, and feeling the sensation of eeriness 
as twilight came on and she looked out from the 
cottage-door to the dreadful fells on which, too pro- 
bably, her parents were lying corpses (and possibly 
not many hundred yards from their own threshold), 
yet exerted herself to take all the measures which 
their own prospects made prudent. And she told 
Miss Wordsworth that, in the midst of the oppression 
on her little spirit from vague ghostly terrors, she- 
did not fail, however, to draw some comfort from the- 
consideration that the very same causes which pro- 
duced their danger in one direction sheltered them 
from danger of another kind,—such dangers as she 
knew, from books that she had read, would have 
threatened a little desolate flock of children in other 
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if they could not get out into Grasmere, on the other 
hand bad men, and wild seafaring foreigners, who 
sometimes passed along the high road even in that 
vale, could not get to them; and that, as to their 
neighbours, so far from having anything to fear in 
that quarter, their greatest apprehension was lest they 
might not be able to acquaint them with their 
situation: but that, if this could be accomplished, 
the very sternest amongst them were kind-hearted 
people, that would contend with each other for the 
privilege of assisting them. Somewhat cheered with 
these thoughts, and having caused all her brothers 
and sisters—except the two little things, not yet of 
a fit age—to kneel down and say the prayers which 
they had been taught, this admirable little maiden 
turned herself to every household task that could 
have proved useful to them in a long captivity. 
First of all, upon some recollection that the clock 
was nearly going down, she wound it up. Next, she 
took all the milk which remained from what her 
mother had provided for the children’s consumption 
during her absence and for the breakfast of the 
following morning,—this luckily was still in sufficient 
plenty for two days’ consumption (skimmed or 
“ blue ” milk being only one halfpenny a quart, and 
the quart a most redundant cne, in Grasmere),—this 
she took and scalded, so as to save it from turning 
sour. That done, she next examined the meal chest; 
made the common oatmeal porridge of the country 
(the ‘‘ burgoo "’ of the Royal Navy); but put all of 
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the children, except the two youngest, on _ short 
allowance; and, by way of reconciling them in some 
measure to this stinted meal, she found out a little 
hoard of flour, part of which she baked for them 
upon the hearth into little cakes; and this unusual 
delicacy persuaded them to think that they had been 
celebrating a feast. Next, before night coming on 
should make it too trying to her own feelings, or 
before fresh snow coming on might make it im- 
possible, she issued out of doors. There her first 
task was, with the assistance of two younger brothers, 
to carry in from the peat-stack as many peats as 
might serve them for a week’s consumption. That 
done, in the second place she examined the potatoes, 
buried in *‘ brackens '’ (that is, withered fern): 
these were not many; and she thought it better to 
leave them where they were, excepting as many as 
would make a single meal, under a fear that the heat 
of their cottage would spoil them if removed. 
Having thus made all the provision in her power 
for supporting their own lives, she turned her atten- 
tion to the cow. Her she milked; but, unfortunately, 
the milk she gave, either from being badly fed, or 
from some other cause, was too trifling to be of much 
consideration towards the wants of a large family. 
Here, however, her chief anxiety was to get down the 
hay for the cow’s food from a loft above the outhouse; 
and in this she succeeded but imperfectly, from want 
of strength and size to cope with the difficulties of 
the case,—besides that the increasing darkness by 
this time, together with the gloom of the place, 
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made it a matter of great self-conquest for her to 
work at all; but, as respected one night at any rate, 
she placed the cow in a situation of luxurious warmth 
and comfort. Then, retreating into the warm house, 
and ‘* barring ’’ the door, she sat down to undress 
the two youngest of the children; them she laid 
carefully and cosily in their little nests upstairs, and 
sang them to sleep. The rest she kept up to bear 
her company until the clock should tell them it was 
midnight; up to which time she had still a lingering 
hope that some welcome shout from the hills above, 
which they were all to strain their ears to catch,. 
might yet assure them that they were not wholly 
orphans, even though one parent should have perished. 
No shout, it may be supposed, was ever heard; nor 
could a shout, in any case, have been heard, for the 
night was one of tumultuous wind. And, though, 
amidst its ravings, sometimes they fancied a sound 
of voices, still, in the dead lulls that now and then 
succeeded, they heard nothing to confirm their hopes. 
As last services to what she might now have called 
her own little family, Agnes took precautions against 
the drifting of the snow within the door and within 
the imperfect window, which had caused them some 
discomfort on the preceding day; and, finally, she 
adopted the most systematic and elaborate plans for 
preventing the possibility of their fire being extin- 
suished,—which, in the event of their being thrown 
upon the ultimate resource of their potatoes, would 
be absolutely indispensable to their existence, and in 
any case a main element of their comfort. 
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The night slipped away, and morning came, 
bringing with it no better hopes of any kind. Change 
there had been none but for the worse. The snow 
had greatly increased in quantity; and the drifts. 
seemed far more formidable. A second day passed 
like the first,—little Agnes still keeping her young 
flock quiet, and tolerably comfortable, and still calling 
on all the elders in succession to say their prayers,. 
morning and night. 


A third day came; and, whether on that or on 
the fourth I do not now recollect, but on one or other, 
there came a welcome gleam of hope. The arrange- 
ment of the snow drifts had shifted during the night; 
and, though the wooden bridge was still impracticable, 
a low wall had been exposed, over which, by a circuit 
which evaded the brook, it seemed possible that a 
road might be found into Grasmere. In some walls 
it was necessary to force gaps; but this was effected 
without much difficulty, even by children; for the 
Westmorland field walls are “‘ open,’’—that is, un- 
cemented with mortar; and the push of a stick will 
generally detach so much from the upper part of 
any old crazy fence as to lower it sufficiently for 
female, or even for childish, steps to pass. The 
little boys accompanied their sister until she came 
to the other side of the hill; which, lying more 
sheltered from the weather, offered a path onwards. 
comparatively easy. Here they parted; and little 
Agnes pursued her solitary mission to the nearest, 
house she could find accessible in Grasmere, 
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No house could have proved a wrong one in such. 
a case. Miss Wordsworth and I often heard the 
description renewed of the horror which, in an imstant, 
displaced the smile of hospitable greeting, when. 
little weeping Agnes told her sad tale. No tongue 
ean express the fervid sympathy which travelled. 
through the vale, like fire in an American forest, 
when it was learned that neither George nor Sarah 
Green had been seen by their children since the day 
of the Langdale sale. Within half an hour, or little- 
more, from the remotest parts of the valley—some- 
of them distant nearly two miles from the point of 
rendezvous—all the men of Grasmere had assembled. 
at the little cluster of cottages called ‘‘ Kirktown,”’ 
from its adjacency to the venerable parish-church of 
St. Oswald. There were at the time I settled in 
Grasmere—viz,, in the spring of 1809, and, therefore, 
I suppose, in 1807-8, fifteen months previously—- 
about sixty-three households in the vale: and the 
total number of souls was about 265 to 270; so that 
the number of fighting men would be about sixty or 
sixty-six, according to the common way of comput-. 
ing the proportion; and the majority were athletic 
and powerfully built. Sixty, at least, after a short. 
consultation as to the plan of operations, and for 
arranging the kind of signals by which they were to: 
communicate from great distances, and in the perilous 
events of mists or snowstorms, set off with the speed 
of Alpine hunters to the hills. The dangers of the 
undertaking were considerable, under the uneasy and 
agitated state of the weather; and all the women 
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of the vale were in the greatest anxiety until night 
brought them back, in a body, unsuccessful. Three 
lays at the least, and I rather think five, the search 
was ineffectual: which arose partly from the great 
extent of the ground to be examined, and partly 
from the natural mistake made of ranging almost 
exclusively during the earlier days on that part of 
the hills over which the path of Easedale might be 
presumed to have been selected under any reasonable 
latitude of cirecuitousness. But the fact is, when 
the fatal accident (for such it has often proved) of a 
permanent mist surprises a man on the hills, if he 
_turns and loses his direction, he is a lost man; and, 
without doing this so as to lose the power of s’orienter 
all at once, it is yet well known how difficult it is 
to avoid losing it insensibly and by degrees. Baffling 
snow-showers are the worst kind of mists. And the 
poor Greens had, under that kind of confusion, 
wandered many a mile out of their proper track; so 
that to search for them upon any line indicated by 
the ordinary probabilities would perhaps offer the 
slenderest chance for finding them. 

The zeal of the people, meantime, was not in the 
least abated. but rather quickened, by the wearisome 
disappointments; every hour of daylight was turned 
to account: no man of the valley ever came home to 
meals; and the reply of a young shoemaker, on the 
fourth night’s return, speaks sufficiently for the un- 
abated spirit of the vale. Miss Wordsworth asked 
what he would do on the next morning. ‘‘ Go up 
again, of course,’’ was his answer. But what if 
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to-morrow also should turn out like all the rest? ‘“Why, 
go up ın stronger force on the day after.” Yet this 
man was sacrificing his own daily earnings, without 
« Chance of recompense. At length sagacious -dogs 
were taken up; and, about noonday, a shout from an 
aërial height, amongst thick volumes of cloudy vapour, 
propagated through repeating bands of men from a 
distance of many miles, conveyed as by telegraph 
into Grasmere the news that the bodies were found. 
George Green was lying at the bottom of a precipice 
from which he had fallen. Sarah Green was found on 
the summit of the precipice; and, by laying together 
all the indications of what had passed, and reading 
into coherency the sad hieroglyphics of their last 
agonies, it was conjectured that the husband had 
desired his wife to pause for a few minutes, wrapping 
her, meantime, in his own greatcoat, whilst he should 
go forward and reconnoitre the ground, in order to 
catch a sight of some object (rocky peak, or tarn, 
or peatfield) which might ascertain their real situa- 
tion. Hither the snow above, already lying in drifts, 
or the blinding snowstorms driving into his eyes, 
must have misled him as to the nature of the circum- 
jacent gtound; for the precipice over which he had 
fallen was but a few yards from the spot in which 
he had quitted his wife. The depth of the descent 
and the fury of the wind (almost always violent on 
these cloudy altitudes) would prevent any distinct 
communication between the dying husband below 
and his despairing wife above; but it was believed by 
the shepherds best acquainted with the ground, and 
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the range of sound as regarded the capacities of the 
‘human ear under the probable circumstances of the 
‘storm, that Sarah might have caught, at intervals, 
the groans of her unhappy partner, supposing that 
‘his death were at all a lingering one. Others, on 
the contrary, supposed her to have gathered this 
‘catastrophe rather from the want of any sounds, and 
from his continued absence, than from any one 
distinct or positive expression of it; both because the 
‘smooth and unruffled surface of the snow where he 
lay seemed to argue that he had died without a 
struggle, perhaps without a groan, and because that 
tremendous sound of ‘‘ hurtling’’ in the upper 
chambers of the air which often accompanies a snow- 
storm, when combined with heavy gales of wind, 
would utterly suppress and stifle (as they conceived) 
any sounds so feeble as those from a dying man. 
In any case, and by whatever sad language of sounds 
-r Signs, positive or negative, she might have learned 
or guessed her loss, it was generally agreed that the 
wild shrieks heard towards midnight in Langdale- 
head announced the agonizing moment which 
brought to her now widowed heart the conviction of 
utter desolation and of final abandonment to her 
‘own solitary and fast-fleeting energies. It seemed 
probable that the sudden disappearance of her 
husband from her pursuing eyes would teach her to 
understand his fate, and that the consequent in- 
definite apprehension of instant death lying all around 
the point on which she sat had kept her stationary 
to the very attitude in which her husband left her, 
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until her failing powers, and the increasing bitterness 
of the cold to one no longer in motion, would soon 
anake those changes of place impossible which too 
awfully had made themselves known as dangerous. 
The footsteps in some places, wherever drifting had 
mot obliterated them, yet traceable as to the outline, 
though partially filled up with later falls of snow, 
satisfactorily showed that, however much they might 
‘have rambled, after crossing and doubling upon their 
own tracks, and many a mile astray from their right 
path, they must have kept together to the very 
plateau or shelf of rock at which (i.e., on which, and 
below which) their wanderings had terminated; for 
‘there were evidently no steps from this plateau in 
the retrograde order. 

By the time they had reached this final stage 
"of their erroneous course, all possibility of escape 
snust have been long over for both alike; because their 
exhaustion must have been excessive before they 
could have reached a point so remote and high; and, 
unfortunately, the direct result of all this exhaustion 
‘had been to throw them farther off their home, or 
from *' any dwelling-place of man,' than they were 
at starting. Here, therefore, at this rocky pinnacle, 
Hype was extinct for the wedded couple, but not 
perhaps for the husband. It was the impression of 
the vale that perhaps, within half-an-hour before 
reachjng this fatal point, George Green might, had 
-his conscience or his heart allowed him- in so base a 
‘desertion, have saved himself singly, without any 
wery great difficulty. It is to be hoped, however— 
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and, for my part, I think too well of human nature 
to hesitate in believing—that not many, even 
amongst the meaner-minded and the least generous 
of men could have reconciled themselves to the 
abandonment of a poor fainting female companion in 
such circumstances. Still, though not more than 
a most imperative duty, it was such a duty as most 
of his associates believed to have cost him (perhaps. 
consciously) his life. It is an impressive truth that 
sometimes in the very lowest forms of duty, less than 
which would rank a man as a villain, there is, 
nevertheless, the sublimest ascent of self-sacrifice. 
To do less would class you as an object of eternal 
scorn: to do so much presumes the grandeur of — 


heroism. For his wife not only must have disabled! baé > 


him greatly by clinging to his arm for support; but 
it was known, from her peculiar character and' 
manner, that she would be likely to rob Wim of his- 
coolness and presence of mind, by too painfully fix- 
ing his thoughts, where her own would be busiest, 
upon their helpless little family. ‘* Stung with the 
thoughts of home ’’—to borrow the fine expression of 
thinking of the blessedness of that warm fireside at 

Blentarn Ghyll which was not again to spread its 
genial glow through her freezing limbs, and of those’ 
darling little faces which, in this world, she was to. 
see no more; unintentionally, and without being aware 
even of that result. she would rob the braye man (foro. 
such he was) of his fortitude, and the strong man of 
his animal resources. And yet (such, in the very 
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opposite direction, was equally the impression uni- 
versally through Grasmere), had Sarah Green fore- 
seen, could her affectionate heart have guessed, even 
the tenth part of that love and neighbourly respect 
for herself which soon afterwards expressed them- 
selves in showers of bounty to her children; could 
she have looked behind the curtain of destiny sufñ- 
ciently to learn that the very desolation of these pooz 
children which wrung her maternal heart, and doubt- 
less constituted to her the sting of death, would prove 
the signal and the pledge of such anxious guardian- 
ship as not many rich men’s children receive, and 
that this overflowing offering to her own memory 


¿` would not be a hasty or decaying tribute of the first 


sorrowing sensibilities, but would pursue her children 
steadily until their hopeful settlement in life: any- 
thing approaching this, known or guessed, would have 
caused her (so said all who knew her) to welcome the 
bitter end by which such privileges were to be pur- 
chased, and solemnly to breathe out into the ear of 
‘that. holy angel who gathers the whispers of dying 
mothers torn asunder from their infants a thankful 


Nunc dimittis (Lord, now lettest thou thy servant>. 


depart in peace), as the farewell ejaculation right- 
fully belonging to the occasion. 

The funeral of the ill-fated Greens was, it may 
be supposed, attended by all the Vale: it took place 
about eight days after they were found; and the 
day happened to be in the most perfect contrast to 
the sort of weather which prevailed at the time of 
their misfortune. Some snow still remained here 


5 
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and there upon the ground; but the azure of the sky 
was unstained by a cloud; and a golden sunlight 
seemed to sleep, so balmy and tranquil was the 
season, upon the very hills where the pair had 
wandered,—then a howling wilderness, but now a 
green pastoral lawn in its lower ranges, and a glitter- 
ing expanse of virgin snow in its higher. George 
Green had, I believe, an elder family by a former 
wife; and it was for some of these children, who 
lived at a distance, and who wished to give their 
attendance at the grave, that the funeral was delayed. 
At this point, because really suggested by the con- 
trast of the funeral tranquillity with the howling 
tempest of the fatal night, it may be proper to 


remind the reader of Wordsworth’s memorial 
stanzas :— 


" Who weeps for strangers? Many wept 
For George and Sarah Green; a” 
Wept for that pair's unhappy fate 
Whose graves may here be seen. 


‘By night upon these stormy fells_ 
Did wife and husband roam; 

Six little ones at home had left, 
And could not find that home. 


* For any dwelling-place of man 
As vainly did they seek: 

He perished; and a voice was heard— 
The widow's lonely shriek. 
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* Not many steps, and she was left 
A body without life— 

A few short steps were the chain that bound 
The husband to the wife. 


** Now do these sternly-featured hills 
Look gently on this grave; 

And quiet now are the depths of air, 
As a sea without a wave. p” 


* But deeper lies the heart of peace, 
In quiet more profound ; 

The heart of quietness is here 
Within this churchyard bound. 


" And from all agony of mind 
It keeps them safe, and far 

From fear and grief, and from all need 
Of sun or guiding star. 


" O darkness of the grave! how deep, 
After that living night— 

That last and dreary living one 
Of sorrow and affright! 


“O sacred marriage-bed of death! 
That keeps them side by side 

In bond of peace, in bond of love, 
That may not be untied !"’ 





Alexander Smith (1830-1867) 
a 
A LARK’S FLIGHT 


Rightly or wrongly, during the last twenty or 
thirty years a strong feeling has grown up in the 
public mind against the principle, and a still 
‘ronger feeling against the practice, of capital 
sunishments. Many people who will admit that the 
execution of the murderer may be, abstractly consi- 


dered, just enough, sincerely doubt whether such .. 


execution be expedient, and are in their own minds 
perfectly certain that it cannot fail to demoralise the 
spectators. In consequence of this, executions have. 
become rare; and it is quite clear that many scound- 
rels, well worthy of the noose, contrive to escape it. 
When, on the occasion of a wretch being turned off, 
the spectators are few, it is remarked by the news- 
papers that the mob is beginning to lose its proverbial 
cruelty, and to be stirred by humane pulses; when. 
they are numerous, and especially when girls and 
women form a majority, the circumstance is noticed 
and deplored. It is plain enough that, if the news- 
paper considered such an exhibition beneficial, it 
would not lament over a few thousand eager wit- 
nesses: if the sermon be edifying, you cannot have too 
large a congregation; if you teach a moral lesson in 
a grand, impressive way, it is difficult to see how you. 
can have too many pupils. Of course, neither the 
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justice nor the expediency of capital punishments falls 
to be discussed here. This, however, may be said, 
that the popular feeling against them may not be so 
admirable a proof of enlightenment as many believe. 
It is true that the spectacle is painful, horrible; but 
in pain and horror there is often hidden a certain 
salutariness, and the repulsion of which we are con- 
scious is as likely to arise from debilitation of public 
‘nerve, as from a higher reach of public feeling. To 
‘my own thinking, it is out of this pain and hateful- 
mess that an execution becomes invested with an 
ideal grandeur. It is sheer horror to all concerned— 
sheriffs, halbertmen, chaplain, spéctators, Jack 
Ketch, and culprit; but out of all this, and towering 
‘behind the vulgar and hideous accessories of the 
scaffold, gleams the majesty of implacable law. When 
every other fine morning a dozen cut-purses were 
hanged at Tyburn, and when such sights did not 
‘run very strongly against the popular current, the 
spectacle was vulgar, and could be of use only to the 
possible cut-purses congregated around the foot of the 
scaffold. Now, when the law has become so far 
merciful; when the punishment of death is reserved 
‘for the murderer; when he can be condemned only 
on the clearest evidence; when, as the days draw 
slowly on to doom, the frightful event impending over 
-one stricken wretch throws its shadow over the heart 
of every man, woman, and child in the great city; 
and when the official persons whose duty it is to 
-see the letter of the law carried out perform that duty 
-at the expense of personal pain, a public execution 
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is not vulgar, it becomes positively sublime. It is 
dreadful, of course; but its dreadfulness melts into- 
pure awfulness. The attention is taken off the crimi- 
nal, and is lost in a sense of the grandeur of justice; 
and the spectator who beholds an execution, solely as 
it appears to the eye, without recognition of the idea 
which towers behind it, must be a very unspiritual 
and unimaginative spectator indeed. 

It is taken for granted that the spectators of 
public executions—the artisans and country people 
who take up their stations over-night as close to the 
barriers as possible, and the wealthier classes who. 
occupy hired windows and employ opera-glasses— 
are merely drawn together by a morbid relish for 
horrible sights. He is a bold man who will stand 
forward as the advocate of such persons—so com- 
pletely is the popular mind made up as to their tastes 
and motives. It is not disputed that the large body 
of the mob, and of the occupants of windows, have 
been drawn together by an appetite for excitement; 
but it is quite possible that many come there- 
from an impulse altogether’ different. Just 
consider the nature of the expected -sight—a man in 
tolerable health probably, in possession of all his 
faculties, perfectly able to realise his position, con- 
scious that for him this world and the next are so near 
that only a few seconds divide them—such a man 
stands in the seeing of several thousand eyes. He- 
is so peculiarly circumstanced, so utterly lonely— 
hearing the tolling of his own death-bell, yet living, 
wearing the mourning clothes for his own funeral—. 
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that he holds the multitude together by a shuddering 
fascination. The sight is a peculiar one, you must 
admit, and every peculiarity has its attractions. 
Your voleano is more attractive than your ordinary 
mountain. Then consider the unappeasable curiosity 
as to death which haunts every human being, and 
how pathetic that curiosity is, in so far as it suggests 
our own ignorance and helplessness, and we see af 
once that people may flock to publie executions for 
other purposes than the gratification of morbid tastes : 
that they would pluck if they could some little 
knowledge of what death is; that imaginatively they 
attempt to reach to it, to touch and handle it through 
an experience which is not their own. It is some 
obscure desire of this kind, a movement of curiosity 
not altogether ignoble, but in some degree pathetic; 
some rude attempt of the imagination to wrest 
from the death of the criminal information as to the 
great secret in which each is profoundly interested, 
which draws around the scaffold people from the 
country harvest-fields, and from the streets and alleys 
of the town. Nothing interests men so much as 
death. Age cannot wither it, nor custom stale it. 
‘A greater crowd would come to see me hanged,’ 
Cromwell is reported to have said when the populace 
came forth on a publie occasion. The Lord Protector 
was right in a sense of which, perhaps, at the moment 
he was not aware. Death is greater than official 
position. When a man has to die, he may safely 
dispense with stars and ribbands. He is invested 
with a greater dignity than is held in the gift 
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of kings. A greater crowd would have gathered to see 
Cromwell hanged, but the compliment would have 
been paid to death rather than to Cromwell. Never 
were the motions of Charles I so scrutinised as when 
he stood for a few moments on the scaffold that 
winter morning at Whitehall. King Louis was no 
great orator usually, but when on J anuary 2, 1793, he 
attempted to speak a few words in the Place de la 
Revolution, it was found necessary to drown his voice 
in a harsh roll of soldiers’ drums. Not without a 
meaning do people come forth to see men die. We 
stand in the valley, they on the hilltop, and on their 
faces strikes the light of the other world, and from - 
some sign or signal of theirs we attempt to discover 
or extract a hint of what it is all like. 

To be publicly put to death, for whatever reason, 
must ever be a serious matter. It is always bitter, 
but there are degrees in its bitterness. It is easy 
to die like Stephen with an opened heaven above 
you, crowded with angel faces. It is easy to die 
like Balmerino with a chivalrous sigh for the White 
Rose, and an audible * God bless King James.’ Such 
men die. for a cause in which they glory, and are 
supported thereby; they are conducted to the portals 
of the next world by the angels, Faith, Pity, Admira- 
tion. But it is not easy to die in expiation of a 
crime like murder, which  engirdles you with 
trembling and horror even in the loneliest places, 
which cuts you off from the sympathies of your kind, 
which reduces the universe to two elements—a sense 
of personal identity, and a memory of guilt. In so 
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dying, there must be inconceivable bitterness; a man 
can have no other support than what strength he 
may pluck from despair, or from the iron with which 
nature may have originally braced heart and nerve. 
Yet, taken as a whole, criminals on the scaffold 
comport themselves creditably. They look Death 
in the face when he wears his cruellest aspect, and 
if they flinch somewhat, they can at least bear to 
look. I believe that, for the criminal, execution 
within the prison walls, with no witnesses save 
some half-dozen official persons, would be infinitely 
more terrible than execution in the presence of a 


-. .gurious, glaring mob. The daylight and the publi- 


city are alien elements, which wean the man a little 
from himself. He steadies his dizzy brain on the 
crowd beneath and around him. He has his last 
‘part to play, and his manhood rallies to play it well. 
Nay, so subtly is vanity intertwined with our motives, 
the noblest and the most ignoble, that I can fancy 
a poor wretch with the noose dangling at his ear, 
and with barely five minutes to live, soothed some- 
what with the idea that his firmness and composure 
will earn him the approbation, perhaps the pity, of 
the spectators. He would take with him, if he could, 
the good opinion of his fellows. This composure of 
criminals puzzles one. Have they looked at death 
so long and closely, that familiarity has robbed it 
of terror? Has life treated them so harshly, that 
they are tolerably well pleased to be quit of it on any 
terms? Or is the whole thing mere blind stupor 
and delirium, in which thought is paralysed, and the 
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man an automaton? Speculation is useless. The 
fact remains that criminals for the most part die well 
and bravely. It is said that the championship of 
England was to be decided at some little distance 
from London on the morning of the day on which 
Thurtell was executed, and that, when he came out 
on the scaffold, he inquired privily of the executioner 
if the result had yet become known. Jack Ketch 
was not aware, and Thurtell expressed his regret 
that the ceremony in which he was chief actor should 
take place so inconveniently early in the day. Think 
of a poor Thurtell forced to take his long journey an 
hour, perhaps, before the arrival of intelligence so- 
important ! 

More than twenty years ago I saw two men 
executed, and the impression then made remains. 
fresh to this day. For this there were many reasons. 
The deed for which the men suffered created an 
immense sensation. They were hanged on the spot 
where the murder was committed—on a rising 
ground, some four miles north-east of the city; and 
as an attempt at rescue was apprehended, there was 
a considerable display of military force on the 
occasion. And when, in the dead silence of thou- 
sands, the criminals stood beneath the halters, an 
incident occurred, quite natural and slight in itself, 
but when taken in connexion with the business then 
proceeding, so unutterably tragic, so overwhelming 
in its pathetic suggestion of contrast, that the feeling 
of it has never departed, and never will. At the time, 
too, I speak of, I was very young; the world was like 
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a die newly cut, whose every impression is fresh and: 
vivid. 

While the railway which connects two northern: 
capitals was being built, two brothers from Ireland, 
named Doolan, were engaged upon it in the capacity 
of navvies. For some fault or negligence, one of 
the brothers was dismissed by the overseer—a Mr. 
Green—of that particular portion of the line on which. 
they were employed. The dismissed brother went. 
off in search of work, and the brother who remained 
—Dennis was the Christian name of him—brooded’ 
over this supposed wrong, and in his dull, twilighted 
_. brain revolved projects of vengeance. He did not 
absolutely mean to take Green’s life, but he meant 
to thrash him to within an inch of it. Dennis, 
anxious to thrash Green, but not quite seeing his way 
to it, Opened his mind one afternoon, when work was 
over, to his friends—fellow-Irishmen and navvies— 
Messrs. Redding and Hickie. These took up Doolan’s. 
wrong as their own, and that evening, by the dull: 
light of a bothy fire, they held a rude parliament, 
discussing ways and means of revenge. It was 
arranged that Green should be thrashed—the amount 
of thrashing left an open question, to be decided, 
unhappily, when the blood was up and the cinder of 
rage blown into a flame. Hickie’s spirit was found 
not to be a mounting one, and it was arranged that 
the active partners in the game should be Doolan 
an@ Redding. Doolan, as the aggrieved party, was 
to strike the first blow, and Redding, as the aggrieved 
party's particular friend, asked and obtained per- 
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mission to strike the second. The main conspirators, 
with a fine regard for the feelings of the weaker 
Hickie, allowed him to provide the weapons of 
assault—so that by some slight filament of aid he 
might connect himself with the good cause. The 
unambitious Hickie at once applied himself to his 
duty. He went out, and in due time returned with 
two sufficient iron pokers. The weapons were 
examined, approved of, and carefully laid aside. 
Doolan, Redding, and Hickie ate their suppers, and 
retired to their several couches to sleep, peacefully 
enough no doubt. About the same time,. too, Green, 


the English overseer, threw down his weary limbs, .. 


and entered on his last sleep—little dreaming what 
the morning had in store for him. 

Uprose the sun, and uprose Doolan and Redding, 
and dressed, and thrust each his sufficient iron poker 
up the sleeve of his blouse, and went forth. They 
took up their station on a temporary wooden bridge 
which spanned the line, and waited there. Across 
the bridge, as was expected, did Green ultimately 
come. He gave them good morning; asked, ‘ why 
they were loafing about?’ received no very pertinent 
answer, perhaps did not care to receive one; whistled 
—the unsuspecting man!—thrust his hands into his 
breeches pockets, turned his back on them, and 
leaned over the railing of the bridge, inspecting 
the progress of the works beneath. The tempta- 
tion was really too great. What could wild Irish 
flesh and blood do? In a moment out from the 
sleeve of Doolan’s blouse came the hidden poker, 
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and the first blow was struck, bringing Green to ‘the 
ground. The friendly Redding, who had bargained 
for the second, and who, naturally enough, was in 
fear of being cut out altogether, jumped on the pros- 
trate man, and fulfilled his share of the bargain with 
a will. It was Redding it was supposed who sped 
the unhappy Green. They overdid their work—like 
young authors—giving many more blows than were 
sufficient, and then fied. The works, of course, were 
that morning in consternation. Redding and Hickie 
were, if I remember rightly, apprehended in the 
course of the day. Doolan got off, leaving no trace 
of his whereabouts. 

These particulars were all learned subsequently. 
The first intimation which we schoolboys received 
of anything unusual having occurred, was the sight 
of a detachment of soldiers with fixed bayonets, 
trousers rolled up over muddy boots, marching 
past the front of the Cathedral hurriedly home to 
barracks. This was a circumstance somewhat 
unusual, We had, of course, frequently seen a couple 
of soldiers trudging along with sloped muskets, and 
that cruel glitter of steel which no one of us could 
look upon quite unmoved; but in such cases, - the 
deserter walking between them in his shirt-sleeves, his 
pinioned hands covered from public gaze by the loose 
folds of his great-coat, explained everything. But 
from the hurried march of these mud-splashed men 
nothing could bə gathered, and we were left to 
speculate upon its meaning. Gradually, however, 
before the evening fell, the rumour of a murder having 
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been committed spread through the city, and 
‘with that I instinctively connected the apparition of 
the file of muddy soldiers. Next day, murder was in 
every mouth. My schoolfellows talked of it to 
the detriment of their lessons: it flavoured the 
tobacco of the fustian artisan as he smoked to work 
after breakfast; it walked on 'Change amongst the 
merchants. It was known that two of the persons 
implicated had been captured, but that the other, and 
-guiltiest, was still at large; and in a few days out 
-on every piece of boarding and blank wall came the 
‘ Hue and cry’—deseribing Doolan like a photograph, 


to the colour and cut of his whiskers, and offering -> 


£100 as reward for his apprehension, or for such 
information as would lead to his apprehension—like 
-a silent, implacable bloodhound following close on the 
track of the murderer. This terrible broad-sheet I 
read, was certain that he had read it also, and fancy 
ran riot over the ghastly fact. For him no hope, no 
rest, no peace, no touch of hands gentler than the 
-hangman’s; all the world is after him like a roaring 
prairie of flame! I thought of Doolan, weary, foot-sore, 
heart-sore, entering some quiet village of an evening; 
and to quench his thirst, going up to the public well, 
around which the gossips are talking, and hearing 
‘that they were talking of him; and seeing from the 
well itself, rr glaring upon him, as if conscious of his 
presence, with a hundred eyes of vengeance. I 
thought of him asleep in out-houses, and starting up 
in wild dreams of the policeman’s hand upon his 
-shoulder fifty tirnes ere morning. He had committed 
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‘the crime of Cain, and the weird of Cain he had to 
-endure. But yesterday innocent, how unimportant; 
to-day bloody-handed, the whole world is talking of | 
him, and everything he touches, the very bed he 
‘sleeps on, steals from him his secret, and is eager 
‘to betray! 

Doolan was finally captured in Liverpool, and 
in the Spring Assize the three men were brought 
‘to trial. The jury found them guilty, but recom- 
‘mended Hickie to merey on account of some sup- 
‘posed weakness of mind on his part. Sentence was, 
of course, pronounced with the usual solemnities. 


-. They were set apart to die; and when snug abed o’ 


nights—for imagination is most mightily moved by 
-contrast—I crept into their desolate hearts, and 
tasted a misery which was not my own. As already 
said, Hickie was recommended to mercy, and the 
- recommendation was ultimately in the proper quarter 
-given effect to. 

The evening before the execution has arrived, 
and the reader has now to imagine the early May 
sunset falling pleasantly on the outskirts of the 
‘city. The houses looking out upon an open 
Square or space, have little plots of garden-ground 
in their fronts, in which mahogany-coloured wall- 
flowers and mealy auriculas are growing. The side 
of this square, along which the City Road stretches 
northward, is occupied by a blind asylum, a brick 
‘building, the bricks painted red and picked out with 
white, after the tidy English fashion, and a high 
white cemetery wall, over which peers the spire of 
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the Gothie Cathedral; and beyond that, on the other 
side of the ravine, rising out of a populous city of the 
dead, a stone John Knox looks down on the Cathe- 
dral, a Bible clutched in his outstretched and menac- 
ing hand. On all this the May sunset is striking, 
dressing everything in its warm, pleasantpink, 
lingering in the tufts of foliage that nestle around the 
asylum, and dipping the building itself one half in 
light, one half in tender shade. This open space or 
square is an excellent place for the games of us 
boys, and * Prisoners’ Base ’ is being carried out with 
as much earnestness as the business of life now by 
those of us who are left. The girls, too, have their - 
games of a quiet kind, which we hold in huge scorn 
and contempt. In two files, linked arm-in-arm, they 
alternately dance towards each other and then retire, 
singing the while, in their clear, girlish treble, verses, 
the meaning and pertinence of which time has worn 
away— 


The Campsie Duke's a-riding, a-riding, a-riding, 


being the oft-recurring ‘ owercome’ or refrain. AIT 
this is going on in the pleasant sunset light, when 
by the apparition of certain waggons coming up from 
the city, piled high with blocks and beams, and 
guarded by a dozen dragoons, on whose brazen hel- 
mets the sunset danced, every game is dismembered, 
and we are in a moment a mere mixed mob of boys 
and girls, flocking around to stare and wonder. Just 
at this place something went wrong with one of the 
waggon wheels, and the procession came to a stop- 
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A crowd collected, and we heard some of the 
grown-up people say that the scaffold was being 
carried out for the ceremony of to-morrow. 
Then, more intensely than ever, one realised the 
condition of the doomed men. We were at our happy 
games in the sunset, they were entering on their last 
night on earth. After hammering and delay the 
wheel was put to rights, the sunset died out, 
waggons and dragoons got into motion and disap- 
peared; and all the night through, whether awake or 
asleep, I saw the torches burning, and heard the ham- 
mers clinking, and witnessed as clearly as if I had 
been an onlooker, the horrid structure rising, till 
it stood complete, with a huge cross-beam from which 
two empty halters hung, in the early morning light. 
Next morning the whole city was in commotion. 
Whether the authorities were apprehensive that a 
rescue would be attempted, or were anxious merely 
to strike terror into the hundreds of wild Irishry 
engaged on the railway, I cannot say; in any case, 
there was a display of military force quite unusual. 
The carriage in which the criminals—Catholics both 
—nond their attendant priests were seated, was 
guarded by soldiers with fixed bayonets; indeed, the 
whole regiment then lying in the city was massed in 
front and behind, with a cold, frightful glitter of steel. 
Besides the foot soldiers, there were dragoons, and 
two pieces of cannon; a whole little army, in fact. 
With a slenderer force battles have been won which 
have made a mark in history. What did the prison- 
ers think of their strange importance, and of the 
6 
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tramp and hurly-burly all around? When the proces- 
sion moved out of the city, it seemed to draw with 
it almost the entire population; and when once the 
‘country roads were reached, the crowd spread 
over the fields on either side, ruthlessly treading 
down the tender wheat braird. I got a glimpse of the 
doomed, blanched faces which had haunted _me so 
long, at the turn of the road, where, for the first 
time, the black cross-beam with its empty halters 
first became visible to them. Both turned and regard- 
ed it with a long, steady look; that done, they again 
bent their heads attentively to the words of the 
clergyman. I suppose in that long, eager, fascinated © 
gaze they practically died—that for them death had 
no additional bitterness. When the mound was 
reached on which the scaffold stood, there was im- 
mense confusion. Around it a wide space was kept e 
clear by the military: the cannon were placed in 
position; out flashed the swords of the dragoons; 
beneath and around on every side was the crowd. 
Between two brass helmets I could see the seaffold 
clearly enough, and when in a little while the men, 
bareheaded and with their attendants, appeared upon 
it, the surging crowd became stiffened with fear and 
awe. And now it was that the incident so simple, so 
natural, so much in the ordinary course of things, 
and yet so frightful in its tragic suggestions, took 
place. Be it remembered that the season was early 
“May, that the day was fine, that the wheat-fields 
‘were clothing themselves in the green of the young 
crop; and that around the scaffold, standing on a 
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sunny mound, a wide space was kept clear. When 
the men appeared beneath the ‘beam, each under his 
proper halter, there was a dead silence—every one 
was gazing too intently to whisper to his neighbour 
even. Just then, out of the grassy space at the foot 
-of the scaffold, in the dead silence audible to all, a 
lark rose from the side of its nest, and went singing 
upward in its happy flight. O heaven! how did that 
song translate itself into dying ears? Did it bring 
in one wild burning moment father, and mother, and 
poor Trish cabin, and prayers said at bed-time, and 
the smell of turf fires, and innocent sweethearting, and 
rising and setting suns? Did it—but the dragoon’s 
horse has become restive, and his brass helmet bobs 
‘up and down and blots everything; and there is a 
sharp sound, and I feel the great crowd heave and 
‘swing, and hear it torn by a sharp shiver of pity, and 
the men whom I saw so near but a moment ago 
are at immeasurable distance, and have solved the 
great enigma—and the lark has not yet finished his 
flight: you can see and hear him yonder in the 
fringe of a white May cloud. 

This ghastly lark’s flight, when the circum- 
stances are taken into consideration, is, I am in- 
‘clined to think, more terrible than anything of the 
same kind which I have encountered in books. The 
artistic uses of contrast as background and accom- 
paniment, are well known to nature and the poets. 
Joy is continually worked on sorrow, sorrow on joy; 
riot is framed in peace, peace in riot. Lear and the 
Fool always go together. Trafalgar is being fought 
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while Napoleon is sitting on horseback watching the 
Austrian army laying down its arms at Ulm. In 
Hood’s poem, it is when looking on the released 
schoolboys at their games that Eugene Aram remem- 
bers he is a murderer. And these two poor Irish 
labourers could not die without hearing a lark singing 
in their ears. It is Nature’s fashion. She never 
quite goes along with us. She is sombre at weddings, 
sunny at funerals, and she frowns on ninety-nine out 
of a hundred pic-nics, 

There is a stronger element of terror in this 
incident of the lark than in any story of a similar 
kind I can remember. Ai 

A good story is told of an Irish gentleman— 
still known in London society—who inherited the- 
family estates and the family banshee. The estates 
he lost—no uncommon circumstance in the history® 
of Irish gentlemen,—but the banshee, who expected 
no favours, stuck to him in his adversity, and crossed’ 
the channel with him, making herself known only on 
occasions of deathbeds and sharp family misfortunes. 
This gentleman had an ear, and, seated one night at 
the opera, the keen—heard once or twice before on 
memorable occasions—thrilled through the din of the 
orchestra and the passion of the singers. He hurried’ 
home of course, found his immediate family well, 
but on the morrow a telegram arrived with the 
announcement of a brother's death. Surely of all 
superstitions that is the most imposing which makes 
the other world interested in the events which befall 
our mortal lot. For the mere pomp and pride of it,. 
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your ghost is worth a dozen retainers, and it is 
entirely inexpensive. The peculiarity and super- 
natural worth of this story lies in the idea of the old 
wail piercing through the sweet entanglement of 
stringed instruments and extinguishing Grisi. 
Modern circumstances and luxury crack, as it were, 
and reveal for a moment misty and aboriginal time 
big with portent. There is “a ridiculous Scotch story 
in which one gruesome touch lives. A clergyman's 
female servant was seated in the kitchen one Saturday 
night reading the Scriptures, when she was somewhat 
startled by hearing at the door the tap and voice of 
. her sweetheart. Not expecting him, and the hour 
being somewhat late, she opened it in astonish- 
ment, and was still more astonished to hear him on 
entering abuse Scripture-reading. He behaved al- 
¿together in an unprecedented manner, and in many 
ways terrified the poor girl. Ultimately he knelt 
before her, and laid his head on her lap. You can 
fancy her consternation when glancing down she dis- 
covered that, instead of hair, the head was covered 
with the moss of the moorland. By a sacred name 
she adjured him to tell who he was, and in a moment 
the figure was gone. It was the Fiend, of course— 
diminished sadly since Milton saw him bridge chaos— 
fallen from worlds to kitchen-wenches. But just 
think how in the story, in half-pity, in half-terror, 
the popular feeling of homelessness, of being outcast, 
of being unsheltered as waste and desert places, has 
incarnated itself in that strange covering of the head. 
It is a true supernatural touch. One other story I 
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have heard in the misty Hebrides: A Skye gentleman, 
was riding along an empty moorland road. All at 
once, as if it had sprung from the ground, the empty 
road was crowded by a funeral procession. Instinc- 
tively he drew his horse to a side to let it pass, which 
it did without sound of voice, without tread of foot. 
Then he knew it was an apparition. Staring on it, 
he knew every person who either bore the corpse or 
who walked behind as mourners. There were the 
neighbouring proprietors at whose houses he dined, 
there were the members of his own ¢kirk-session, 
there were the men to whom he was wont to give 
good-morning when he met them on the road or at .- 
market. Unable to discover his own own image in the 
throng, was inwardly marvelling whose funeral it 
could be, when the, troop of spectres vanished, and’ 
the road was empty as before. Then, remembering’ 
that the coffin had an invisible occupant, he cried out, 
“It is my funeral! ’ and, with all his strength taken 
out of him, rode home to die. All these stories have 
their own touches of terror; yet I am inclined to- 
think that my lark rising from the scaffold foot, and 
singing to two such auditors, is more terrible than 
$ any one of them. 








Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881) 
ON THE CHOICE OF BOOKS 


Advices, I believe, to young men, as to all men, 
are very seldom much valued. There is a great deal 
of advising, and very little faithful performing; and 
talk that does not end in any kind of action is better 
suppressed r altogether. I would not, therefore, go 
much into advising; but there is one advice I must 
give you. In fact, it is the summary of all advices, 
and doubtless you have heard it a thousand times; 
but I must nevertheless let you hear it the thousand- 
and-first time, for it is most intensely true, whether 
you will believe it at present or not:—namely, That 
above all things the interest of your whole life 
depends on your being diligent, now while it is called 
to-day, in this place where you have come to get 
education! Diligent: that includes in it all virtues 
that a student can have; I mean it to include all 
those qualities of conduct that lead on to the 
acquirement of real instruction and improvement in 
such a place. If you will believe me, you who are 
young, yours is the golden season of life. As you 
have heard it called, so it verily is, the seed-time of 
life; in which, if you do not sow, or if you sow tares 
instead of wheat, you cannot expect to reap well 
afterwards, and you will arrive at little. And in the 
course of years, when you come to look back, if you 
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have not done what you have heard from your 
advisers,—and among many counsellors there is 
wisdom,—you will bitterly repent when it is too late. 
The habits of study acquired at Universities are of 
the highest importance in after-life. At the season 
when you are young in years, the whole mind is, as 
it were, fluid, and is capable of forming itself into 
any shape that the owner of the mind pleases to 
allow it, or constrain it, to form itself into. The 
mind is then in a plastic or fluid state: but it hardens 
gradually, to the consistency of rock or of iron, and 
you cannot alter the habits of an old man: he, as 
he has begun, so he will proceed and go on to the 
last. 

By diligence I mean, among other things, and 
very chiefly too,—honesty, in all your inquiries, and 
in all you are about. Pursue your studies in the 
way your conscience can name honest. More and 
more endeavour to do that. Keep, I should say for 
one thing, an accurate separation between what you 
have really come to know in your minds and what is 
still unknown. Leave all that latter on the hypothe- 
tical side of the barrier, as things afterwards to be 
acquired, if acquired at all; and be careful not to 
admit a thing as known when you do not yet know 
it. Count a thing known only when it is imprinted 
clearly on your mind, and has become transparent to 
you, so that you may survey it on all sides with 
intelligence. There is such a thing as a man endea- 
vouring to persuade himself, and endeavouring to 
persuade others, that he knows things, when he 
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does not know more than the outside skin of them: 
and yet he goes flourishing about with them. There is 
also a process called cramming, in some Universities, — 
that is, getting-up such points of things as the examin- 
er is likely to put questions about. Avoid all,that, 
as entirely unworthy of an honourable mind. Be 
modest, and humble, and assiduous in your attention 
to what your teachers tell you, who are profoundly 
interested in trying to bring you forward in the right 
way, so far as they have been able to understand it. 
Try all things they set before you, in order, if 
possible, to understand them, and to follow and 
..adopt them in proportion to their fitness for you. 
Gradually see what kind of work you individually 
can do; it is the first of all problems for a man to 
find out what kind of work he is to do in this universe. 
In short, morality as regards study is, as in all other 
things, the primary consideration, and overrules all 
others. A dishonest man cannot do anything real; 
he never will study with real fruit; and perhaps it 
would be greatly better if he were tied up from trying 
it. He does nothing but darken counsel by the words 
he utters. That is a very old doctrine, but a very 
true one; and you will find it confirmed by all the 
thinking men that have ever lived in this long series 
of generations of which we are the latest. 

I daresay you know, very many of you, that it 
is now some seven hundred years since Universities 
were first set-up in this world of ours. Abelard and 
other thinkers had arisen with doctrines in them which 
people wished to hear of, and students flocked 
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towards them from all parts of the world. There was. 
no getting the thing recorded in books, as you now 
may. You had to hear the man speaking to you 
vocally, or else you could not learn at all what it 
was that he wanted to say. And so they gathered 
together, these speaking ones,—the various people 
who had anything to teach;—and formed themselves 
gradually, under the patronage of kings and other 
potentates who were anxious about the culture of 
their populations, and nobly studious of their best 
benefit; and became a _ body-corporate, with high 
privileges, high dignities, and really high aims, under 
the title of a University. ar 
Possibly too you may have heard it said that 
the course of centuries has changed all this; and 
that * the true University of our days is a Collection 
of Books.” And beyond doubt, all this is greatly 
altered by the invention of Printing, which took place 
about midway between us and the origin of Univer- 
sities. Men have not now to go in person to where 
a Professor is actually speaking; because in most. 
cases you can get his doctrine out of him through a 
book; and can then read it, and read it again and 
again, and study it. That is an immense change, 
that one fact:of Printed Books. And I am not sure 
that I know of any University in which the whole 
of that fact has yet been completely taken in, and 
the studies moulded in complete conformity with it. 
Nevertheless, Universities have, and will continue to 
have, an indispensable value in society ;—I think, a. 
very high, and it might be, almost the highest value.. 
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It remains, however, practically a most import- 
ant truth, what I alluded to above, that the main. 
use of Universities in the present age is that, after 
you have done with all your classes, the next thing 
is a collection of books, a great library of good books, 
which you proceed to study and to read. What the 
Universities can mainly do for you,—what I have. 
found the University did for me, is, That it taught 
me to read, in various languages, in various sciences;. 
so that I could go into the books which treated of 
these things, and gradually penetrate into any 
department I wanted to make myself master of, as. 


.. I found it suit me. 


Well, Gentlemen, whatever you may think of 
these historical points, the clearest and most im- 
perative duty lies on every one of you to be assiduous 
in your reading. Learn to be good readers,—which 
is perhaps a more difficult thing than you imagine. 
Learn to be discriminative in your reading; to read 
faithfully, and with your best attention, all kinds of 
things which you have a real interest in, a real not 
an imaginary, and which you find to be really fit for 
what you are engaged in. Of course, at the present 
time, in a great deal of the reading incumbent on 
you, you must be guided by the books recommended 
by your Professors for assistance towards the effect. 
of their prelections. And then, when you leave the 
University, and go into studies of your own, you 
will find it very important that you have chosen a 
field, some province specially suited to you, in which 
you can study and wark. The most unhappy of all 
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men is the man who cannot tell what he is going to 
do, who has got no work cut-out for him in the world, 
and does not go into it. For work is the grand cure 
of all the maladies and miseries that ever beset man- 
kind,—honest work, which you intend getting done. 


If, in any vacant vague time, you are in a strait 
as to choice of reading,—a very good indication for 
you, perhaps the best you could get, is towards some 
book you have a great curiosity about. You are then 
in the readiest and best of all possible conditions to 
improve by that book. It is analogous to what 
doctors tell us about the physical health and appetites 
of the patient. You must learn, however, to distin- 
guish between false appetite and true. There is such 
a thing as a false appetite, which will lead a man 
into vagaries with regard to diet; will tempt him 
to eat spicy things, which he should not eat at all, 
nor would, but that the things are toothsome, and 
that he is under a momentary baseness of mind. A 
man ought to examine and find out what he really 
and truly has an appetite for, what suits his consti- 
tution and condition; and that, doctors tell him, is 
in general the very thing he ought to have. And so 
with books. 


As applicable to all of you, I will say that it is 
highly expedient to go into History; to inquire into 
what has passed before you on this Earth, and in 
the Family of Man. 


The history of the Romans and Greeks will first 
of all concern you; and you willfind that the classical 
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knowledge you have got will be extremely applicable 
to elucidate that. There you have two of the most 
remarkable races of men in the world set before you, 
calculated to open innumerable reflections and con- 
siderations; a mighty advantage, if you can achieve 
it;—to say nothing of what their two languages will 
yield you, which your Professors can better explain; 
model languages, which are universally admitted to 
be the most perfect forms of speech we have yet 
found to exist among men. And you will find, if 
you read well, a pair of extremely remarkable 
nations, shining in the records left by themselves, as 
a kind of beacon, or solitary mass of illumination, to 
light-up some noble forms of human life for us, in 
the otherwise utter darkness of the past ages; and 
it will be well worth your while if you can get into 
the understanding of what these people were, and 
what they did. You will find a great deal of hearsay, 
of empty rumour and tradition, which does not touch 
on the matter; but perhaps some of you will get to 
see the old Roman and the old Greek face to face; 
you will know in some measure how they contrived 
to exist, and to perform their feats in the world. 

.- I believe, also, you will find one important thing 
not much noted, That there was a very great deal of 
deep religion in both nations. This is pointed out 
by the wiser kind of historians, and particularly by 
Ferguson, who is very well worth reading on Roman 
History,—and who, I believe, was an alumnus of our 
own University. His book is a very creditable work. 
He points out the profoundly religious nature of the 
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Roman people, notwithstanding their ruggedly posi- 
tive, defiant and fierce ways. They believed that 
Jupiter Optimus Maximus was lord of the universe, 
and that he had appointed the Romans to become the 
chief of nations, provided they followed his com- 
mands,—to brave all danger, all difficulty, and stand 
up with an invincible front, and be ready to do and 
die; and also to have the same sacred regard - to 
truth of promise, to thorough veracity, thorough 
integrity, and all the virtues that accompany that 
noblest quality of man, valour,—to which latter the 
Romans gave the name of ‘ virtue ' proper (virtus, 


manhood), as the crown and summary of all that is `` 


ennobling for a man. In the literary ages of Rome 
this religious feeling had very much decayed away: 
but it still retained its place among the lower classes 
of the Roman people. Of the deeply religious nature 
of the Greeks, along with their beautiful and sunny 
effulgences of art, you have striking proof, if you 
look for it. In the tragedies of Sophocles there is a 
. most deep-toned recognition of the eternal justice of 
Heaven, and the unfailing punishment of crime 
against the laws of God. I believe you will find in 
all histories of nations, that this has been at the origin 
and foundation of them all; and that no nation which 
did not contemplate this wonderful universe with an 
awestricken and reverential belief that there was a 
. great unknown, omnipotent, and all-wise and all-just 
Being, superintending all men in it, and all interests 

in it,—no nation ever came to very much, nor did 
any man either, who forgot that. If a man did forget 
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that, he forgot the most important part of his mission 
in this world. 

I should say also of that Protectorate of Oliver 
-Cromwell’s, notwithstanding the censures it bas 
encountered, and the denial of everybody that it 
could continue in the world, and so on, it appears 
to me to have been, on the whole, the most salutary 
thing in the modern history of England. If Oliver 
‘Cromwell had continued it out, I don’t know what 
it would have come to. It would have got corrupted 
probably in other hands, and could not have gone 
on; but it was pure and true, to the last fibre, in 


*- his mind; there was perfect truth in it while he ruled 


“over it. 

Macchiavelli has remarked, in speaking of the 
Romans, that Democracy cannot long exist any- 
“where in the world; that as a mode of government, 
of national management or administration, it 
involves an impossibility, and after a little 
while must end in wreck. And he goes on proving. 
that, in his own way. I do not ask you all ito follow 
him in that conviction,—but it is to him a clear 
truth; he considers it a solecism and impossibility 
that the universal mass of men should ever govern 
themselves. He has to admit of the Romans, that 
they continued a long time; but believes it was 
purely in virtue of this item in their constitution, 
namely, of their all having the conviction in their 
minds that it was solemnly necessary, at times, to 
appoint a Dictator; a man who had the power of life 
-and death over everything, who degraded men out 
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of their places, ordered them to execution, and did 
whatever seemed to him good in the name of God 
above him. He was commanded to take care that 
the republic suffer no detriment. And Macchinavelli 
calculates that this was the thing which purified the 
social system from time to time, and enabled it to 
continue as it did. Probable enough, if you consider 
it. And an extremely proper function surely, this of 
a Dictator, if the republic was composed of little 
other than bad and tumultuous men, triumphing in 
general over the better, and all going the bad road, 
in fact. Well, Oliver Cromwell's Protectorate, or 
Dictatorate if you will let me name it so, lasted for. . 
about ten years, and you will find that nothing which 
was contrary to the laws of Heaven was allowed to 
live by Oliver. 

I do not know whether it has been sufficiently, 
brought home to you that there are two kinds of 
books. When a man is reading on any kind of 
subject, in most departments of books,—in all books, 
if you take it in a wide sense,—he will find that there 
is a division into good books and bad books. Every- 
where a good kind of book and a bad kind of book. 
I am not to assume that you are unacquainted, or 
ill acquainted, with this plain fact; but I may remind 
‘you that it is becoming a very important considera- 
tion in our day. And we have to cast aside altogether 
the idea people have, that if they are reading any 
book, that if an ignorant man is reading any book, 
he is doing rather better than nothing at all. I must 
entirely call that in question; I even venture to deny 
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that. - It would be much safer and better for many 
a reader, that he had no concern with books at all. 
There is a number, a frightfully increasing number, 
of books that are decidedly, to the readers of them, 
not useful. But an ingenuous reader will learn, 
also, that a certain number of books were written 
by a supremely noble kind of people, —not a very great 
number of books, but still a number fit to occupy all - 
your- reading industry, do adhere more or less to 
that side of things. In short, as I have written it 
down somewhere else, I conceive that books are like 
men’s souls; divided into sheep and goats. Some 
few are going up, and carrying us up, heavenward; 
calculated, I mean, to be of priceless advantage in 
teaching,—in forwarding the teaching of all genera- 
tions, Others, a frightful multitude, are going down, 
down; doing ever the more and the wider and the 
wilder mischief. Keep a strict eye on that latter 
class of books, my young friends !— 

And for the rest, in regard to all your studies 
and readings here, and to whatever you may learn, 
you are to remember that the object is not particular 
knowledges,—not that of getting higher and higher 
in technical perfections, and all that sort of thing. 
There is a higher aim lying at the rear of all that, 
especially among those who are intended for literary 
or speaking pursuits, or the sacred profession. You 
are ever to bear in mind that there lies behind that 
the acquisition of what may be called wisdom ;— 
namely, sound appreciation and just decision as to 
all the objects that come round you, and the habit 

T 
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of behaving with justice, candour, clear insight, and 
loyal adherence to fact. Mere vocality, mere culture 
of speech, is not the synonym of wisdom by any 
means! A man may be a ‘great speaker,’ as 
eloquent as you like, and but little real substance 
in him. 

Oh, it is a dismal chapter all that, if one went 
into it,—-what has been done by rushing after fine 
speech! I have written down some very fierce things 
about that, perhaps considerably more emphatic than 
I could now wish them to be; but they, were and are 
deeply my conviction. There is very great necessity 
indeed of getting a little more silent than we are. ` 
It seems to me as if the finest nations of the world,— 
the English and the American, in chief,—were going 
all off into wind and tongue. But it will appear 
sufficiently tragical by and by, long after I am away 
out of it. There is a time to speak, and a time to 
be silent. Silence withal is the eternal duty of a 
man. He won't get to any real understanding of what 
is complex, and what is more than aught else pertinent 
to his interests, without keeping silence too. ‘ Watch 
the tongue,’ is a very old precept, and a most true 
one. | 

I don’t want to discourage any of you from your 
Demosthenes, and your studies of the niceties of 
language, and all that. Believe me, I value that as 
much as any one of you. I consider it a very grace- 
ful thing, and a most proper, for every human 
creature to know what the implement which he uses 
in communicating his thoughts is, and how to make 
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the very utmost of it. I want you to study Demos- 
thenes, and to know all his excellences. At the same 
time, I must say that speech, in the case even of 
Demosthenes, does not seem, on the whole, to have 
turned to almost any good account. He advised 
next to nothing that proved practicable; much of the 
reverse. Why tell me that a man is a fine speaker, 
if it is not the truth that he is speaking? Phocion, 
who mostly did not speak at all, was a great deal 
nearer hitting the mark than Demosthenes. He 
used to tell the Athenians, “‘ You can’t fight Philip. 


~ Better if you don’t provoke him, as Demosthenes is 


always urging you to do. You have not the slightest 
chance with Philip. He is a man who holds his 
tongue; he has great disciplined armies; a full 
treasury; can bribe anybody you like in your cities 
here; he is going on steadily with an unvarying aim 
towards his object; while you, with your idle clamour- 
ings, with your Cleon the Tanner spouting to you 
what you take for wisdom—! Philip will infallibly 
beat any set of men such as you, going on raging 
from shore to shore with all that rampant nonsense.” 
Demosthenes said to him once, ‘* Phocion, you will 
drive the Athenians mad some day, and they will 


‘kill you.” ** Yes,” Phocion answered, “* me, when 
they go mad; and as soon as they get sane again, 
you! ” 


Tt is also told of him how he went once to 
Messene on some deputation which the Athenians 
wanted him to head, on some kind of matter of an 
intricate and contentious nature: Phocion went 
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accordingly; and had, as usual, a clear story to have 
told for himself and his case. He was a man of 
few words, but all of them true and to the point. 
And so he had gone on telling his story for a while, 
when there arose some interruption. One man, 
interrupting with something, he tried to answer; then 
another, the like; till finally, too many went in, and 
all began arguing and bawling in endless debate. 
Whereupon Phocion struck-down his staff; drew back 
altogether, and would speak no other word to any 
man. It appears to me there is a kind of eloquence 
in that rap of Phocion’s staff which is equal to 
anything Demosthenes ever said: ‘“‘ Take your own 
way, then; I go out of it altogether.”’ 


If a * good speaker,’ never so eloquent, does not. 
see into the fact, and is not speaking the truth of 
that, but the untruth and the mistake of that,—is 
there a more horrid kind of object in creation? Of 
such speech I hear all manner of people say, ‘‘ How 
excellent!” Well, really it is not the speech, but the 
thing spoken, that I am anxious about! I really 
care very little how the man said it, provided I 
understand him, and it be true. Excellent speaker? 
But what if he is telling me things that are contrary 
to the fact; what if he has formed a wrong judgment 
about the fact,—if he has in his mind (like Phocion’s. 
friend, Cleon the Tanner) no power to form a right 
judgment in regard to the matter? 


I need not hide from you, young Gentlemen,— 
and it is one of the last things I am going to tell you,. 
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-—that you have got into a very troublous epoch of the 
‘world. You will find the ways of the world, I think, 
more anarchical than ever. Lock where one will, revo- 
lution has come upon us. We have got into the age of 
revolutions: All kinds of things are coming to be 
subjected to fire, as it were: hotter and hotter blows 
the element round everything. Curious to see how, 
in Oxford and other places that used to seem as 
lying at anchor in the stream of time, regardless of 
all changes, they are getting into the highest humour 
of mutation, and all sorts of new ideas are afloat. 
It is evident that whatever is not inconsumable, made 
of asbestos, will have to be burnt, in this world. 
Nothing other will stand the heat it is getting 
exposed to. , | 

And in saying that, I am but saying in other 
words that we are in an epoch of anarchy. Anarchy 
plus a constable! There is nobody that picks one’s 
pocket without some policeman being ready to take 
him up. But in every other point, man is becoming 
more and more the son, not of Cosmos, but of Chaos. 
He is a disobedient, discontented, reckless and al- 
together waste kind of object (the commonplace man 
is, in these epochs); and the wiser kind of man,— 
the select few, of whom I hope you will be part,— 
has more and more to see to this, to look vigilantly 
forward; and will require to move with double 
wisdom. Will find, in short, that the crooked things 
he has got to pull straight in his own life all round 
him, wherever he may go, are manifold, and will 
task all his strength, however great it be. 
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But why should I complain of that either? For 
that is the thing a man is born to, in all epochs. 
He is born to expend every particle of strength that 
God Almighty has given him, in doing the work he 
finds he is fit for; to stand up to it to the last breath 
of life, and do his best. We are called upon to do 
that; and the reward we all get,—which we are per- 
fectly sure of, if we.have merited it,—is that we 
have got the work done, or at least that we have 
tried to do the work. For that is a great blessing in 
itself; and I should say, there is not very much 
more reward than that going in this world. If the 
man gets meat and clothes, what matters it whether 
he buy those necessaries with seven thousand a 
year, or with seven million, could that be, or with 
seventy pounds a year? He can get meat and clothes 
for that; and he will find intrinsically, if he is a 
wise man, wonderfully little real difference. 

On the whole, avoid what is called ambition; that 
is not a fine principle to go upon,—and it has in it 
all degrees of vulgarity, if that is a consideration. 
* Seekest thou great things, seek them not:’ I 
warmly second that advice of the wisest of men. 
Don't be ambitious; don’t too much need success; be 
loyal and modest. Cut down the proud towering 
thoughts that get into you, or see that they be pure 
as well as high. There is a nobler ambition than 
the gaining of all California would be, or the getting 
of all the suffrages that are on the Planet just now. 

Finally, Gentlemen, I have one advice to give 
you, which is practically of very great importance, 
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though a very humble one. In the midst of your 
zeal and ardour,—for such, I foresee, will rise high 
enough, in spite of all the counsels to moderate it 
that I can give you,—remember the care of health. 
I have no doubt you have among you young souls 
ardently bent to consider life cheap, for the purpose 
of getting forward in what they are aiming at of 
high; but you are to consider throughout, much more 
than is done at present, and what it would have been 
a very great thing for me if I had been able to consider, 
that health is a thing to be attended to continually; 
that you are to regard that as the very highest of 
all temporal things for you. There is no kind of 
achievement you could make in the world that is 
equal to perfect health. What to it are nuggets and 
millions? The French financier said, ‘* Why, is 
there no sleep to be sold!’ Sleep was not in the 
market at any quotation. 

It is a curious thing, which I remarked long 
ago, and have often turned in my head, that 
the old word for “holy " in the Teutonic lan- 
guages, heilig, also means * healthy." I find that 
you could not get any better definition of 
what ‘holy’ really is than “ healthy.” Com- 
pletely healthy; mens sana in corpore sano. A man 
all lucid, and in equilibrium. His intellect a clear 
mirror geometrically plane, brilliantly sensitive to all 
objects and impressions made on it, and imaging all 
things in their correct proportions; not twisted up 
into convex or concave, and distorting everything, so 
that he cannot see the truth of the matter without 
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endless groping and manipulation: healthy, clear 
and free, and discerning truly all round him. We 
never can attain that at all. In fact, the operations 
we have got into are destructive of it. You cannot, 
if you are going to do any decisive intellectual opera- 
tion that will last a long while; if, for instance, you 
are going to write a book,—you cannot manage it (at 
least, I never could) without getting decidedly made 
ill by it: and really one nevertheless must; if it is 
your business, you are obliged to follow out what 
you are at, and to do it, if even at the expense of 
health. Only remember, at all times, to get back 
as fast as possible out of it into health; and regard 
that as the real equilibrium and centre of things. 
You should always look at the heilig, which means 
* holy ’ as well as ‘ healthy.’ 

And that old etymology,—what a lesson it is 
against certain gloomy, austere, ascetic people, who 
have’ gone about as if this world were all a dismal 
prison-house! It has indeed got all the ugly things 
in it which I have been alludirfg to; but therg is an 
eternal sky over it; and the blessed sunshine, the 
green of prophetic spring, and rich harvests coming, 
—all this is in it too. Piety does not mean that a 
man should make a sour face about things, and refuse 
to enjoy wisely what his Maker has given. Neither 
do you find it to have been so with the best sort,— 
with old Knox, in particular. No; if you look into 
Knox, you will find a beautiful Scotch humour in 
him, as well as the grimmest and sternest truth 
when necessary, and a great deal of laughter. We 
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find really some of the sunniest glimpses of things 
-come out of Knox that I have seen in any man. 

On the whole, I would bid you stand up to your 
work, whatever it may be, and not be afraid of it; 
not in sorrows or contradictions to yield, but to push 
-on towards the goal. And don’t suppose that people 
are hostile to you or have you at ill-will, in the world. 
In general, you will rarely find anybody designedly 
-doing you ill. You may feel often as if the whole 
world were obstructing you, setting itself against you: 
but you will find that to mean only, that the world 
is travelling in a different way from you, and, rushing 

‘-.on in its own path, heedlessly treads on you. That 
is mostly all: to you no specifie ill-will;—only each 
has an extremely good-will to himself, which he has 
a right to have, and is rushing on towards his object. 

. IÍ you find many people who are hard and in- 
different to you, in a world which you consider to 
‘be inhospitable and cruel, as often indeed happens 
to a tender-hearted, striving young creature, you 
will alsogfind there are noble hearts who will look 
kindly on you; and their help will be precious to you 
‘beyond price. You will get good and evil as you go 
-on, and have the success that has been appointed you. 
Work, and despair not: * We bid you be of hope!’ 
—let that be my last word. 
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r EMANCIPATION—BLACK AND WHITE 


‘og Make ua eaa- Pitdde Lin. Serta 
e 6s, Qua ashie’ ie’s plaintive inquiry, ART I not a man 
and a brother? ™* seems at last to have received its, _ m. 
: 4 ‘a final reply—the recent decision of the fierce trial by-2502%. 
a Wee battle on the other side of the Atlantic fully con- Paiz 
curring with that long since delivered here in a more 
peaceful way. 
¿ The quesion is settled; but even those who are -- 
most thoroughly convinced that the doom is just, 
must see good grounds for repudiating half the argu-Ryjeet 
ments which have been employed by the winning 
side; and for doubting whether its ultimate results 
will embody the hopes of the victors, though (they 
#-~fmay more than realise the fears of the vanquished.) 
It may be quite true that some negroes are better 
than some white men; but no rational man, gognisanb aJ +- 
of the facts, believes that the average negro is the 
equal, still less the superior, of the average white 
man. And, if this be true, it is simply incredible em Cake 
that, when all his disabilities are removed, and our 
prognathous relative has a fair field and no favour, as. 
well as no oppressor, he will be able to compete 
successfully with his bigger-brained and smaller- 
_ jawed rival, in a contest which is to be carried on 
“by the thoughts and not by bites. The highest places- 
in the hierarchy of civilisation will assuredly not be 
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dons toewa imal 
within the reach of our dusky cousins, though it 


is by no means necessary that they should be re- 


Lu» eestricted to the lowest. (ut whatever the position 
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pany 


“<-of stable equilibrium into which the laws of social pamte} 


-o ue T 


gravitation may bring the negro, all responsibility > Z7. 
for the result will henceforward lie between Nature ****** 
and him.) (he white man may wash his hands of 
it, and the Caucasian conscience be void of of reproach feaa 
for evermore.) And this, if we look to the bottom of 
the matter, is the real justification for the abolition 
policy. ee sor 





tet % The doctrine of equal natural rights may be an 


bees moget delusions emancipation may convert = 
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itani may even have to do without cotton miia. 


but all these evils must be faced if the moral law, 

that no human being can arbitrarily dominate over słtġ— s 
another without grievous damage to his own nature, 

be, as many think, as readily demonstrable byes t5 
experiment as any physical truth. Qf this be true, 

no slavefy can be abolished without a double emanci- 
pation, and the master will benefit by freedom more 

than the freed-man. ) ? a a 


čą The like considerations apply to all the other 
questions of emancipation which are at present 
stirring the world—the multifarious demands that Ve~-< 4 
classes of mankind shall be relieved from restrictions 
imposed by the artifice of man, and not by the neces- > Liat 
sities of Nature. One of the most important, if not ba ) 
the most important, of all these, is that which daily {” day vs eas 
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metita Woka? 
threatens to become the *‘ irrepressible ° woman 
‘question. What social and political rights have 
women? What ought they to be allowed, or not 
allowed, to do, be, and suffer? And, as involved in, 
and underlying all these questions, how ought they 
to be educated? anion wie s Santas age onl 
~wthipers © There are philogynists as fanatical as any “" miso- 


DQR 


gynists ’’ who, reversing our antiquated notions, 

bid the man look upon the woman as the higher type 

‘of humanity; who ask us to regard the female 

intellect as the clearer and the quicker, if not the 

‘stronger; who desire us to look up to the feminine 

moral sense as the purer and the nobler; and bid . 
man abdicate his usurped sovereignty over Nature in 
favour of the female line. On the other hand, there 
are persons not to be outdone in all loyalty and just 
respect for womankind, but by nature hard of head 
and haters of delusion, however charming, who not 
only repudiate the new woman-worship which so 
many’ sentimentalists and some philosophers are 
desirous of setting up, but, carrying their audacity 
further, deny even the natural equality of the sexes. 
‘They assert, on the contrary, that in every excellent 
character, whether mental or physical, the average 
woman is inferior to the ‘average man, in the sense 
of having that character less in quantity and lower 
in quality. Tell these persons of the rapid percep- 
tions and the instinctive intellectual insight of 
women, and they . reply that the feminine mental 
peculiarities, which pass under these names, are 
merely the outcome of a greater impressibility to 
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the superficial aspects of things, and of the absence 
of that restraint upon expression which, in men, is. 
imposed by reflection and a sense of responsibility. 
Talk of the passive endurance of the weaker sex, and 
opponents of this kind remind you that Job was a. 
man, and that, until quite recent times, patience and 
long-suffering were not counted among the specially 
feminine virtues. Claim passionate tenderness as 
especially feminine, and the inquiry is made whether 
all the best love-poetry in existence (except, perhaps, 
the *‘ Sonnets from the Portuguese '’) has not been 
written by men; whether the song which embodies. 
‘the ideal of pure and tender passion—‘‘ Adelaida ”' 
—was written by Frau Beethoven; whether it was 
the Fornarina, or Raphael, who painted the Sistine 
Madonna. Nay, we have known one such heretic go 
‘so far as to lay his hands upon the ark itself, so to 
speak, and to defend the startling paradox that, 
even in physical beauty, man is the superior. He 
admitted, indeed, that there was a brief period of 
early youth when it might be hard to say whether the 
prize Should be awarded to the graceful undulations 
of the female figure, or the perfect balance and supple 
vigour of the male frame. But while our new Paris 
might hesitate between the youthful Bacchus and the 
Venus emerging from the foam, he averred that, 
when Venus and Bacchus had reached thirty, the 
point no longer admitted of a doubt; the male form 
having then attained its greatest nobility, while the 
female is far gone in decadence; and that, at this 
‘epoch, womanly beauty, so far as it is independent 
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of grace or expression, is a question of drapery and 
accessories. w” 

Supposing, however, that all these arguments 
have a.certain foundation; admitting, for a moment, 
that they are comparable to those by which the 
inferiority of the negro to the white man may be 
demonstrated, are they of any value as against 
woman-emancipation? Do they afford us the smallest 
ground for refusing to educate women as well as 
men—to give women the same civil and political 
rights as men? No mistake is so commonly made 
by clever people as that of “assuming a cause to 


be bad because the arguments of its supporters are, - - 


to a great extent, nonsensical. And we conceive 
that’ those who may laugh at the arguments of the 


extreme philogynists, may yet feel bound to work 


heart and soul towards the attainment of their | 
practical ends. 
As regards education, for example. Granting 


~ “the alleged defects of women, is it not somewhat 


absurd to sanction and maintain a system of gducation 
which would seem to have been ate contrived 


‘= to exaggerate all these defects? p | 
l @ Naturally not so firmly strung, "nor so well 


- o 


balanced as boys, girls are in great measure debarred 
from the sports and physical exercises which are 
justly thought absolutely necessary for the full deve- 


lopment of the vigour of the more- favoured sex. ep 


Women are, by nature, more excitable than men— 
prone to be swept by tides of emotion, -proceeding 
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from hidden andsinward, as well as from obvious and 
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QJexternal causes; and female edtication does its best 


“to weaken every physical 1 counterpoise to this nervous 
mobility—tends in all ways to stimulate the emotional 
part of the mind and stunt the rest. We find girls 
naturally timid, inclined to dependence, born conser- 
vatives; and we teach them that independence 


unladylike; that blind faith is the right frame of i; 


and that whatever we may be permitted, and indeed 
encouraged, to do to our brother, our sister is to be 


left to the Sanar of Rahat is deta With 
few insignificant exceptions, girls have been educated 
either to bejdrudges{yor toys, beneath man; or a sort 








x ‘ofgangels above him; the highest ideal aimed at 


oscillating between Clirchen and Beatrice. The 
possibility that the ideal of womanhood lies neither in 
the fair saint, nor in the fair sinner; that the female 
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‘type of character is neither better nor worse than the 


male, but only weaker; that women are meant neither 
to be men’s guides nor their play-things, but their 
comrades, their fellows, and fheir equals, so far as 
“Nature Ruts no bar to that equality, does not seem 
‘to have entered into the minds of those who have 
had the conduct of the education of girls. 

€] If the present system of female education stands 
self-condemned, as inherently absurd; and if that 
which we have just indicated is the true position of 
woman, what is the first step towards a better state 
of things? We reply, emancipate girls. Recognise 
the fact that they share the senses, perceptions, 


feelings, reasoning powers, emotions, of boys, and 


that the mind of the average girl is less different 
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from that of the average boy, than the mind of one 
boy is from that of another; so that whatever argu- 
ment justifies a given education for all boys, justifies 
its application to girls as well. So far from imposing 
artificial restrictions upon the acquirement of know- 


ledge by women, throw every facility in their way. . 
3L» Let our Faustinas, if they will, toil through the whole 
er % of 


awe 


: ese AA 
MM É rud PS i e p Ya Medizin, Got | me 
afore ial evel auch n i, Ao VEAS Phil easphy | 


Let us have `' sweet “girl” graduates " by all means. 
They will be none the less sweet for a little wisdom;: - 
and the *‘ golden hair ° will not curl less gracefully 
outside the head by reason of there being brains 
within. Nay, if obvious practical difficulties can be 
overcome, let those women who feel inclined to do, 

4=' so descend into the gladiatorial arena of life, not 

ue merely in the guise of Te retiaria, | as heretofore, but ere 

A rome 28 bold aicarie, breasting the open fray. Let them, 
if they so 30 please, become merchants, arristers, 
politicians. Let them have a fair field, but let them. 
understand, as the necessary correlative, that they 
are to have no favour. Let Nature alone sit high. 
sbove: “ene lists, ‘“‘ rain influence and judge the 
prize.’ 

pyAnd the result? For our parts, though loth to 

prophesy, we believe it will be that of other emanci- 
pations. Women will find their place, and it will 
neither be that in which they have been held, nor 
that to which some of them aspire. Nature's old 
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salique law will not be repealed, and no change of 
dynasty will be effected. The big chests, the massive 
brains, the vigorous muscles and stout frames of the 
best men will carry the day, whenever it is worth 
their while to contest the prizes of life with 
the best women. And the hardship of it is, that 
the very improvement of the women will lessen their 
chances, Better mothers will bring forth gi a 


and the impetus gained by the one sex will be 
mitted, in the next generation, to the other. The 


°4-S* most Darwinian*of theori ts will not venture to pro- 


pound the doctrine, that the physical disabilities under 

‘+ which Soman have R laboured in the struggle 
for existence with men are likely to be removed by, 
even the most skilfully conducted process of educa- 
tional selection. ~ 

RATP A We are, indeed, fully prepared to believe that 
the bearing of childrem’ may, and ought, to become 
as free from danger and long disability to the 
civilised woman as if is to the savage; nor is it 
improbalale that, as society advances towards its 
right organisation, motherhood will oceupy a less 
space of woman’s life than it has hitherto done. 
But still, unless the human species is to come to 
an end altogether—a consummation which can hardly 
be desired by even the most ardent advocate of 

- “* women's rights ''+somebody must be good enough 
to take the trouble and responsibility of annually 
adding to the world exactly as many people as die 
out of it. In consequence of some domestic diffi- 


Culties, Sydney Smith is said to have suggested that (> *° 
8 LS ono E So 
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it would have been good for the human race had the 
model offered by the hive been followed, and had all 
the working part. of ..thefemale -community been 
neuters. Failing any thorough-going reform of this 
kind, “we see nothing for it but the old division of 
humanity into men potentially, or actually, fathers, , 
and women potentially, if not actually, mothers. 
And we fear st ES lofig as this potential motherhood 
is her lot, woman will be found to be fearfully 
weighted in the race of life. 

f$ The duty of man is to see that not a grain is 


Ste © ee” 


piled upon that load b beyond what N ature imposes; 


qr we. “a Á 


‘that injustice is not added to inequality. 





Richard H. Hutton (1826-1897) 
THE FIRST COUNTRY HOMES OF SCOTT 


So completely was Scott by nature an out-of- 
doors man that he cannot be adequately known 
either through his poems or through his friends, 
without also knowing his external surroundings and 
occupations. His first country home was the cottage 
at Lasswade, on the Esk, about six miles from 
Edinburgh, which he fook in 1798, a few months 

'- after his marriage, and retained till 1804. It was 
a pretty little cottage, in the beautification of which 
Scott felt great pride, and where he exercised him- 
self in the small beginnings of those ‘tastes for 

ə altering and planting which grew so rapidly upon 
him, and at last enticed him into castle-building and 
tree-culture on a dangerous, not to say, ruinous 
scale. One of Scott's intimate friends, the master 
of Rokeby, by whose house and neighbourhood the 
poem of that name was suggested, Mr. Morritt, 
walked along the Esk in 1808 with Scott four years 
after he had left it, and was taken out of his way 
to see it. ‘I have been bringing you,” he said, 
‘‘ where there is little enough to be seen, only that 
Scotch cottage, but though not worth looking at, I 
could not pass it. It was our first country house 
when newly married, and many a contrivance it had 
‘to make it comfortable. I made a dining-table for it 
‘with my own hands. Look at these two miserable 
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willow-trees on either side the gate into the en- 
closure; they are tied together at the top to be am 
arch, and a cross made of two sticks over them is 
not yet decayed. To be sure it is not much of a lion 
to show a stranger; but I wanted to see it again 
myself, for I assure you that after I had constructed 
it, mamma (Mrs. Scott) and I both of us thought it 
so fine, we turned out to see it by moonlight, and 
walked backwards from it to the cottage-door, in ad- 
miration of our own magnificence and its picturesque 
effect.” It was here at Lasswade that he bought 
the phaeton, which was the first wheeled "carriage 
that ever penetrated to Liddesdale, a feat which it 
accomplished in the first August of this century. 

, When Scott left the cottage at Lasswade in 1804, 
it was to take up his country residence in Selkirk- 
shire, of which he had now been made sheriff, in a 
beautiful little house belonging to his cousin, Major- 
General Sir James Russell, and known to all the 
readers of Scott’s poetry as the Ashestiel of the 
Marmion introductions. The Glenkinnom brook 
dashes in a deep ravine through the grounds to join: 
the Tweed; behind the house rise the hills which: 
divide the Tweed from the Yarrow; and an easy ride 
took Scott into the scenery of the Yarrow. The 
description of Ashestiel, and the brook which runs 
through it, in the introduction to the first canto of 
Marmion is indeed one of the finest specimens of 
Scott’s descriptive poetry :— 

'* November's sky is chill and drear, 

November's leaf is red and sear; 
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Late, gazing down the steepy linn, 
That hems our little garden in, 

Low in its dark and narrow glen, 

You scarce the rivulet might ken, 

So thick the tangled greenwood grew, 
So feeble trill’d the streamlet through; 
Now, murmuring hoarse, and frequent seen. 
Through bush and briar no longer green, 
An angry brook, it sweeps the glade, 
Brawls over rock and wild cascade, 

And, foaming brown with doubled speed, 
Hurries its waters to the Tweed." 


Selkirk was his nearest town, and that was 
, Seven miles from Ashestiel; and even his nearest 
neighbour was at Yair, a few miles off lower down 
the Tweed,—Yair of which he wrote in another of 
the introductions to Marmion :— 


* From Yair, which hills so closely bind 
Scarce can the Tweed his passage find, 
Though much he fret, and chafe, and ‘toil, 
Till all his eddying currents boil." 
° 
At Ashestiel it was one of his greatest delights 
to look after his relative’s woods, and to dream of 
planting and thinning woods of his own, a dream 
only too amply realized. It was here that a new 
kitchen-range was sunk for some time in the ford, 
which was so swollen by a storm in 1805 that the 
horse and cart that brought it were themselves with 
difficulty rescued from the waters. And it was here 
that Scott first entered on that active life of literary 
Jabour in close conjunction with an equally active 
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life of rural sport, which gained him a well-justified 
reputation as the hardest worker and the heartiest 
player in the kingdom. At Lasswade Scott’s work 
had been done at night; but serious headaches made 
him change his habit at Ashestiel, and rise steadily 
at five, lighting his own fire in winter. ‘* Arrayed in 
his shooting-jacket, or whatever dress he meant to 
use till dinner-time, he was seated at his desk by six 
o'clock, all his papers arranged before him in the most 
accurate order, and his books of reference marshalled 
around him on the floor, while at least one favourite 
dog lay watching his eye, jilst beyond the line of 
circumvallation. Thus, by the time the family -- 
assembled for breakfast, between nine and ten, he 
had done enough, in his own language, ‘ to break 
the neck of the day’s work.’ After breakfast a couple 
of hours more were given to his solitary tasks, and , 
by noon he was, as he used to say, his * own man.’ 
When the weather was bad, he would labour 
incessantly all the morning; but the general rule was 
to be out and on horseback by one o’clock at the 
latest; while, if any more distant excursion had been 
proposed overnight, he was ready to start on it by, 
ten; his occasional rainy days of unintermitted study, 
forming, as he said, a fund in his favour, out of 
which he was entitled to draw for accommodation 
whenever the sun shone with special brightness.’’ 
In his earlier days none of his horses liked to be fed 
except by their master. When Brown Adam was 
saddled, and the stable-door opened, the horse would 
trot round to the leaping-on stone of his own accord, 
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to be mounted, and was quite intractable under any 
one but Scott. Scott’s life might well be fairly, 
divided—just as history is divided into reigns—by the 
succession of his horses and dogs. The reigns of 
Captain, Lieutenant, Brown Adam, Daisy, divide at 
least the period up to Waterloo; while the reigns of 
Sybil Grey, and the Covenanter, or Douce Davie, 
divide the period of Scott’s declining years. During 
the brilliant period of the earlier novels we hear less 
of Scott’s horses; but of his deerhounds there is an 
unbroken succession, Camp, Maida (the “‘ Bevis ” of 
Woodstock), and Nimred, reigned successively be- 


_. tween Sir Walter’s marriage and his death. It was 


Camp on whose death he relinquished a dinner invita- 
tion previously accepted, on the ground that the death 
of “f an old friend ’’ rendered him unwilling to dine 
out; Maida to whom he erected a marble monument, 
and Nimrod of whom he spoke so affectingly as too 
good a dog for his diminished fortunes during his 
absence in Italy on the last hopeless journey. 
Scott's amusements at Ashestiel, besides riding, 
in which he was fearless to rashness, and coursing, 
which was the chief form of sporting in the neigh- 
bourhood, comprehended ‘“‘ burning the water,’’ as 
salmon-spearing by torchlight was called, in the 
course of which he got many a ducking. Mr. Skene 
gives an amusing picture of their excursions together 
from Ashestiel among the hills, he himself followed 
by a lanky Savoyard, and Scott by a portly Scotch 
butler—both servants alike highly sensitive as to their 
personal dignity—on horses which neither of the 
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attendants could sit well. ‘‘ Seott’s heavy lumbering 
buffetier had provided himself against the mountain 
storms with a huge cloak, which, when the cavalcade 
was at gallop, streamed at full stretch from his 
shoulders, and kept flapping in the other’s face, who, 
having more than enough to do in preserving his own 
equilibrium, could not think of attempting at any 
time to control the pace of his steed, and had no relief 
but fuming and pesting at the sacré manteau, in 
language happily unintelligible to its wearer. Now 
and then some ditch or turf-fence rendered it indis- 
pensable to adventure on a le&ip, and no farce could 
have been more amusing than the display of politeness 
which then occurred between these worthy equestrians, 
each courteously declining in favour of his friend the 
honour of the first experiment, the horses fretting 
impatient beneath them, and the dogs clamouring 
encouragement.’’* Such was Scott’s order of life at 
Ashestiel, where he remained from 1804 to 1812. As 
to his literary work here, it was enormous. Besides 
finishing The Lay of the Last Minstrel, , writing 
Marmion, The Lady of the Lake, part of The Bridal 
of Triermain, and part of Rokeby, and writing reviews, 
he wrote a Life of Dryden, and edited his works anew 
with some care, in eighteen volumes, edited Somers’s 
Collection of Tracts, in thirteen volumes, quarto, 
Sir Ralph Sadler's Life, Letters, and State Papers, 
in three volumes, quarto, Miss Seward's Life and 
Poetical Works, The Secret "History of the Court of 


* Lockhart's Life of Scott, ii. 268-9. 
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James I, in two volumes, Struti’s Queenhoo Hall, 
in four volumes, 12mo, and various other single 
volumes, and began his heavy work on the edition 
of Swift. This was the literary work of eight years, 
during which he had the duties of his Sheriffship, and, 
after he gave up his practice as a barrister, the duties 
of his Deputy Clerkship of Session to discharge regu- 
larly. The editing of Dryden alone would have seemed 
to most men of leisure a pretty full occupation for 
these eight years, and though I do not know that 
Scott edited with the anxious care with which that 
sort of work is often “now prepared, that he went 


‘+ into all the arguments for a doubtful reading with 


the pains that Mr. Dyce spent on the various readings 
of Shakespeare, or that Mr. Spedding spent on a 
various reading of Bacon, yet Scott did his work in 
a steady, workmanlike manner, which satisfied the 
most fastidious critics of that day, and he was never, 
T believe, charged with hurrying or scamping it. 
His biographies of Swift and Dryden are plain solid 
pieces of work—not exactly the works of art which 
biographies have been made in our day—not com- 
parable to Carlyle’s studies of Cromwell or Frederick, 
or, in point of art, even to the life of John Sterling, 
but still sensible and interesting, sound in judgment, 
and animated in style. 


REMOVAL TO ABBOTSFORD, AND Lire THERE. 


In May, 1812, Scott having now at last obtained 
the salary of the Clerkship of Session, the work of 
which he had for more than five years discharged 
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without pay, indulged himself in realizing his favourite 
dream of buying a ‘‘ mountain farm ’’ at Abbotsford, 
—five miles lower down the Tweed than his cottage 
at Ashestiel, which was now again claimed by the 
family of Russell, —and migrated thither with his 
household gods. The children long remembered the 
leave-taking as one of pure grief, for the villagers 
were much attached both to Scott and to his wife, 
who had made herself greatly beloved by her untiring 
goodness to the sick among her poor neighbours. But 
Scott himself describes the migration as a scene in 
which their neighbours foumd no small share of 





amusement. ‘“* Our flitting and removal from Ashes- .. 


tiel baffied all description; we had twenty-five cart- 
loads of the veriest trash in nature, besides dogs, 
pigs, ponies, poultry, cows, calves, bare-headed 
wenches, and bare-breeched boys.’"’* 

To another friend Scott wrote that the neigh- ° 
bours had ‘* been much delighted with the procession 
of my furniture, in which old swords, bows, targets, 
and lances, made a very conspicuous show. JA family 
of turkeys was accommodated within the helmet of 
some preux chevalier of ancient border fame; and the 
very cows, for aught I know, were bearing banners 
and muskets. I assure your ladyship that this 
caravan attended by a dozen of ragged rosy peasant 
children, carrying fishing-rods and spears, and leading 
ponies, greyhounds, and spaniels, would, as it crossed 
the Tweed, have furnished no bad subject for the 


* Lockhart’s Life of Scott, iv. 6. 
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pencil, and really reminded me of one of the gipsy 
groups of Callot upon their march.'’* 

The place thus bought for 4000l.,—half of which, 
according to Scott’s bad and sanguine habit, was 
borrowed from his brother, and half raised on the 
security of a poem at the moment of sale wholly 
unwritten, and not completed even when he removed 
to Abbotsford—'‘ Rokeby ’"—became only too much 
of an idol for the rest of Scott’s life. Mr. Lockhart 
admits that before the crash came he had invested 
29,0001. in the purchase of land alone. But at this 
time only the kernel ®f the subsequent estate was 
bought, in the shape of a hundred acres or rather 
more, part of which ran along the shores of the Tweed 
—‘‘ a beautiful river flowing broad and bright over o 
bed of milk-white pebbles, unless here and there where 
it darkened into a deep pool, overhung as yet only 
by birches and alders.’ There was also a poor farm- 
house, a staring barn, and a pond so dirty that it 
had hitherto given the name of ‘“ Clarty Hole ” to 
the plage itself. Scott renamed the place from the 
adjoining ford which was just above the confluence of 
the Gala with the Tweed. He chose the name of 
Abbotsford because the land had formerly all belonged 
to the Abbots of Melrose,—the ruin of whose beauti- 
ful abbey was visible from many parts of the little 
property. On the other side of the river the old 
British barrier called ‘‘ the Catrail ’’ was full in view. 
As yet the place was not planted,—the only effort . 


* Lockhart's Life of Scott, iv. 3. 
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made in this direction by its former owner, Dr. 
Douglas, having been a long narrow stripe of firs, 
which Scott used to compare to a black hair- 
‘comb, and which gave the name of ‘*‘ The Doctor's 
Redding-Kame ’’ to the stretch of woods of which 
it is still the central line. Such was the place which 
he made it the too great delight of the remainder of 
his life to increase and beautify, by spending on it a 
good deal more than he had earned, and that too in 
times when he should have earned a good deal more 
than he ought to have thought even for a moment of 
spending. The cottage grew to a mansion, and the 
mansion to a castle. The farm by the Tweed made 
him long for a farm by the Cauldshiel’s loch, and the 
farm by the Cauldshiel’s loch for Thomas the 
Rhymer’s Glen; and as, at every step in the ladder, 
ihis means of buying were really increasing—though 
they were so cruelly discounted and forestalled by 
this growing land-hunger,—Scott never realized into 
what troubles he was carefully running himself. 


. 

Of his life at Abbotsford at a later period when’ 

his building was greatly enlarged, and his children 
grown up, we have a brilliant picture from the pen 
of Mr. Lockhart. And though it does not belong to 
his first years at Abbotsford, I cannot do better than 
inelude it here as conveying probably better than 
‘anything I could elsewhere find, the charm of that 
ideal life which lured Scott on from one project to 
another in that scheme of castle-building, in relation 
to which he confused so dangerously the world of 


= 
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dreams with the harder world of wages, capital, 
interest, and rent. 

“I remember saying to William Allan one 
morning, as the whole party mustered before the 
porch after breakfast, ‘ A faithful sketch of what you 
at this moment see would be more interesting a 
hundred years hence than the grandest so-called’ 
historical picture that you will ever exhibit in 
Somerset House; * and my friend agreed with me so 
cordially that I often wondered afterwards he had not 
attempted to realize the suggestion. The subject 
ought, however, to have been treated conjointly by 


‘him (or Wilkie) and Edwin Landseer. 


‘*Tt was a clear, bright September morning, 
with a sharpness in the air that doubled the animat- 
ing influence of the sunshine, and all was in readiness 

efor a grand coursing match on Newark Hill. The 
only guest who had chalked out other sport for him- 
self was the staunchest of anglers, Mr. Rose; but he 
too was there on his shelty, armed with his salmon-rod 
and landimg-net, and attended by his humorous squire, 
Hinves, and Charlie Purdie, a brother of Tom, in) 
those days the most celebrated fisherman of the dis- 
trict. This little group of Waltonians, bound for Lord | 
Somerville’s preserve, remained lounging about to- 
witness the start of the main cavalcade. Sir Walter, . 
mounted on Sybil, was marshalling the order of pro- 
cession with a huge hunting-whip; and among a dozen) 
frolicsome youths and maidens, who seemed disposed 
to laugh at all discipline, appeared, each on horse- 
back, each as eager as the youngest sportsman.in the 
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troop, Sir Humphry Davy, Dr. Wollaston, and the 
patriarch of Scottish belles lettres, Henry Mackenzie. 
The Man of Feeling, however, was persuaded with 
some difficulty to resign his steed for the present to 
his faithful negro follower, and to join Lady Scott in 
the sociable, until we should reach the ground of our 
battue. Laidlaw, on a long-tailed, wiry Highlander, 
yclept Hoddin Grey, which carried him nimbly and 
stoutly, although his feet almost touched the ground 
as he sat, was the adjutant. But the most pictur- 
esque figure was the illustrious inventor of the safety- 
lamp. He had come for his favourite sport of angling, 


and had been practising it successfully with Kose, his -° 


travelling-companion, for two or three days preceding 
this, but he had not prepared for coursing fields, and 
had left Charlie Purdie’s troop for Sir Walter’s on a 
sudden thought; and his fisherman’s costume—a 
brown hat with flexible brim, surrounded with line 
upon line, and innumerable fly-hooks, jack-boots 
worthy of a Dutch smuggler, and a fustian surtout 
dabbled with the blood of salmon,—made a fine con- 
trast with the smart jackets, white cord breeches, and 
well-polished jockey-boots of the less distinguished 
cavaliers about him. Dr. Wollaston was in black, 
and, with his noble, serene dignity of countenance, 
might have passed for a sporting archbishop. Mr. 
Mackenzie, at this time in the seventy-sixth year of 
his age, with a white hat turned up with green, green 
spectacles, green jacket, and long brown leather 
gaiters buttoned upon his nether anatomy, wore a dog- 
whistle round his neck, and had all over the air of as 
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resolute a devotee as the gay captain of Huntly Burn. 
Tom Purdie and his subalterns had preceded us by a 
few hours with all the greyhounds that could be 
collected at Abbotsford, Darnick, and Melrose; but the 
giant Maida had remained as his master’s orderly, 
and now gambolled about Sibyl Grey, barking for 
mere joy, like a spaniel puppy. 

‘*‘ The order of march had been all settled, and 
the sociable was just getting under weigh, when the 
Lady Anne broke from the line, screaming with 
laughter, and exclaimed, ‘ Papa! papa! I know you 
could never think of going without your pet.’ Scott 


'- looked round, and I rather think there was a blush 


as well as a smile upon his face, when he perceived 
a little black pig frisking about his pony, and evident- 
ly a self-elected addition to the party of the day.. He 
tried to look stern, and cracked his whip at the 
creature, but was in a moment obliged to join in the 
general cheers. Poor piggy soon found a strap round 
his neck, and was dragged into the background. 
Scott, watching the retreat, repeated with mock 
pathos the first verse of an old pastoral song:— 


" What will I do gin my hoggie die? 
My joy, my pride, my hoggie! 
My only beast, I had nae mae, 
And wow! but I was vogie! " 


The cheers were redoubled, and the squadron moved 
on. ‘This pig had taken, nobody could tell how, a 
most sentimental attachment to Scott, and was 
constantly urging its pretension to be admitted a 
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regular member of his tail, along with the greyhounds. 
and terriers; but indeed I remember him suffering 
another summer under the same sort of pertinacity 
on the part of an affectionate hen. I leave the 
explanation for philosophers; but such were the facts. 
I have too much respect for the vulgarly calumniated 
donkey to name him in the same category of pets 
with the pig and the hen; but a year or two after this 
time, my wife used to drive a couple of these animals 
in a little garden chair, and whenever her father ap- 
peared at the door of our cottage, we were sure to 
see Hannah More and Lady Morgan (as Anne Scott 





had wickedly christened them) trotting from their -` 


pasture to lay their noses over the paling, and, as 
Washington Irving says of the old white-haired hedger 
with the Parisian snuff-box, *‘ to have a pleasant crack 
wi’ the laird.’ ’’* 

Carlyle, in his criticism on Scott—a criticism 
which will hardly, I think, stand the test of criticism 
in its turn, so greatly does he overdo the reaction 
against the first excessive appreciation of hjs genius 
—adds a contribution of his own to this charming 
idyll, in reference to the natural fascination which 
Scott seemed to exert over almost all dumb creatures. 
A little Blenheim cocker, ‘‘ one of the smallest, 
beautifullest, and tiniest of lapdogs,’’ with which 
Carlyle was well acquainted, and which was also one 
of the shyest of dogs, that would crouch towards his 
mistress and draw back ‘* with angry timidity * if 


* Lockhart’s Life of Scott, vi. 288-242. 
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any one did but look at him admiringly, once met in 
the street ‘‘ a tall, singular, busy-looking man,’’ who 
halted by. The dog ran towards him and began 
“ fawning, frisking, licking at his feet; ” and every 
time he saw Sir Walter afterwards, in Edinburgh, 
he repeated his demonstration of delight. Thus 
discriminating was this fastidious Blenheim cocker 
even in the busy streets of Edinburgh. 

And Scott's attraction for dumb animals was 
only a lesser form of his attraction for all who were 
in any way dependent on him, especially his own 
servants and labourers.* The story of his demeanour 
- towards them is one of the most touching ever 
written. ‘‘ Sir Walter speaks to every man as if they 
were blood-relations >°’ was the common formula in 
which this demeanour was described. Take this 
illustration. There was a little hunchbacked tailor, 
named William Goodfellow, living on his property, 
(but who at Abbotsford was termed Robin Good- 
fellow). This tailor was employed to make the 
curtains for the new library, and had been very proud 
of his work, but fell ill soon afterwards, and Sir 
Walter was unremitting in his attention to him. 
“I can never forget,’’ says Mr. Lockhart, “‘ the 
evening on which the poor tailor died. When Scott 
entered the hovel, he found everything silent, and 
inferred from the looks of the good women in attend- 
ance that the patient had fallen asleep, and that they 
feared his sleep was the final one. He murmured 
some syllables of kind regret: at the sound of his 
voice the dying tailor unclosed his eyes, and eagerly 

9 
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and wistfully sat up, clasping his hands with an ex- 
pression of rapturous gratefulmess and devotion that, 
in the midst of deformity, disease, pain, and wretched- 
ness, was at once beautiful and sublime. He cried 
with a loud voice, ‘ The Lord bless and reward you!’ 
and expired with the effort.’’* Still more striking is 
the account of his relation with Tom Purdie, the 
wide-mouthed, under-sized, broad-shouldered, square- 
made, thin-flanked woodsman, so well known after- 
wards by all Scott’s friends as he waited for his 
master in his green shooting-jacket, white hat, and 
drab trousers. Scott first made Tom Purdie’s ac- 





guaintance in his capacity as judge, the man being i 


brought before him for poaching, at the time that 
Scott was living at Ashestiel. Tom gave so touching 
an account of his circumstances—work scarce—wife 
and children in want—grouse abundant—and his 
account of himself was so fresh and even humorous, 
that Scoti let him off the penalty, and made him his 
shepherd. He discharged these duties so faithfully 
that he came to be his master’s forester and factotum, 
and indeed one of his best friends, though a little 
disposed to tyrannize over Scott in his own fashicn. 
A visitor describes him as unpacking a box of new 
importations for his master ‘‘ as if he had been sort- 
ing some toys for a restless child.” But after Sir 
Walter had lost the bodily strength requisite for 
riding, and was too melancholy for ordinary conversa- 
tion, Tom Purdie’s shoulder was his great stay in 
wandering through his woods, for with him he felt 
* Lockhart’s Life of Scott, vii. 218. 
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that he might either speak or be silent at his pleasure. 
** What a blessing there is,” Scott wrote in his diary 
at that time, ‘‘in a fellow like Tom, whom no 
familiarity can spoil, whom you may scold and praise’ 
and joke with, knowing the quality of the man ts 
unalterable in his love and reverence to his master." 
After Scott’s failure, Mr. Lockhart writes: “‘ Before 
I leave this period, I must note how greatly I ad- 
mired the manner in which all his dependents ap- 
peared to have met the reverse of his fortunes—a 
reverse which inferred yery considerable alteration in 
the circumstances of every one of them. The butler, 
' dnstead of being the easy chief of a large establish- 
ment, was now doing half the work of the house at 
‘probably half his former wages. Old Peter, who had 
‘been for five and twenty years a dignified coachman, 
was now ploughman in ordinary, only putting his 
horses to the carriage upon high and rare occasions; 
and so on with all the rest that remained of the 
ancient train. And all, to my view, seemed happier 
than th@y had ever done before.'’** ‘The illustration 
of this true confidence between Scott and his 
‘servants and labourers might be extended to almost 
‘any length. 
SCOTT IN ADVERSITY 


With the year 1825 came a financial crisis, and 
Constable began to tremble for his solvency. From 
the date of his baronetey Sir Walter had launched out 
into a considerable increase of expenditure. He got 


*Tockhart’s Life of Scott, ix. 170. 
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plans on a rather large scale in 1821 for the increase- 
of Abbotsford, which were all carried out. To meet 
his expenses in this and other ways he received 
Constable’s bills for ‘‘ four unnamed works of fiction,’” 
of which he had not written a line, but which came 
to exist in time, and were called Peveril of the Peak, 
Quentin Durward, St. Ronan’s Well, and Redgauntlet. 
Again, in the very year before the crash, 1825, he 
married his eldest son, the heir to the title, to a 
young lady who was herself an heiress, Miss Jobson 
of Lochore, when Abbotsford, and its estates were 
settled, with the reserve of 10,0001., which Sir Walter 


took power to charge on the property for purposes of ` 


business. Immediately afterwards he purchased a 
captaincy in the King’s Hussars for his son, which. 
cost him 3,5001. Nor were the obligations he incurred 
on his own account, or that of his family, the only 
ones by which he was burdened. He was always in- 
curring expenses, often heavy expenses, for other 
people. Thus, when Mr. Terry, the actor, became 
joint lessee and manager of the Adelphi #Theatre, 
London, Scott became his surety for 1,250l., while 
James Ballantyne became his surety for 5001. more, 
and both these sums had to be paid by Sir Walter 
after Terry’s failure in 1828. Such obligations as 
these, however, would have been nothing when com- 
pared with Sir Walter’s means, had all his bills on 
Constable been duly honoured, and had not the print- 
ing firm of Ballantyne and Co. been so deeply in- 
volved with Constable’s house that it necessarily, 
became insolvent when he stopped. Taken altogether, 
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I believe that Sir Walter earned during his own life- 
time at least 140,0001. by his literary work alone, 
probably more; while even on his land and building 
combined he did not apparently spend more than half 
that sum. Then he had a certain income, about 
1,0001. a year, from his own and Lady Scott's private 
property, as well as 1,300l. a year as Clerk of Session, 
and 8001. more as Sheriff of Selkirk. Thus even his 
loss of the price of several novels by Constable's 
failure would not seriously have compromised Scott's 
position, but for his share in the printing-house which 
fell with Constable, and the obligations of which 


.. amounted to 117,0001. 


As Scott had always forestalled his income,— 
‘spending the purchase-money of his poems and novels 
‘before they were written,—such a failure as this, at 
the age of fifty-five, when all the freshness of his 
youth was gone out of him, when he saw his son's 
pro#fects blighted as well as his own, and knew 
perfectly that James Ballantyne, unassisted by him, 
could never hope to pay any fraction of the debt 
worth nfentioning, would have been paralysing, had 
he not been a man of iron nerve, and of a pride and 
courage hardly ever equalled. Domestic calamity, 
too, was not far off. For two years he had been 
‘watching the failure of his wife’s health with increas- 
ing anxiety, and as calamities seldom come single, 
her illness took a most serious form at the very time 
when the blow fell, and she died within four months 
-of the failure. Nay, Scott was himself unwell at the 
-eritical, moment, and was taking sedatives which 
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discomposed his brain. Twelve days before the final 
failure,—which was announced to him on the 17th 
January, 1826,—he enters in his diary, ‘* Much 
uarmed. I had walked till twelve with Skene and 
Russell, and then sat down to my work. To my 
horror and surprise I could neither write nor spell, 
but put down one word for another, and wrote non- 
sense. I was much overpowered at the same time 
and could not conceive the reason. I fell asleep, 
however, in my chair, and slept for two hours. On 
my waking my head was clearer, and I began to re- 
collect that last night I had, taken the anodyne left 
for the purpose by Clarkson, and being disturbed in | 
the course of the night, I had not slept it off.” In 
fact the hyoscyamus had, combined with his anxieties, 
given him a slight attack of what is now called 
aphasia, that brain disease the most striking symptom 
of which is that one word is mistaken for another. 
And this was Scott’s preparation for his failure and 
the bold resolve which followed it, to work for his 
creditors as he had worked for himself, and to pay 
off, if possible, the whole 117,0001. by his own literary 
exertions. 

There is nothing in its way in the whole of 
English biography more impressive than the stoical 
extracts from Scott's diary which note the descent 
of this blow. Here is the anticipation of the previous 
day: ‘‘ Edinburgh, January 16th.—Came through cold 
roads to as cold news. Hurst and Robinson have 
suffered a bill to come back upon Constable, which, 
I suppose, infers the ruin of both houses. We shall 
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soon see. Dined with the Skenes.’’ And here is the 
record itself: ‘‘ January 17th.—James Ballantyne 
this morning, good honest fellow, with a visage as 
black as the crook. He hopes no salvation; has, 
indeed, taken measures to stop. It is hard, after 
having fought such a battle. I have apologized for 
not attending the Royal Society Club, who have a 
gaudeamus on this day, and seemed to count much 
on my being the præses. My old acquaintance Miss 
Elizabeth Clerk, sister of Willie, died suddenly. I 
cannot choose but wish it had been Sir W. S., and 
yet the feeling is unmgnly. I have Anne, my wife, 
and Charles to look after. I felt rather sneaking as 
’ I came home from the Parliament-house—felt as if 
I were liable monstrari digito in no very pleasant way. 
But this must be borne cum ceteris; and, thank 
God, however uncomfortable, I do not feel despond- 
ent.’’** On the following day, the 18th January, the 
day after the blow, he records a bad night, a wish 
that the next two days were over, but that ** the worst 
ís over,” and on the same day he set about making 
notes fo? the magnum opus, as he called it—the com- 
plete edition of all the novels, with a new introduc- 
tion and notes. On the 19th January, two days after 
the failure, he calmly resumed the Composition of 
Woodstock—the novel on which he was then engaged 
—and completed, he says, ‘“‘ about twenty printed 
pages of it;'’ to which he adds that he had “ a painful 
scene after dinner and another after supper, endea- 


* Dockhart’s Life of Scott, viii. 197. 
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vouring to convince these poor creatures ° (his wife 
and daughter) “‘ that they must not look for miracles, 
but consider the misfortune as certain, and only to 
be lessened by patience and labour.” On the 21st 
January, after a number of business details, he quotes 
from Job, *“* Naked we entered the world and naked 
we leave it; blessed be the name of the Lord.’’ On 
the 22nd he says, ‘‘I feel neither dishonoured nor 
broken down by the bad, now truly bad, news I have 
received. I have walked my last in the domains I 
have planted—sat the last time in the halls I have 
built. But death would haveetaken them from me, 
if misfortune had spared them. My poor people 
whom I loved so well! There is just another die to 
turn up against me in this run of ill-luck, i.e., if I 
should break my magic wand in the fall from this 
elephant, and lose my popularity with my fortune. 
Then Woodstock and Boney ” (his life of Napoleon) 
‘ may both go to the paper-maker, and I may take 
to smoking cigars and drinking grog, or turn devotee 
and intoxicate the brain another way.'’* He adds 
that when he sets to work doggedly, he is exactly the 
same man he ever was, “ neither low-spirited nor 
distrait, ” nay, that adversity is to him “ a tonic and 
bracer.’ 

The heaviest blow was, I think, the blow to his 
pride. Very early he begins to note painfully the 
different way in which different friends greet him, 
to remark that some smile as if to say, ‘* think 


* Lockhart’s Life of Scott, viii, 208-4. 
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mothing about it, my lad, it is quite out of our 
thoughts; ’’ that others adopt an affected gravity, 
“ such as one sees and despises at a funeral,” and 
the best-bred ‘‘ just shook hands and went on.” 
He writes to Mr. Morritt with a proud indifference, 
clearly to some extent simulated :—‘‘ My womenkind 
will be the greater sufferers, yet even they look 
cheerily forward; and, for myself, the blowing off 
of my hat on a stormy day has given me more un- 
easiness.’’** To Lady Davy he writes truly enough: 
—‘‘ I beg my humblest compliments to Sir Humphrey, 
and tell him, Ill Luck, that direful chemist, never 
. put into his crucible a more indissoluble piece of 
stuff than your affectionate cousin and sincere well- 
wisher, Walter Scott.’’t| When his Letters of Malachi 
Malagrowther came out he writes:—‘‘ I am glad of 
this bruilzie, as far as I am concerned; people will 
not dare talk of me as an object of pity—no more 
‘ poor-manning.’ Who asks how many punds Scots 
the old champion had in his pocket when 


“He set a bugle to hia mouth, 
And blew so loud and sbrill, 

The trees in greenwood shook thereat, 
Sae loud rang every hill.’ . 


This sounds conceited enough, yet is not far from 
truth.” t His dread of pity is just the same when 


* Lockhart’s Life of Scott, viii. 235. 
¢ Ibid., viii, 288. 
$ Ibid., viii. 277. 
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his wife dies :—'* Will it be better,” he writes, ‘‘ when 
left to my own feelings, I see the whole world pipe 
and dance around me? I think it will. Their 
sympathy intrudes on my present affliction.’’ Again, 
on returning for the first time from Edinburgh to. 
Abbotsford after Lady Scott’s funeral:—‘‘I again 
took possession of the family bedroom and my 
widowed couch. This was a sore trial, but it was neces- 
sary not to blink such a resolution. Indeed I do not. 
like to have it thought that there is any way in 
which I can be beaten.” And again:—‘‘I have a. 
secret pride—I fancy it will bẹ so most truly termed 
—which impels me to mix with my distresses strange 





snatches of mirth, ‘which have no mirth in ` 


them.’ ’’* 

But though pride was part of Scott’s strength, 
pride alone never enabled any man to struggle so- 
vigorously and so unremittingly as he did to meet the 
obligations he had incurred. When he was in 
Ireland in the previous year, a poor woman who had 
offered to sell him gooseberries, but whose offer had 
not been accepted, remarked, on seeing his G@aughter 
give some pence to a beggar, that they might as well 
give her an alms too, as she was “‘ an old struggler.’’ 
Sir Walter was struck with the expression, and said 
that it deserved to become classical, as a name for 
those who take arms against a sea of troubles, in- 
stead of yielding to the waves. It was certainly ə 
name the full meaning of which he himself deserved. 


* Lockhbart’s Lafe of Scott, viii. 347, 371, 381. 
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His house in Edinburgh was sold, and he had to go 
into a certain Mrs. Brown’s lodgings, when he was 
discharging his duties as Clerk of Session. His wife 
was dead. His estate was conveyed to trustees for 
the benefit of his creditors till such time as he should 
pay off Ballantyne and Co.’s debt, which of course in 
his lifetime he never did. Yet between January, 
1826, and January, 1828, he earned for his creditors 
very nearly 40,0001. Woodstock sold for 8,2281., “ a 
matchless sale," as Sir Walter remarked, ‘* for less 
than three months’ work.’’ The first two editions of 
The Life of Napoleon, Bonaparte, on which Mr. 
Lockhart says that Scott had spent the unremitting 
labour of about two years—labour involving a far 
greater strain on eyes and brain than his imaginative 
work ever caused him—sold for 18,0001. Had Sir 
Walter’s health lasted, he would have redeemed his 
obligations on behalf of Ballantyne and Co. within 
eight or nine years at most from the time of his 
failure. But what is more remarkable still, is that 
after his health failed he struggled on with little 
more tħan half a brain, but a whole will, to work 
while it was yet day, though the evening was drop- 
ping fast. Count Robert of Paris and Castle 
Dangerous were really the compositions of a paralytic 
patient. 

It was in September, 1830, that the first of these 
tales was begun. As early as the 15th February of 
that year he had had his first true paralytic seizure. 
He had been discharging his duties as Clerk of 
Session as usual, and received in the afternoon a 
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visit from a lady friend of his, Miss Young, who was 
submitting to him some manuscript memoirs of her 
father, when the stroke came. It was but slight. 
He struggled against it with his usual iron power of 
will, and actually managed to stagger out of the room 
where the lady was sitting with him, into the draw- 
ing-room where his daughter was, but there he fell 
‘his full length on the floor. He was cupped, and 
fully recovered his speech during the course of the 
day, but Mr. Lockhart thinks that never, after this 
attack, did his style recover its full lucidity and 
terseness. A cloudiness in words and a cloudiness 





of arrangement began to be visible. In the course of , 


the year he retired from his duties of Clerk of Session, 
and his publishers hoped that, by engaging him on 
the new and complete edition of his works, they 
might detach him from the attempt at imaginative 
creation for which he was now so much less fit. But 
Sir Walter’s will survived his judgment. When, 
in the previous year, Ballantyne had been disabled 
from attending to business by his wife’s illness 
(which ended in her death), Scott had writt€m in his 
diary, “‘It is his (Ballantyne’s) nature to indulge 
apprehensions of the worst which incapacitate him 
for labour. I cannot help regarding this amiable 
weakness of the mind with something too nearly 
allied to contempt,’’ and assuredly he was guilty of 
no such weakness himself. Not only did he row 
much harder against the stream of fortune than he 
had ever rowed with it, but, what required still more 
resolution, he fought on against the growing convic- 
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tion that his imagination would not kindle, as it. 
used to do, to its old heat. 

When he dictated to Laidlaw,—for at this time. 
he could hardly write himself for rheumatism in the 
hand,—he would frequently pause and look round 
him, like a man ‘*‘ mocked with shadows.” Then 
he bestirred himself with a great effort, rallied his. 
force, and the style again flowed clear and bright, 
but not for long. The clouds would gather again, 
and the mental blank recur. This soon became 
visible to his publisherg, who wrote discouragingly 
of the new novel—to Scott’s own great distress and 


`" irritation. The oddest feature in the matter was that. 


his letters to them were full of the old terseness, and 
force, and caustic turns. On business he was as 
clear and keen as in his best days. It was only at 
his highest task, the task of creative work, that his 
cunning began to fail him. Here, for instance, are 
a few sentences written to Cadell, his publisher, 
touching this very point—the discouragement which 
James Bellantyne had been pouring on the new novel. 
Ballantyne, he says, finds fault with the subject, 
when what he really should have found fault with 
was the failing power of the author:—‘‘ James is, 
with many other kindly critics, perhaps in the pre- 
dicament of an honest drunkard, when crop-sick the 
next morning, who does not ascribe the malady to 
the wine he has drunk, but to having tasted some 
particular dish at dinner which disagreed with his 
stomach. . . . I have lost, it is plain, the power of 
interesting the country, and ought, in justice to all 
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parties to retire while I have some credit. But this 
is an important step, and I will not be obstinate about 
it if it be necessary. . . . Frankly, I cannot think 
of flinging aside the half-finished volume, as if it 
were a corked bottle of wine. . . . I may, perhaps, 
take a trip to the Continent for a year or two, if I 
find Othello’s occupation gone, or rather Othello’s 
reputation.’’** And again, in a very able letter 
written on the 12th of December, 1830, to Cadell, 
he takes a view of the situation with as much calm- 
ness and imperturbability as,if he were an outside 
‘spectator. ** There were many circumstances in 


the matter which you and J. B. (James Ballantyne) © l 


could not be aware of, and which, if you were aware 
of, might have influenced your judgment, which had, 
and yet have, a most powerful effect upon mine. The 
deaths of both my father and mother have been pre- 
ceded by a paralytic shock. My father survived it 
for nearly two years—a melancholy respite, and not 
‘to be desired. I was alarmed with Miss Young's 
morning visit, when, as you know, I lost mg speech. 
The medical people said it was from the stomach, 
which might be, but while there is a doubt upon a 
point so alarming, you will not wonder that the 
subject, or to use Hare’s lingo, the shot, should be a 
little anxious.” He relates how he had followed all 
the strict medical régime prescribed to him with 
‘scrupulous regularity, and then begun his work again 
with as much attention as he could. ‘‘ And having 


* Lockhart'’s Life of Scott, x. 11, 12. 
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taken pains with my story, I find it is not relished, 
nor indeed tolerated, by those who have no interest 
in condemning it, but a strong interest in putting 
even a face ’’ (? force) *“ upon their consciences. 
Was not this, in the circumstances, a damper to an 
invalid already afraid that the sharp edge might be 
taken off his intellect, though he was not himself 
sensible of that? ’’ In fact, no more masterly dis- 
cussion of the question whether his mind were failing 
or not, and what he ought to do in the interval of 
doubt, can be conceived”, than these letters give us. 
At this time the debt of Ballantyme and Co. had 
"been reduced by repeated dividends—all the fruits of 
Scott's literary work—more than one half. On the 
17th of December, 1830, the liabilities stood at 
54,0001., having been reduced 63,0001. within five 
e years. And Sir Walter, encouraged by this great 
result of his labour, resumed the suspended 
novel. | 
But with the beginning of 1831 came new alarms. 
‘On Jantary 5th Sir Walter enters in his diary,— 
“ Very indifferent, with more awkward feelings than 
I can well bear up against. My voice sunk and my 
head strangely confused.’’ Stilt he struggled on. 
On the 8lst January he went alone to Edinburgh to 
sien his will, and stayed at his bookseller’s (Cadell’s) 
house in Athol Crescent. A great snow-storm set 
in which kept him in Edinburgh and in Mr. Cadell’s 
‘house till the 9th February. One day while the snow 
was still falling heavily, Ballantyne reminded him 
that a motte was wanting for one of the chapters of 
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Count Robert of Pans. He went to the window, 
looked out for a moment, and then wrote,— 


‘' The storm increases; ‘tis no sunny shower, 
Foster’d in the moist breast of March or April, 
Or such as parchéd summer cools his lips with. 
Heaven's windows sre flung wide; the inmost deeps 
Call, in hoarse greeting, one upon another; 

On comes the flood, in all its foaming horrors, 
And where's the dike shall stop it? 


The Deluge: a Poem."” 





Clearly this failing imagination of Sir Walter's 
was still a great deal more vivid than that of most -- 
men, with brains as sound as it ever pleased Provid- 
ence to make them. But his troubles were not yet 
even numbered. The ‘‘ storm increased,” and it 
was, as he said, “‘ no sunny shower.’’ His lame leg , 
became so painful that he had to get a mechanical 
apparatus to relieve him of some of the burden of 
supporting it. Then, on the 21st March, he was 
hissed at Jedburgh, as I have before saiq, for his 
vehement opposition to Reform. In April he had 
another stroke of paralysis which he now himself 
recognized as one. Still he struggled on at his novel. 
Under the date of May 6, 7, 8, he makes this entry 
in his diary :—‘‘ Here is a precious job. I have & 
formal remonstrance from those critical people, 
Ballantyne and Cadell, against the last volume of 
Count Robert, which is within a sheet of being 
finished. I suspect their opinion will be found to 
coincide with that of the public; at least it is not 
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very different from my own. The blow is a stunning 
one, I suppose, for I scarcely feel it. Ib is singular, 
but it comes with as little surprise as if I bad a 
remedy ready; yet God knows I am at sea in the 
dark, and the vessel leaky, I think, into the bargain. 
I cannot conceive that I have tied a knot with my, 
tongue which my teeth cannot untie. We shall see. 
I have suffered terribly, that is the truth, rather in 
body than mind, and I often wish I could lie down 
and sleep without waking. But I will fight it out if 
I can.’’** The medical men with one accord tried to 
make him give up his ygovel-writing. But he smiled 
_ and put them by. He took up Count Robert of Paris 
again, and tried to recast it. On the 18th May he 
insisted on attending the election for Roxburghshire, 
to be held at Jedburgh, and in spite of the un- 
mannerly reception he had met with in March, no 
dissuasion would keep him at home. He was saluted 
in the town with groans and blasphemies, and Sir 
Walter had to escape from Jedburgh by a back way 
to avoid personal violence. The cries of “‘ Burk Sir 
Walter,’’®with which he was saluted on this occasion, 
haunted him throughout his illness and on his dying 
bed. At the Selkirk election it was Sir Walter's 
duty as Sheriff to preside, and his family therefore 
made no attempt to dissuade him from his attendance. 
There he was so well known and loved, that in spite of 
his Tory views, he was not insulted, and the only man 


* Lockhart's Life of Scott, x. 65-6. 
10 
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who made any attempt to hustle the Tory electors, 
was seized by Sir Walter with his own hand, as he 
got out of his carriage, and committed to prison 
without resistance till the election day was over. 

A seton which had been ordered for his head, 
gave him some relief, and of course the first result 
was that he turned immediately to his novel-writing 
again, and began Castle Dangerous in July, 1831,— 
the last July but one which he was to see at all. 
He even made a little journey in company with Mr. 
Lockhart, in order to see the scene of the story he 
wished to tell, and on his return set to work with 
all his old vigour to finish his tale, and, put the | 
concluding touches to Count Robert of Paris. But 
his temper was no longer what it had been. He 
quarrelled with Ballantyne, partly for his depreciatory 
criticism of Count Robert of Paris, partly for his 
growing tendency to a mystic and strait-laced sort 
of dissent and his increasing Liberalism. Even Mr. 
Laidlaw and Scott’s children had much to bear. But 
he struggled on even to the end, and did not consent 
to try the experiment of a voyage and vis® to Italy 
till his immediate work was done. Well might Lord 
Chief Baron Shepherd apply to Scott Cicero’s des- 
cription of some contemporary of his own, who “ had 
borne adversity wisely, who had not been broken by 
fortune, and who, amidst the buffets of fate, had 
maintained his dignity." There was in Sir Walter, 
I think, at least as much of the Stoie as the Christian. 
But Stoic or Christian, he was a hero of the old, 
indomitable type. Even the last fragments of his 
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imaginative power were all turned to account by that 
unconquerable will, amidst the discouragement of 
friends, and the still more disheartening doubts of 
his own mind. Like the headland stemming a rough 
sea, he was gradually worn Away, but never crushed. 


Last Days 


On the 23rd September Scott left Abbotsford, 
spending five days on his journey to London; nor 
would he allow any of the old objects of interest 
to be passed without getting out of the carriage to 
see them. He did not leave London for Portsmouth 
till the 28rd October, but spent the intervening time 
in London, where he took medical advice, and with 
his old shrewdness wheeled his chair into a dark 
eorner during the physicians’ absence from the room 
to consult, that he might read their faces clearly on 
their return without their being able to read his. 
They recognized traces of brain disease, but Sir 
Walter was relieved by their comparatively favour- 
able opinion, for he admitted that he had feared in- 
sanity, gnd therefore had ** feared tkhem.’’ On the 
‘29th October he sailed for Malta, and on the 20th 
November Sir Walter insisted on beigg landed on a 
small voleanic island which had appeared four 
months previously, and which disappeared again in a 
few days, and on clambering about its crumbling 
iava, in spite of sinking at nearly every step almost 
up to his knees, in order that he might send a des- 
eription of it to his old friend Mr. Skene. On the 
29nd November he reached Malta, where he looked 
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eagerly at the antiquities of the place, for he still 
hoped to write a novel—and, indeed, actually wrote 
one at Naples, which was never published, called The 
Siege of Malta—on the subject of the Knights of 
Malta, who had interested him so much in his youth. 
From Malta Scott went to Naples, which he reached 
on the 17th December, and where he found much 
pleasure in the society of Sir William Gell, an 
invalid like himself, but not one who, like himself, 
struggled against the admission of his infirmities, 
and refused to be carried when his own legs would 
not safely carry him. Sir WiKiam Gell’s dog delight- 
ed the old man; he would pat it and call it ““ Poor .. 
boy! ’’ and confide to Sir William how he had at 
home ‘‘ two very fine favourite dogs, so large that 
I am always afraid they look too large and too feudal 
for my diminished income.” In all his letters home 
he gave some injunction to Mr. Laidlaw about the 
poor people and the dogs. 

On the 22nd of March, 1832, Goethe died, an 
event which made a great impression on Scott, who 
had intended to visit Weimar on his way back, on 
purpose to see Goethe, and this much increased his 
eager desire to return home. Accordingly on the 
16th of April, the last day on which he made any 
entry in his diary, he quitted Naples for Rome, where 
he stayed long enough only to let his daughter see 
something of the place, and hurried off homewards 
‘on the 21st of May. In Venice he was still strong 
enough to insist on scrambling down into the dungeons 
adjoining the Bridge of Sighs; and at Frankfort he 
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entered a bookseller’s shop, when the man brought 
out a lithograph of Abbotsford, and Scott remarking, 
“I know that already, sir,” left the shop unrecog- 
nized, more than ever craving for home. At 
Nimeguen, on the 9th of June, while in a steamboat 
on the Rhine, he had his most serious attack of 
apoplexy, but would not discontinue his journey, was 
lifted into an English steamboat at Rotterdam on 
the llth of June, and arrived in London on the 13th. 
There he recognized his children, and appeared to 
expect immediate death, as he gave them repeatedly 
his most solemn blessing, but for the most part he 


`> Jay at the St. James’s Hotel in Jermyn Street, 


without any power to converse. There it was that 
Allan Cunningham, on walking home one night, found 
a group of working men at the corner of the street, 
who stopped him and asked, “‘ as if there was but 
one death-bed in London, * Do you know, sir, if this 
is the street where he is lying?’ ’’ According to the 
usual irony of destiny, it was while the working men 
were doipg him this hearty and unconscious homage, 
that Sir Walter, whenever disturbed by the noises of 
the street, imagined himself at the polling-booth of 
Jedburgh, where the people had cried out, “* Burk 
Sir Walter.” And it was while lying here,—only 
now and then uttering a few words,—that Mr. Lock- 
hart says of him, ** He expressed his will as deter- 
minedly as ever, and expressed it with the same apt 
and good-natured irony that he was wont to use.” 
Sir Walter's great and urgent desire was to 
return to Abbotsford, and at last his physicians 
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yielded. On the 7th July he was lifted into his 
carriage, followed by his trembling and weeping ` 
daughters, and so taken to a steamboat, where the 
captain gave up his private cabin—a cabin on deck— 
for his use. He remained unconscious of any change 
till after his arrival in Edinburgh, when, on the 11th 
July, he was placed again in his carriage, and re- 
mained in it quite unconscious during the first two 
stages of the journey to ‘'I'weedside. But as the 
carriage entered the valley of the Gala, he began 
to look about him. Presently he murmured a name 





or two, ‘** Gala water, surely,—Buckholm,— _, 


Torwoodlee.’’ When the outline of the Eildon hills 
came in view, Scott’s excitement was great, and when 
his eve caught the towers of Abbotsford, he sprang 
up with a ery of delight, and while the towers re- 
mained in sight it took his physician, his son-in-law, 
and his servant, to keep him in the carriage. Mr. 
Laidlaw was waiting for him, and he met him with 
a cry, “ Ha! Willie Laidlaw! O, man, how often I 
have thought’ of you!” His dogs came rund his 
chair and began to fawn on him and lick his hands, 
while Sir Walter smiled or sobbed over them. The 
next morning he was wheeled about his garden, and 
on the following morning was out in this way for a 
couple of hours; within a day or two he fancied that 
he could write dgain, but on taking the pen into his 
hand, his fingers could not clasp it, and he sank back 
with tears rolling down his cheek. Later, when 
Laidlaw said in his hearing that Sir Walter had had 
a little repose, he replied, ** No, Willie; no repose 
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from his eyes, his old pride revived. ‘* Friends,” he 
said, ‘‘ don't let me expose myself—get me to bed, 
—that is the only place.” 

After this Sir Walter never left his room. Oc- 
casionally he dropped off into delirium, and the old 
painful mernory,—that ery of ** Burk Sir Walter,’ ’— 
might be again heard on his lips. He lingered, how- 
ever, till the 21st September,—more than two months 
from the day of his reaching home, and a year from 
the day of Wordsworth’s arrival at Abbotsford before 
his departure for the “Mediterranean, with only one 
clear interval of consciousness, on Monday, the 17th 
September. On that day Mr. Lockhart was called to 
Sir Walter's bedside with the news that he had 
awakened in a state of composure and consciousness, 
and wished to see him. *‘ ‘ Lockhart,’ he said, 'I 
may have but a minute to speak to you. My dear, 
be a good man,—be virtuous,—be religious,—be a 
good man. Nothing else will give you any comfort 
when ygu come to lie here.” He paused, and I said, 
‘Shall I send for Sophia and Anne?' ‘ No,’ said 
he, ‘ don’t disturb them. Poor souls! I know they 
were up all night. God bless you all!’ ’’’ With this 
he sank into a very tranquil sleep, and, indeed, he 
scarcely afterwards gave any sign of consciousness 
except for an instant on the arrival of his sons. 
And so four days afterwards, on the day of the 
autumnal equinox in 1832, at half-past one in the 
afternoon, on a glorious autumn day, with every 
window wide open, and the ripple of the Tweed over 


for Sir Walter but in the grave.’’ As the tears rushed 
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its pebbles distinctly audible in his room, he passed 
away, and “his eldest son kissed and closed his 
eyes.” He died a month after completing his sixty- 
first year. Nearly seven years earlier, on the 7th 
December, 1825, he had in his diary taken a survey 
of his own health in relation to the age reached by 
his father and other members of his family, and 
had stated as the result of his considerations, ‘‘Square 
the odds and good night, Sir Walter, about sixty. 
I care not if I leave my name unstained and my 
family property settled. Sat est vixisse.” Thus he 
lived just a year—but a year of‘gradual death—beyond 
his own calculation. 
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y KH Macaulay (1800-1859) 


THE TRIAL OF SEVEN BISHOPS 


, Caw“. 2” ð Raha Cu 


On the twenty-ninth of June, Westminster Hall, 
Old and New Palace Yard, and all the neighbouring 
streets to a great distance were thronged with people. 
Such an auditory had never before and has never 
since been assembled in the Court of King’s Bench. 
Thirty-five temporal peérs of the realm were counted 
-in the crowd. 

All the four Judges of the Court were on the 
bench. at, who presided, had been raised to his 
high place over the heads of many abler and more 
, learned men solely on account of his upserupulous 
” servility, Allibone was a Pagpist, and owed his situa- 
tion to that dispensing power, the legality of which 
was now in question. Holloway had hitherto been a 
serviceable tool of the government. Even Powell, 
whose character for honesty stood high, had borne a 
part in some proceedings which it is impossible to 
defend. He had, in the great case of Sir Edward 
Hales, with some hesitation, it is true, and after some 
delay, coneurred with the majority of the bench, 
and had thus brought on his character a stain which 
his honourable conduct on this day completely effaced. 

The counsel were by no means fairly matched. 
The government had required from its law officers 
services so odious and disgraceful that all the ablest 
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jurists and advocates of the Tor party had, one after 
another, refused to comply, and had been dismissed 
from their employments. Sir Thomas Powis, the 
Attorney General, was’ scarcely of the third rank in 
his profession. Sir William Williams, the Solicitor 
General, had great abilities and dauntless courage: 
but he wanted discretion; he loved wrangling; he had 
no command over his temper; and he was hated and 
despised by all political parties. The most cons- 
picuous assistants of the Attorney and Solicitor were 
Serjeant Trinder, a Roman Catholic, and Sir Bartholo- 
mew Shower, Recorder of London, who had some 
legat-tearning, but whose fulsome apologies and end-'” 
less repetitions were the jest of Westminster Hall. 
The government had wished to secure the services of 
Maynard: but he had plainly declared that he could 
Se : 
not in conscience do what was asked of him. j 
On the other side were arrayed almost all the 
eminent forensic talents of the age. Sawyer and 
Fi , who, at the time of the accession of James, 
ad been Attorney and Solicitor General,gand who, 
during the persecution of the Whigs in the late reign, 
had served the crown with but too much vehemence 
and success, were of counsel for the defendants. 
With therm were joined two persons who, since age 
had diminished the activity of Maynard, were reputed 
the two best lawyers that could be found in the Inns 
of Court; Pemberton, who had, in the time of Charles 
the Second, been Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, 
who had been removed from his high place on account 
of his humanity and moderation, and who had 
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resumed his practice at the bar; and Pollexfen, who 
had long been at the head of the Western circuit, 
and who, though he had incurred much unpopularity 
by holding briefs for the crown at the Bloody Assizes, 
and particularly by appearing against Alice _ Lisle, 
was known to be at heart a Whig, if not a republican. 





Sir Cresswell Levinz was also there, a man of great 


knowledge and experience, but of singularly timid 
nature. He had been removed from the bench some 
years before, because he was afraid to serve the 
purposes of the government. He was now afraid to 
appear as the advocate of the Bishops, and had at 
first refused to receive their retainer: but it had 
been intimated to him by the whole body of attorneys 
who employed him that, if he declined this brief, 
should never 1 SA 
Treby, an abie and zealous Whig. 
who had been Recorder of London under the old 
charter, was on the same side. Sir John-Holt, a 
still more eminent Whig lawyer, was not retained 
for the @efence, in consequence, it should seem, of 
some prejudice conceived against him by Sancroft, 
but was privately consulted on the case by the Bishop 
of London. The junior counsel for the Bishops was 
a young barrister named John Somers. He had no 
advantages of birth or fortune; nor had he yet had 
any opportunity of distinguishing himself before the 
eyes of the publie: but his genius, his industry, his 
great and various accomplishments, were well known 
to a small circle of friends; and, in spite of his Whig 
opinions, his pertinent and lucid mode of arguing and 
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the constant propriety of his demeanour had already 
secured to him the ear of the Court of King’s Bench. 
The importance of obtaining his services had been 
strongly represented to the Bishops by Johnstone; and 
Pollexfen, it is said, had declared that no man in 
Westminster Hall was so well qualified to treat a 
historical and constitutional question as Somers. 


The jury was sworn. It consisted of persons of 
highly respectable station. The foreman was ( Sir 
Roger Langley, a baronet of old and honourable 
family. With him were joined a knight and ten 


esquires, several of whom are known to have been .. 


men of large possessions. There were some {Non- 
conformists) in the number; for the Bishops had wise- 
ly resolved not to show any distrust of the Protestant 
Dissenters. One name excited considerable alarm, 
that of Michael.Arnold. He was brewer to the palace; 
and it was apprehended that the government counted 
on his voice. The story goes that he complained 
bitterly of the position in which he found himself. 
‘* Whatever I do,” he said, ‘‘ I am sure t6 be half 
ruined. If I say Not Guilty, I shall brew no more 
for the King; and if I say Guilty, I shall brew no 
more for anybody else.” 


The trial then commenced, a trial which, even 
when coolly perused after the lapse of more than 4 
century and a half, has all the interest of a drama. 
The advocates contended on both sides with far more 
than professional keenness and vehemence; the 
audience listened with as much anxiety as if the 
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fate of every one of them was to be aëcidsd by the 
verdict; and the turns of fortune were so sudden and 
amazing that the multitude repeatedly passed in a 
single minute from anxiety to exultation, and back 
again from exultation to still deeper anxiety. « 

(The information charged the Bishops with having 
written or published, in the county of Middlesex, a 
false, malicious, and seditious libel. The Attorney 

Solicitor first tried to prove e writing. For 
this purpose several persons were called to speak to 
the hands of the Bishops. But the witnesses were 
so unwilling that hardly a single plain answer could 


.. be extracted from any of them. Pemberton, Pollex- 


fen, and Levinz contended that there was no evidence 
to go to the jury. Two of the Judges, Holloway and 
Powell, declared themselves of the same opinion; and 
the hopes of the spectators rose high. All at once 
*the crown lawyers announced their intention to take 
another line. Powis, with shame and reluctance 
which he could not dissemble, put into the witness 
box Bisshweys, a Clerk of the Privy Council, who 
had been” present when the King interrogated the 
Bishops. Blathwayt swore that he had heard them 
own their signatures. His testimony was decisive. 
** Why,” said Judge Holloway to the Attorney, ** when 
you had such evidence, did you not produce it at 
first, without all this waste of time?y’ It soon ap- 
peared why the counsel for the crown had been un- 
willing, without absolute necessity, to resort to this 
mode of proof. Pemberton stopped Blathwayt,.sub- 


jected him to a searching cross examination, and 
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insisted upon having all that had passed be- 
tween the King and the defendants fully related. 
“ That is a pretty thing indeed,” cried Williams. 
“ Do you think,” said Powis, ** that you ay at liberty 
to ask our witnesses any impertinent question that 
comes into your heads? The advocates of the 
Bishcps were not men to be so put down. ** He is 
sworn,” said Pollexfen, ‘‘ to tell the truth and the 
whole truth: and an answer we must and will have.” 
The witness shuffled, equivocated, pretended to mis- 
understand the questions, implored the protection of 
the Court. But he was in hands from which it was 
not easy to escape. At length the Attorney again 
interposed. “* If,” he sar, ** you persist m asking 
such a question, tell us, at least, what use you mean 
to make of it.” Pemberton, who, through the whole 
trial, did his duty manfully and ably, replied without 
hesitation; ‘* My Lords, I will answer Mr. Attorney., 
I will deal plainly with the Court. If the Bishops 
owned this paper under a promise from His Majesty 
that their confession should not be used against them, 
L hope that no unfair advantage will be «taken of 
them." ‘' You put on His Majesty’ what I dare 
hardly name,’’ said Williams. ‘f Since you will be 
so pressing, I demand, for the King, that the question 
may be recorded.” “* What do you mean, Mr. 
Solicitor? ” said Sawyer, interposing. “I know 
what I mean,”’ said the apostate: “‘ I desire that the 
question may be recorded in court. " ** Record what 
you will, I am not afraid of you, Mr. Solicitor,” 
said Pemberton. Then came a loud and fierce alter- 
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cation, which Wright could with difficulty quiet. In 


other circumstances, he would probably have ordered 


the question to be recorded, and Pemberton sto be 
committed. But on this great day the unjust Judge 
was oOverawed. He often cast a side glance towards 
the thick rows of Earls and Barons by whom he was 
watched, and before whom, in the next Parliament, 
he might stand at the bar. \ He looked, a bystander 
said, as If all the peers present had halters in their 
pockets) At length Blathwayt was forced to give 
a full account of what had passed. It appeared that 
the King had entered iato no express covenant with 


_ the Bishops. But it appeared also that the Bishops 


might not unreasonably think that there was an im- 
plied engagement. Indeed, from the unwillingness of 
the crown lawyers to put the Clerk of the Council into 
the witness box, and from the vehemence with which 


ethey objected to Pemberton’s cross examination, it 


is plain that they were themselves of this opinion. 
However, the handwriting was now proved. But 
a new and serious objection was raised. It was not 
sufficient *to prove that the Bishops had written the 
alleged libel. It was necessary to prove also that they 
had written it in the county of Middlesex, And not 


only was it out of the power of the Attorney and 


Solicitor to prove this; but it was in the power of the 
defendants to prove the contrary. For it so happened 
that Sancroft had never once left the palace a 


Lambeth from the time when the Order in Couneil 


appeared tid after the petition was in the King’s 
hands. The whole case for the prosecution had there- 
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fore completely broken down: and the audience, with 
great glee, expected a speedy acquittal. 

The crown lawyers then changed their ground 
again, abandoned altogether the charge of writing a 
libel, and undertook to prove that the Bishops had 
published a libel in the county of Middlesex. The 
difficulties were great. The delivery of the petition 
to the King was undoubtedly, in the eye of the law, 
a publication. But how was this delivery to be 
proved? No person had been present at the audience 
in the royal closet, except the King and the defendants. 
The King could not well be sworn. It was therefore 


only by the admissions of the defendants that the . 


fact of publication could be established. Blathwayt 
was again examined, But,in vain. He well remem- 
bered, he said, that the Bishops owned their hands; 
but he did not remember that they owned the paper 


which lay on the table of the Privy Council to bee 


the same paper which they had delivered to the King, 
or that they were even interrogated on that point. 
Several other official men who had been in attendance 


on the Council were called, and among theth Samuel 


P , Secretary of the Admiralty; but none of them 
could remember that anything was said about the 
delivery. It was to no purpose that Williams put 
leading questions till the counsel on the other side 
declared that such twisting, such wiredrawing, was 
never seen in a court of justice, and till Wright him- 


self was forced to admit that the Solicitor’s mode of 


examination was contrary to all rule. As witness 


after witness answered in the negative, roars of 
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Aanghter and shouts of triumph which the Judges did 

It iseme ‘that at ‘length this hard fight had beem 
won. The case for the crown was closed. Had the 
counsel for the Bishops remained silent, an acquittal! _ 
was certain; for nothing which the most corrupt and 
shameless Judge could venture to call legal evidence 
of publication had been given. The Chief Justice was 
beginning to charge the jury, and would undoubtedly 
have directed them to acquit the defendants; but. 
Finch, too anxious to be perfectly discreet, interfered, 
and begged to be heard. ‘‘ If you will be heard,” 
- said Wright, “* you; shall be heard ; but you do not 
understand your own interests.’ The other counse? 
for the defence made Finch sit down, and begged the 
Chief Justice to proceed. He was about to do so, 
when a messenger came to the Solicitor General with 
“news that Lord Sunderland could prove the publica. 
tion, and would come down to the court immediately. 
Wright maliciously told the counsel for the defence 
that they had only themselves to thank for the turn 
which things had taken. The countenances of the 
great multitude fell. Finch was, during some hours, 
the most unpopular man in the country. Why could’ 
he not sit still as his betters, Sawyer, Pemberton, 
and Pollexfen, had done? His love of meddling, his: 
ambition to make a fine speech, had ruined every- 
thing. 

Meanwhile the Lord President was brought in a 
sedan chair through the hall. He came into court. 
pale and trembling, with eyes fixed on the ground, 
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and gave his evidence in a faltering voice. He 


swore that the Bishops had informed him of their 
intention to present a petition to the King, and that 
they had been admitted-into the royal closet for that 
purpose. This circumstance, coupled with the cir- 
cumstance that, after they left the closet, there was 
in the King’s hands a petition signed by them, was 
such proof as might reasonably satisfy a jury of the 
fact of the publication. 

Publication in Middlesex was then proved. But 
was the paper thus published a false, malicious, and 
seditious libel? Hitherto the’ matter in dispute had 


—a 





been whether a fact which everybody well knew to °° 


be true could be proved according to technical rules 
of evidence: but now the contest became one of 
deeper interest. It was necessary to inquire into the 
limits of prerogative and liberty, into the right of | 
the King to dispense with statutes, into the right of“ 
the subject to petition for the redress of grievances. 


During three hours the counsel for the petitioners 


argued with great force in defence of the fundamental 
principles of the constitution, and proved from the 
Journals of the House of Commons that the Bishops 
had affirmed no more than the truth when they 
represented to the King that the dispensing power 


which he claimed had been repeatedly declared illegal ' 


by Parliament. Somers rose last. He spoke little 
more than five minutes: but every word was full of 
weighty matter; and when he sate down his reputa- 
tion as an orator and a constitutional lawyer was 
established. He went through the expressions which 
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were used in the information to describe the offence 
imputed to the Bishops, and showed that every word, 

. whether adjective or substantive, was altogether in- 
appropriate. The offence imputed was a false, a 
malicious, a seditious libel. paper was not; (i) 

- for every fact which it set forth had been shown ‘boon 
the journals of Parliament to be true. Malicious É) 
the paper wasnot; for the defendants had not sought 
an occasion of strife, but had been placed by the 
government in such a situation that they must 
either oppose themselves, to the royal will, or violate 
the most sacred obligations of conscience and honour. 
editi t; for it had not been œ 
scattered by the writers among the rabble, but deli- 
wered privately into the hands of the King alone; and 

e but a decent petition such as, by 

the laws of England, nay, by the laws of imperial P My 

Rome, by the laws of all civilised states, a T 

who thinks himself aggrieved may with propriet 

present to the sovereign. 
ie Attorney replied shortly and par The 

Solicitor spoke at great length and with great 

acrimony, and was often interrupted by the clamours 

and hisses of the audience. He went so far as to 
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. day it down that no subject or body of subjects, 


except the Houses of Parliament, had a right to 
petition the King. The galleries were furious; and 
the Chief Justice himself stood aghast at the ap 
effrontery of this yenal turncoat. 

At length Wright proceeded to sum up the evid- 
ence. His language showed that the awe in which 
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(Le_stood of the government was tempered by the 
we with which the audience, so numerous, so 
splendid, and so strongly excited, had impressed him. 
He said that he would give no opinion on the question 
| of the dispensing power; that it was not necessary 
viy Yfor him to do so ; that he could not agree with much ° 
of the Solicitor’s speech; that it was the right of the z 
subject to petition; but that the particular petition 
before the Court was improperly worded, and was, 
in the contemplation of law, a libel.) Allibone was 
of the same mind, but, in giving his opinion, showed 
such gross ignorance of law sand history as brought 
on him the contempt of all who heard him. Holloway .. 
evaded the question of the dispensing power, but 
said that the petition seemed to him to be such as 
subjects who think themselves aggrieved are entitled 
to present, and therefore no libel. Powell took a 
bolder course. He avowed that, in his judgment, the® 
Declaration of Indulgence was a nullity, and that the -— sy 
dispensing power, as lately exercised, was utterly in- 
consistent with all law. If these encroachments of 
tiny -> prerogative were allowed, there was an end Bf Parlia- 
_ ments. The whole legislative authority would be 
in the King. ‘‘ That issue, gentlemen,” he said, 
‘‘ I leave to God and _to your consciences.” 
“It was dark before the jury retired to consider 
of their verdict. The night was a night of intense 
anxiety. Some letters are extant which were des- 
patched during that period of suspense, and which 
have therefore an interest of a peculiar kind. ‘‘ It is 
very late,” wrote the Papal Nuncio; ‘‘ and the 
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decision is not yet known. The Judges and the 
culprits have gone to their own homes. The jury 
remain together. To-morrow we shall learn the event 
of this great struggle.’ 

The solicitor for the Bishops sate up all night 
with a body of servants on the stairs leading to the 
room where the jury was consulting. It was absolute- 
ly necessary to watch the officer who watched the 
doors; for those officers were supposed to be in the 
interest of the crown, and might, if not carefully 
observed, have furnished a courtly juryman with 
food, which would have enabled him to starve out 


‘the other eleven. Strict guard was therefore kept. 


Not even a candle to light a pipe was permitted to 
enter. Some basins of water for washing were 
suffered to pass at about four in the morning. The 
jurymen, raging with thirst, soon lapped up the 
whole. Great numbers of people walked the neigh- 
bouring streets till dawn. Every hour a messenger 
came from Whitehall to know what was passing. 
Voices, high in altercation, were repeatedly heard 
within the room: but nothing certain was known. 

At first nine were for acquitting and three for 
convicting. Two of the minority soon gave way: 
but Arnold was obstinate. Thomas Austin, a country 
gentleman of great estate, who had paid close atten- 
tion to the evidence and speeches, and had taken full 
notes, wished to argue the question. Arnold de- 
clined. He was not used, he doggedly said, to reason- 
ing and debating. His conscience was not satisfied; 
and he should not acquit the Bishops. “If you 


` 
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come to that,” said Austin, ‘‘ look at me. I am the 
largest and strongest of the twelve; and before I find 
such a petition as this a libel, here I will stay till 
I am no bigger than .a tobacco pipe.’’ It was six 
in the morning before Arnold yielded. It was soon 
known that the jury were agreed: but what the 
verdict would be was still a secret. 


At ten the Court again met. The crowd was 
greater than ever. The jury appeared in their box; 
and there was a breathless stillness. 


Sir Samuel Astry spoke. ‘‘ Do you find the 
defendants, or any of them, guilty of the mis-,. 
demeanour whereof they are impeached, or not 
guilty?” Sir Roger Langley answered, ‘‘ Not 
Guilty.” As the words were uttered, Halifax sprang 
up and waved his hat. At that signal, benches and 
galleries raised a shout. In a moment ten thousand 
persons, who crowded the great hall, replied with a 
still louder shout, which made the bld oaken roof 
erack; and in another moment the innumerable 
throng without set up a third huzza, which“was heard 
at Temple Bar. The boats which covered the Thames 
gave an answering cheer. A peal of gunpowder was 
heard on the water, and another, and another; and 
so, in a few moments, the glad tidings went flying 
past the Savoy and the Friars to London Bridge, 
and to the forest of masts below. As the news 
spread, streets and squares, marketplaces and coffee- 
houses, broke forth into acclamations. Yet were the 
acclamations less strange than the weeping. For the 
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feelings of men had been wound up to such a point 
that at length the stern English nature, so little used 
to outward signs of emotion, gave way, and thousands 
sobbed aloud for very joy.. Meanwhile, from the 
outskirts of the multitude, horsemen were spurring off 
to bear along all the great roads intelligence of the 
victory of our Church and nation. Yet not even 
that astounding explosion could awe the bitter and 
intrepid spirit of the Solicitor. Striving to make him- 
self heard above the din, he called on the Judges 
to commit those who had violated, by clamour, the 
dignity of a court ofejustice. One of the rejoicing 
populace was seized. But the tribunal felt that it 
would be absurd to punish a single individual for an 
offence common to hundreds of thousands, and dis- 
missed him with a gentle reprimand. 

The acquitted prelates took refuge in the nearest 
chapel from the crowd which implored their blessing. 
Many churches were open on that morning through- 
out the capital; and many pious persons repaired 
thither. The bells of all the parishes of the City 
and liltrties were ringing. The jury meanwhile 
could scarcely make their way out of the hall. They 
were forced to shake hands with hundreds. ‘“* God 
bless you! "’ cried the people; ‘* God prosper your 
families! you have done like honest goodnatured 
gentlemen: you have saved us all today.” As the 
noblemen who had attended to support the good cause 
drove off, they flung from their carriage windows 
handfuls of money, and bade the crowd drink to the 
health of the King, the Bishops, and the jury. 
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The Attorney went with the tidings to Sunder- 
land, who happened to be conversing with the Nuncio. 
“ Never,” said Powis, ‘* within man’s memory, 
have there been such shouts and such tears of joy as 
today.” The King had that morning visited the 
camp on Hounslow Heath. Sunderland instantly 
sent a courier thither with the news. James was in 
Lord Feversham’'s tent when the express arrived. 
He was greatly disturbed, and exclaimed in French, 
““ So much the worse for them." He soon set out 
for London. While he was present, respect prevented 
the soldiers from giving a looseeto their feelings; but 
be had scarcely quitted the camp when he heard a 
great shouting behind him. He was surprised, and 
asked what that uproar meant. ‘‘ Nothing,” was 
the answer: '* the soldiers are glad that the Bishops 
are acquitted.” ‘* Do you call that nothing? "’ said 
James. And then he repeated, ** So much the worse 
for them.” 


He might well be out of temper. His defeat had 
been complete and most humiliating. Had the pre- 
lates escaped on account of some technical defect in 
the case for the crown, had they escaped because 
they had not written the petition in Middlesex, or 
because it was impossible to prove, according to the 
strict rules of law, that they had delivered to the 
King the paper for which they were called in question, 
the prerogative would have suffered no shock. 
Happily for the country, the fact of publication had 
been fully established. The counsel for the defence 
had therefore been forced to attack the dispensing 
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power. ‘They had attacked it with great learning, 
eloquence, and boldness. The advocates of the gov- 
ernment had been by universal acknowledgment over- 
matched in the contest. Not a single Judge had 
ventured to declare that the Declaration of Indulgence 
was legal. One Judge had in the strongest terms 
pronounced it illegal. The language of the whole 
town was that the dispensing power had received a 
fatal blow. Finch, who had the day before been 
universally reviled, was now universally applauded. 
He had been unwilling, it was said, to let the case — 
‘be decided in a way which would have left the great 


. constitutional question still doubtful. He had felt 


that a verdict which should acquit his clients, without 


` condemning the Declaration of Indulgence, would be 


but half a victory. It is certain that Finch deserved 


/ neither the reproaches which had been cast on him 
* while the event was doubtful, nor the praises which 


he received when it had proved happy. It was ab- 
surd to blame him because, during the short delay 
which he occasioned, the crown lawyers unexpectedly 
dliscoveréd new evidence. It was equally absurd to 
suppose that he deliberately exposed his clients to 
risk, in order to establish a general principle; and 
still more absurd was it to praise him for what 
‘would have been a gross violation of professional 
«duty. 

Meanwhile the glad tidings were flying to every 
‘part of the kingdom, and were everywhere received 
-with rapture. Gloucester, Bedford, and Lichfield 
-were among the places which were distinguished by 
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peculiar zeal: but Bristol and Norwich, which stood 
nearest to London in population and wealth, ap- 
proached nearest to London in enthusiasm on this 
joyful occasion. 5 


The prosecution of is ny. Ct an -S which 





stands by itself in our history. ( It was the first and! 

the last occasion on which two feelings of tremendous. 

potency, two feelings which have generally been 

opposed to each other, and either of which, when 

strongly excited, has sufficed to convulse the state, 

were united in perfect harmony hose feelings were P f- 

love of the Church and lovee of “freedom} During 

many generations every violent outbreak of High .. 

Church feeling, with one exception, has been un- 

favourable to civil liberty; every violent cutbreak of 

zeal for liberty, with one exception, has been un- 

favourable to the authority and influence of ,the pre- 

lacy and the priesthood. In 1688 the cause of the ¢ 

hierarchy was for a moment that of the popular party. 

More than nine thousand clergymen, with the 
imate and his most respectable suffragans at their «.«? 

head, offered themselves to endure bonds “hnd the 

spoiling of their goods for the eat fundarnental 

principle of our free constitution.| The effect was a 

coalition which included the most zealous Cavaliers, -> “*?’ 

the most zealous republicans, and all the intermediate 

sections of the community. The spirit which had 

supported Hampden in the preceding generation, the 

spirit which, in the succeeding generation, supported 

Sacheverell, combined to support the Archbishop who» 

was Hampden and Sacheverell in one. Those classes 
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of society which are most deeply interested in the 
preservation of order, which in troubled times are 
generally most ready to strengthen the hands of gov- 
ernment, »gpnd which have a natural antipathy to 
agitators, followed, without scruple, the guidance of 
a venerable man, the first first peer of the Parliament, 
the first minister of of the Church, a Tory in politics, 
a saint in manners, whom tyranny in own 
despite turned into a demagogue. Many, on the other 
hand, who had always abhorred episcopacy, as a relic 
of Popery, and as an instrument of arbitrary power, 
now asked on bendedeknees the blessing of a prelate 
who was ready to wear fetters and to lay his aged 
limbs on bare stones rather than betray the interests 


of the Protestant religion and set the prerogative 
above the laws. With love of the Church and with 


love of freedom was mingled, at this great crisis, a 


third feeling which is among the most honourable 
peculiarities of our national character. An individual 
oppressed by power, even when destitute of all claim 
to public respect and gratitude, generally finds strong 
sympathy among us. Thus, in the time of our 
grandfathers, society was thrown into confusion by 
the persecution of Wilkes.* We have ourselves seen 
the nation roused/to madness by the wrongs of Queen 
Caroline,- Ít is ‘is probable, therefore, that, even if no 
ereat political or religious interest had been staked 
on the event of the proceeding against the Bishops, 
England would not have seen, without strong emo- 
tions of pity and anger, old men of stainless virtue 
pursued by the vengeance of a harsh and inexorable 
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prince who owed to their fidelity the crown which 
he wore. ! 

Actuated by these sentiments our ancestors 
arrayed themselves against the government in one 
huge and compact mass. All ranks, all parties, all 
Protestant sects, made up that vast phalanx. In . n 
the van were the Lords Spiritual and Temporal.-> ts 
Then came the landed gentry and the clergy, both 

lies éthe Universities, all the Inns of Court, merchants, 
shopkeepers, farmers, the porters who plied in the 
streets of the great towns, the peasants who ploughed 
the fields. The league against*the King included the 
very foremost men who manned his ships, the very 
sentinels who guarded his palace. The names of 
Whig and Tory were for a moment forgotten. The 
old ExcluSionist took the old Abhotrer by the hand. Rot 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Indépendéhts, Baptists, 
forgot their long feud, and remembered only their 
common Protestantism and their common danger. x, „u J 
Divines bred in the school of Laud talked loudly, 24-7 
not only of toleration, but of comprehension. The +: 
Archbishop soon after his acquittal put forth a “¿~ 
pastoral letter which is one of the most remarkable 
compositions of that age. He had, from his youth 
up, been at war with the Nonconformists, and had 
repeatedly assailed them with unjust and unchristian 
l „asperity. His principal work was a hideous caricature 
oof the Calvinistic theology. He had drawn up for 
the thirtieth of January and for the twenty-ninth of 
May forms of prayer which reflected on the Puritans 
in language so strong that the government had 


< 
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thought fit to soften it down. But now his heart was 
melted and opened. He solemnly enjoined the 
Bishops and clergy to have a very tender regard to 
their brethren the Protestant Dissenters, to visit 
them often, to entertain them hospitably, to dis- 
course with them civilly, to persuade them, if it 
might be, to conform to the Church, but, if that 
were found impossible, to join them heartily and 
affectionately in exertions for the blessed cause of 


the Reformation. f 
Many pious persons in subsequent years remem- 


bered that time with “bitter regret. They described 


- it as a short glimpse of a golden age between two. 
adron_ages. Such lamentation, though natural, was 


not reasonable. The coalifion of 1688 was produced, 
and could be produced, only by tyranny which ap- 
proached to insanity, and by danger which threatened 
at once all the great institutions of the country. If 
there has never since been similar union, the reason. — 
is that there has never since been similar misgovern- 


ment. It must be remembered that, sips ani fae 








cord is în itself better i , discord may 
indicate a better state of things than isi 
‘concor alamity and peril often force men to. 


combine. Prosperity and security often encourage “A 
them to separate) 





Charles Lamb (1775-1834) 
THE CONVALESCENT 


A pretty severe fit of indisposition which, under 
the name of a nervous fever, has made a prisoner 


of me for some weeks past, and is but slowly leaving 


me, has reduced me to an incapacity of reflecting 
upon any topic foreign to itself. Expect no healthy 
conclusions from me this month, reader; I can offer 
you only sick men’s dreams. 

And truly the whole state of sickness is such, 
for what else is it but a magnificent dream for a 
man to lie a-bed, and draw daylight curtains about 
him; and, shutting out the sun, to induce a total 


oblivion of all the works which are going on under it? 


To become insensible to all the operations of life, 
except the beatings of one feeble pulse? 

If there be a regal solitude, it is a sigk bed. 
How the patient lords it there! what caprices he acts 
without control! how kinglike he sways his pillow 
—tumbling, and tossing, and shifting, and lowering, 
and thumping, and flatting, and moulding it, to the 
ever varying requisitions of his throbbing temples. 

He changes sides oftener than a politician. Now 
he lies full-length, then half-length, obliquely, trans- 
versely, head and feet quite across the bed; and none 
accuses him “of tergiversation. Within the four 
curtains he is absolute. They are his Mare Clausum. 
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How sickness enlarges the dimensions of æ man’s 
self to himself! he is his own exclusive object. 
Supreme selfishness is inculcated upon him as his 
only duty. ‘Tis the Two Tables of the Law to him. 
He has nothing to think of but how to get well. 
What passes out of doors, or within them, so he hears 
not the jarring of them, affects him not. 


A little while ago he was greatly concerned in 
the event of a lawsuit, which was to be the making 
or the marring of his dearest friend. He was to be 
seen trudging about upon this man’s errand to fifty 

quarters of the town at once, jogging this witness, 
' refreshing that solicitor. The cause was to come on 
yesterday. He is absolutely as indifferent to the 
decision, as if it were a question ‘to be tried at Pekin. 
Peradventure from some whispering, going on about 
the house, not intended for his hearing, he picks up 
enough to make him understand, that things went 
cross-grained in the Court yesterday, and his friend 
is ruined. But the word ‘‘ friend,” and the word 
“ruin, "disturb him no more than so much jargon. 
He is not to think of anything but how to get better. 


What a world of foreign cares are merged in 
that absorbing consideration! 


He has put on the strong armour of sickness; 
he is wrapped in the callous hide of suffering; he 
keeps his sympathy, like some curious vintage, under 
trusty lock and key, for his own use only. 

He lies pitying himself, honing and moaning to 
himself; he yearneth over himself; his bowels are 
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even melted within him, to think what he suffers ;. 
he is not ashamed to weep over himself. 

He is for ever plotting how to do some good to 
himself; studying little stratagems and artificial. 
alleviations. 

He makes the most of himself; dividing himself, 
by an allowable fiction, into as many distinet indivi- 
duals, as he hath sore and sorrowing members. 
Sometimes he meditates—as of a thing apart from 
him—upon his poor aching head, and that dull pain. 
which, dozing or waking, lay in it all the past night. 
like a log, or palpable substatice of pain, not to be 


removed without opening the very skull, as it seemed,. - - 


to take it thence. Or he pities his long, clammy, 
attenuated fingers. He compassionates himself all 
over; and his bed is a very discipline of humanity, 
and tender heart. 

He is his own sympathiser; and instinctively 
feels that none can so well perform that office for 
him. He cares for few spectators to his tragedy. 
Only that punctual face of the old nurse pleases him,. 
that announces his broths and his cordials. “He likes. 
it because it is so unmoved, and because he can pour 
forth his feverish ejaculations before it as unreservedly 
as to his bed-post. 

To the world’s business he is dead. He under- 
stands not what the callings and occupations of 
mortals are; only he has a glimmering conceit of 
some such thing, when the doctor makes his daily 
call; and even in the lines on that busy face he - 
reads no multiplicity of patients, but solely conceives: 
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of himself as the sick man. To what other uneasy 
couch the good man is hastening, when he slips out 
of his chamber, folding up his thin douceur so care- 
fully, for fear of rustling—is no speculation which 
he can at present entertain. He thinks only of the 
regular return of the same phenomenon at the same 
hour to-morrow. 

Household rumours touch him not. Some faint 
murmur, indicative of life going on within the house, 
soothes him, while he knows not distinctly what it 
is. He is not to know anything, not to think of 
anything. Servants gkhding up or down the distant 


. Staircase, treading as upon velvet, gently keep his 


ear awake, so long as he troubles not himself further 
than with some feeble guess at their errands. 
Exacter knowledge would be a burthen to him: he 
can just endure the pressure of conjecture. He opens 
his eye faintly at the dull stroke of the muffled 
knocker, and closes it again without asking ‘‘ Who 
was it?” He is flattered by a general notion that 
inquiries are making after him, but he cares not to 
know th® name of the inquirer. In the general still- 
ness, and awful hush of the house, he lies in state, 
and feels his sovereignty. 

To be sick is to enjoy monarchal prerogatives. 
Compare the silent tread, and quiet ministry, almost 
by the eye only, with which he is served—with the 
careless demeanour, the unceremonious goings in 
and out (slapping of doors, or leaving them open) of 
the very same attendants, when he is getting a little 
better—and you will confess, that from the bed of 

12 
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sickness (throne let me rather call it) to the elbow 
chair of convalescence, is a fall from dignity, amount- 
ing to a deposition. 

How convalescence shrinks a man back to his 
pristine stature! where is now the space, which he 
occupied so lately, in his own, in the family’s eye? 

The scene of his regalities, his sick-room, which 
was his presence chamber, where he lay and acted 
his despotic fancies—how is it reduced to a common 
bedroom! The trimmess of the very bed has some- 
thing petty and unmeaning about it. It is made 
every day. How unlike to that wavy, many-furrow- 
ed, oceanic surface, which it presented so short a.. 
time since, when to make it was a service not to be 
thought of at oftener than three or four day revolu- 
tions, when the patient was with pain and grief to 
be lifted for a little while out of it, to submit to the 
encroachments of unwelcome neatness, and decencies® 
which his shaken frame deprecated; then to be lifted 
into it again, for another three or four days’ respite, 
to flounder it out of shape again, while every fresh 
furrow was an historical record of somé@ shifting 
posture, some uneasy turning, some seeking for a 
little ease; and the shrunken skin scarce told a truer 
story than the crumpled coverlid. 

Hushed are those mysterious sighs—those groans 
so much more awful, while we knew not from what 
caverns of vast hidden suffering they proceeded. The 
Lernean pangs are quenched. The riddle of sickness 
is solved; and Philoctetes is become -an ordinary 


personage. 
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Perhaps some relic of the sick man’s dream of 
greatness survives in the still lingering visitations of 
_the medical attendant. But how is he, too, changed 
with everything else! Can this be he—this man of 
news—of chat—of anecdote—of, everything but physic 
—can this be he who so lately came between the 
patient and his cruel enemy, as on some solemn 
embassy from Nature, erecting herself into a high 
mediating party ?—Pshaw! “tis some old woman. 


Farewell with him all that made sickness 
pompous—the spell that hushed the household—the 
desert-like stillness, felt throughout its inmost 
‘‘chambers—the mute attendance—the inquiry by 
looks—the still softer delicacies of self-attention—the 
sole and single eye of distemper alonely fixed to itself 
—world-thoughts excluded—the man a world unto 
himself—his own theatre— 


What a speck is he dwindled into! 


In this flat swamp of convalescence, left by the ebb 
of sickness, yet far enough from the terra firma of 
established health, your note, dear Editor, reached 
me, requesting—an article. In Articulo Mortis, 
thought I; but it is something hard—and the quibble, 
wretched as it was, relieved me. The summons, 
unseasonable as it appeared, seemed to link me on 
again to the petty business of life, which I had lost 
sight of; a gentle call to activity, however trivial; a 
wholesome weaning from that preposterous dream of 
self-absorption—the puffy state of sickness—in which 
I confess to have lain so long, insensible to the 
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magazines and monarchies of the world alike; to its 
laws, and to its literature. The hypochondriac flatus 
is subsiding; the acres, which in imagination I had 
spread over—for thé sick man swells in the sole 
contemplation of his single sufferings, till he becomes 
a Tityus to himself—are wasting to a span; and for 
the giant of self-importance, which I was so lately, 
you have me once again in my natural pretensions— 
the lean and meagre figure of your insignificant 
Mssayist. 





J. H. Cardinal Newman (1801-1890) 
THE NORTHMEN 


1 


The collision between Russia and Turkey, which 
at present engages public attention, is only one 
scene in that persevering conflict, which is carried 
on, from age to age, between the North and the South, 
—the North aggressive, the South on the defensive. 
‘in the earliest histories this conflict finds a place; 
and hence, when the inspired Prophets denounce 
defeat and captivity upon the chosen people or other 
transgressing nations, who were inhabitants of the 
South, the North is pointed out as the quarter from 
which the judgment is to descend. 

Nor is this conflict, nor is its perpetuity, difficult 
of explanation. The South ever has gifts of nature 
to tempt the invader, and the North ever has multi- 
tudes to be tempted by them. The North has been 
fitly called the storehouse of nations. Along the 
breadth of Asia, and thence to Europe, from the 
Chinese sea on the East, to the Euxine on the West, 
nay to the Rhine, nay even to the Bay of Biscay, 
running between and beyond the 40th and 50th 
degrees of latitude, and above the fruitful South, 
stretches a vast plain, which has been from time 
immemorial what may be called the wild common 
and place of encampment, or again the highway, or 
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the broad horse-path, of restless populations seeking 
a home. The European portion of this tract has in 
Christian times been reclaimed from its state of deso- 
lation, and is at present occupied by civilized com- 
munities; but even now the East remains for the 
most part in its primitive neglect, and is in posses-, 
sion of roving barbarians. 

It is the Eastern portion of this vast territory 
which I have pointed out, that I have now, Gentle- 
men, principally to keep before your view. It goes 
by the general name of Tartary: in width from 
north to south it is said to” vary from 400 to 1,100 
miles, while in length from east to west it is not far - 
short of 5,000. It is of very different elevations in 
different parts, and it is divided longitudinally by 
as many as three or four mountain-chains of great 
height. The valleys which lie between them neces- 
sarily confine the wandering savage to an eastward or 
westward course, and the slope of the land westward 
invites him to that direction rather than to the east. 
Then, at a certain point in these westward passages, 
as he approaches the meridian of the Sea of Aral, 
he finds the mountain-ranges cease, and open upon 
him the opportunity, as well as the temptation, to: 
roam to the North or to the South also. Up in the 
East, from whence he came, in the most northerly 
of the lofty ranges which I have spoken of, is a great 
mountain, which some geographers have identified 
with the classical Imaus; it is called by the Saracens 
Caf, by the Turks Altai. Sometimes too it has the 
name of the Girdle of the Earth, from the huge ap- 
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pearance of the chain to which it belongs, sometimes 
of the Golden Mountain, from the gold, as well as 
other metals, with which its sides abound. It is said 
to be at an equal distance of 2,000 miles from the 
Caspian, the Frozen Sea, the North Pacific Ocean, 


and the Bay of Bengal: and, being in situation the 


furthest withdrawn from West and South, it is in 
fact the high capital or metropolis of the vast 
Tartar country, which it overlooks, and has sent 
forth, in the course of ages, innumerable populations 
into the illimitable and mysterious regions around it, 
regions protected by thtir inland character both from 


-» the observation and the civilizing influence of foreign 


nations. 


2. 


To eat bread in the sweat of his brow is the 
original punishment of mankind; the indolence of the 
savage shrinks from the obligation, and looks out for 
methods of escaping it. Corn, wine, and oil have no 
charms for him at such a price; he turns to the brute 
animals ¢which are his aboriginal companions, the 
horse, the cow, and the sheep; he chooses to be a 
erazier rather than to till the ground. He feeds his 
horses, flocks, and herds on its spontaneous vegeta- 
tion, and then in turn he feeds himself on their flesh. 
He remains on one spot while the natural crop yields 
them sustenance; when it is exhausted, he migrates 
to another. He adopts, what is called, the life of a 
nomad. In maritime countries indeed he must have 
recourse to other expedients; he fishes in the stream, 
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or among the rocks of the beach. In the woods he 
betakes himself to roots and wild honey; or he has 
a resource in the chase, an occupation, ever ready 
at hand, exciting, and demanding no perseverance. 
But when the savage finds himself inclosed in the 
continent and the wilderness, he draws the domestic 
animals about him, and constitutes himself the head 
of a sort of brute polity. He becomes a king and 
father of the beasts, and by the economical arrange- 
ments which this pretension involves, advances a first 
step, though a low one, in civilization, which the 
hunter or the fisher does not Attain. 

And here, beyond other animals, the horse is 
the instrument of that civilization. It enables him 
to govern and to guide his sheep and cattle; it carries 
him to the chase, when he is tempted to it; it trans- 
ports him and his from place to place; while his very 
locomotion and shifting location and independence of 
the soil define the idea, and secure the existence, 
both of a household and of personal property. Nor 
is this all which the horse does for him; it is food 
both in its life and in its death;—when dead, it 
nourishes him with its flesh, and, while alive, it 
supplies its milk for an intoxicating liquor which, 
under the name of kouwmiss, has from time im- 
memorial served the Tartar instead of wine and 
spirits. The horse then is his friend under all cir- 
cumstances, and inseparable from him; he may be 
even said to live on horseback, he eats and sleeps 
without dismounting, till the fable has been current 
that he has a centaur’s nature, half man and half 
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beast. Hence it was that the ancient Saxons had a 
horse for their ensign in war; thus it is that the 
Ottoman ordinances are, I believe, to this day dated 
from ** the imperial stirrup,’* and the display of 
horsetails at the gate of the palace is the Ottoman 
signal of war. Thus too, as the Catholic ritual 
measures intervals by ‘‘a Miserere,” and St. 
Ignatius in his Exercises by “‘ a Pater Noster,” so 
the Turcomans and the Usbeks speak familiarly of 
the time of a gallop. But as to houses, on the other 
hand, the Tartars contemptuously called them the 
sepulchres of the living? and, when abroad, could 
‘hardly be persuaded to cross a threshold. Their 
women, indeed, and children could not live on horse- 
back; them some kind of locomotive dwelling must 
receive, and a less noble animal must draw. The 
old historians and poets of Greece and Rome describe 
St, and the travellers of the middle ages repeat and 
enlarge the classical description of it. The strangers 
from Europe gazed with astonishment on huge wattled 
houses set on wheels, and drawn by no less than 
twenty-two oxen. 


3. 


From the age of Job, the horse has been the 
emblem of battle; a mounted shepherd is but one 
remove from a knighterrant, except in the object of 
his excursions; and the discipline of s pastoral station 
from the nature of the case is not very different from 
that of acamp. There can be no community without 
order, and a community in motion demands a special 
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kind of organization. Provision must be made for 
the separation, the protection, and the sustenance of 
men, women, and children, horses, flocks, and cattle. 
To march without straggling, to halt without con- 
fusion, to make good their ground, to reconnoitre 
neighbourhoods, to aseertain the character and 
capabilities of places in the distance, and to deter- 
mine their future route, is to be versed in some of the 
most important duties of the military art. Such 
pastoral tribes are already an army in the field, if 
not as yet against any human foe, at least against 
the elements. They have to sebdue, or to check, or to 
circumvent, or to endure the opposition of earth, . 
water, and wind, in their pursuits of the mere neces- 
saries of life. The war with wild beasts naturally 
follows, and then the war on their own kind. Thus. 
when they are at length provoked or allured to 
direct their fury against the inhabitants of other* 
regions, they are ready-made soldiers. They have a 
soldier’s qualifications in their independence of soil, 
freedom from local ties, and practice in discipline; 
nay, in one respect they are superior to ay troops 
which civilized countries can produce. One of the 
problems of warfare is how to feed the vast masses 
which its operations require; and hence it is commonly 
said, that a well-managed commissariat is a chief 
condition of victory. Few people can fight without 
eating;—Englishmen as little as any. I have heard) 
of a work of a foreign officer, who took a survey of 
the European armies previously to the revolutionary 
war: in which he praised our troops highly, but said: 
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they would not be effective till they were supported- 
by a better commissariat. Moreover, one commonly 
hears, that the supply of this deficiency is one of the: 
very merits of the great Duke of Wellington. So it 
is with civilized races; but the Tartars, as is evident 
from what I have already observed, have in their 
wars no need of any commissariat at all; and that, 
not merely from the unserupulousness of their forag- 
ing, but because they find in the instruments of their 
conquests the staple of their food. ‘‘ Corn is a bulky. 
and perishable commodity,’ says an historian; “* and 
the large magazines, ewhich are indispensably neces- 
sary for the subsistence of civilized troops, are difficult 
and slow of transport.” But, not to say that evem 
their flocks and herds were ‘fitted for rapid movement, 
like the nimble sheep of Wales and the wild cattle of 
North Britain, the Tartars could even dispense with 
these altogether. If straitened for provisions, they 
ate the chargers which carried them to battle; indeed. 
they seemed to account their flesh a delicacy, above 
the reach of the poor, and in consequence were en- 
joying ® banquet in circumstances when civilized 
troops would be staving off starvation. And with a 
view to such accidents, they have been accustomed 
to carry with them in their expeditions a number of 
supernumerary horses, which they might either ride 
or eat, according to the occasion, It was an addi- 
tional advantage to them in their warlike movements, 
that they were little particular whether their food had 
been killed for the purpose, or had died of disease. 
Nor is this all: their horses’ hides were made into 
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tents and clothing, perhaps into bottles and coracles: 
and their intestines into bowstrings. 

Trained then, as they are, to habits which in 
themselves invite to war, the inclemency of their 
mative climate has been a constant motive for them 
to seek out settlements and places of sojournment 
elsewhere. The spacious plains, over which they 
roam, are either monotonous grazing lands, or inhos- 
pitable deserts, relieved with green valleys or recesses. 
The cold is intense in a degree of which we have no 
experience in England, though we lie to the north of 
them. This arises in a measur from their distance 
from the sea, and again from their elevation of level, 
and further from the saltpetre with which their soil 
or their atmosphere is impregnated. The sole in- 
fluence then of their fatherland, if I may apply to it 
such a term, is to drive its inhabitants from it to the 
West or to the South. 


4 


I have said that the geographical features of their 
country carry them forward in those two directions, 
the South and the West; not to say that the ocean 
forbids them going eastward, and the North does but 
hold out to them a climate more inclement than 
their own. Leaving the district of Mongolia in the 
furthermost East, high above the north of China, and 
passing through the long and broad valleys which I 
spoke of just now, the emigrants at length would 
arrive at the edge of that elevated plateau, which 
constitutes Tartary proper. They would pass over 
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the high region of Pamir, where are the sources of 
the Oxus, they would descend the terrace of the 
Bolor, and the steeps of Badakshan, and gradually 
reach s vast region, flat on-the whole as the expanse 
they had left, but as strangely depressed below the 
level of the sea, as Tartary is lifted above it. This 
is the country, forming the two basins of the Aral and 
the Caspian, which terminates the immense Asiatic 
plain, and may be vaguely designated by the name of 
Turkistan. Hitherto the necessity of their route 
would force them on, in one multitudinous emigra- 
tion, but now they thay diverge, and have diverged. 
If they were to cross the Jaxartes and the Oxus, and 
then to proceed southward, they would come to 
Khorasan, the ancient Bactriana, and so to Afghani- 
stan and to Hindostan on the east, or to Persia om 
the west. But if, instead, they continued their west- 
ward course, then they would skirt the north coast. 
of the Aral and the Caspian, cross the Volga, and 
there would have a second opportunity, if they chose 
to avail themselves of it, of descending southwards, 
by Geérgia and Armenia, either to Syria or to Asia 
Minor. Refusing this diversion, and persevering on- 
wards to the west, at length they would pass the 
Don, and descend upon Europe across the Ukraine, 
Bessarabia, and the Danube. 

Such are the three routes,—across the Oxus, 
across the Caucasus, and across the Danube,—which 
the pastoral nations have variously pursued at various 
times, when their roving habits, their warlike propen- 
sities, and their discomforts at home, have combined 
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to precipitate them on the industry, the civilization, 
and the luxury of the West and of the South. And 
-at such times, as might be inferred from what has 
been already said, their’ invasions have been rather 
iwruptions, inroads, or, what are called, raids, than a 
proper conquest and occupation of the countries 
which have been their victims. They would go for- 
ward, 200,000 of them at once, at the rate of 100 
miles a day, swimming the rivers, galloping over the 
plains, intoxicated with the excitement of air and 
speed, as if it were a fox-chase, or full of pride and 
fury at the reverses which set them in motion; seek- 
ing indeed their fortunes, but seeking them on no 
plan; like a flight of locusts, or a swarm of angry 
wasps smoked out of their nest. They would seek for 
‘immediate gratification, and let the future take its 
course. They would be bloodthirsty and rapacious, 
and would inflict ruin and misery to any extent; and 
they would do tenfold more harm to the invaded, 
than benefit to themselves. They would be powerful 
to break down; helpless to build up. They would in 
a day undo the labour and skill, the prosperity of 
years; but they would not know how to construct a 
polity, how to conduct a government, how to organize 
a system of slavery, or to digest a code of laws. 
Rather they would despise the sciences of politics, 
‘Jaw, and finance; and, if they honoured any profes- 
sion or vocation, it would be such as bore immediately 
and personally on themselves. Thus we find them 
treating the priest and the physician with respect, 
-when they found such among their captives; but they 
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could not endure the presence of a lawyer. How 
could it be otherwise with fhose who may be called 
the outlaws of the human race? They did but justify 
the seeming paradox of the ‘traveller’s exclamation, 
who, when at length, after a dreary passage through 
the wilderness, he came in sight of a gibbet, returned 
thanks that he had now arrived at a civilized country. 
“* The pastoral tribes,’’ says the writer I have already 
quoted, ‘‘ who were ignorant of the distinction of 
landed property, must have disregarded the use, as 
well as the abuse, of civil jurisprudence; and the 
skill of an eloquent l&@wyer would excite only their 


. contempt or their abhorrence.” And he refers to an 


outrage on the part of a‘barbarian of the North, who, 
not satisfied with cutting out a lawyer's tongue, 
sewed up his mouth, in order, as he said, that the 
viper might no longer hiss. The well-known story 
of the Czar Peter, himself a Tartar, is here in point. 
When told there were some thousands of lawyers at 
Westminster, he is said to have observed that there 
had been only -two in his own dominions, and he had 
hung oné of them. 


5 


Now I have thrown the various inhabitants of the 
Asiatic plain together, under one description, not as 
if I overlooked, or undervalued, the distinction of 
races, but because I have no intention of committing 
myself to any statements on so intricate and inter- 
minable a subject as ethnology. In spite of the con- 
troversy about skulls, and skins, and languages, by 
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means of which man is to be traced up to his primi- . 
tive condition, I consider place and climate to be a 
sufficiently real aspect under which he may be re- 
garded, and with this I shall content myself. I am: 
speaking of the inhabitants of those extended plains, 
whether Scythians, Massagete, Sarmatians, Huns, 
Moguls, Tartars, Turks, or anything else; and whether 
or no any of them or all of them are identical with each 
other in their pedigree and antiquities. Position and 
climate create habits; and, since the couniry is called 
Tartary, I shall call them Tartar habits, and the 
populations which have inkabited it and exhibited 
them, Tartars, for convenience’ sake, whatever be. . 
their family descent. From the circumstances of 
their situation, these populations have in all ages been 
shepherds, mounted on horseback, roaming through 
trackless spaces, easily incited to war, easily formed 
into masses, easily dissolved again into their compone 
ent parts, suddenly sweeping across continents, sud- 
denly descending on the south or west, suddenly 
extinguishing the civilization of ages, suddenly form- 
ing empires, suddenly vanishing, no Ome knows. 
how, into their native north. 

Such is the fearful provision for hayoc and devas- 
tation, when the Divine Word goes forth for judgment 
* upon the civilized world, which the North has ever 
had in store; and the regions on which it has princi- - 
pally expended its fury, are those, whose fatal beauty, 
or richness of soil, or perfection of cultivation, or ex- 
quisiteness of produce, or amenity of climate, makes. 
them objects of desire to the barbarian. Such are 
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China, Hindostan, Persia, Syria, and Anatolia or the 
Levant, in Asia; Greece, Italy, Sicily, and Spain, in 
Europe; and the northern coast of Africa. 

These regions, on the contrary, have neither the 
inducement nor the means to retaliate upon their 
ferocious invaders. The relative position of the com- 
batants must always be the same, while the combat 
lasts. The South has nothing to win, the North 
nothing to lose; the North nothing to offer, the South 
nothing to covet. Nor is this all: the North as in an 
impregnable fortress, defies the attack of the South. 
Immense trackless solitudes; no cities, no tillage, no 


‘ “roads; deserts, forests, marshes; bleak table-lands, 


snowy mountains; unlocated, flitting, receding popu- 
lations; no capitals, or marts, or strong places, or 
fruitful vales, to hold as hostages for submission; 
„fearful winters and many months of them ;—nature 
herself fights and conquers for the barbarian. What 
madness shall tempt the South to undergo extreme 
risks without the prospect or chance of a return? 
True it ig, ambition, whose very life is a fever, has 
now and then ventured on the reckless expedition; 
but from the first page of history to the last, from 
Cyrus to Napoleon, what has the Northern war done 
for the greatest warriors but destroy the flower of - 
their armies and the prestige of their name? Our 
maps, in placing the North at the top, and the South 
at the bottom of the sheet, impress us, by what may 
seem a sophistical analogy, with the imagination that 
Huns or Moguls, Kalmucks or Cossacks, have been 
a superincumbent mass, descending by a sort of 
13 
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gravitation upon the fair territories which lie below 
them. Yet this is substantially true;—though the 
attraction towards the South is of a moral, not of a 
physical nature, yet an attraction there is, and a huge 
conglomeration of destructive elements hangs over 
us, and from time to time rushes down with an awful 
irresistible momentum. Barbarism is ever impending 
over the civilized world. Never, since history began, 
has there been so long a cessation of this law of 
human society, as in the period in which we live. 
The descent of the Turks on Europe was the last 
instance of it, and that was completed four hundred 





years ago. They are now themselves in the position ` ` 


of those races, whom they themselves formerly came 
down upon. 


6. 


As to the instances of this conflict between” 
North and South in the times before the Christian 
era, we know more of them from antiquarian 
research than from history. The principal of 
those which ancient writers have recorded are 
contained in the history of the Persian Empire. 
The wandering Tartar tribes went at that time by the 
name of Scythians, and had possession of the plains 
of Europe as well as of Asia. Central Europe was not 
at that time the seat of civilized nations; but from 
the Chinese Sea even to the Rhine or Bay of Biscay, 
a course of many thousand miles, the barbarian 
emigrant might wander on, as necessity or caprice 
impelled him. Darius assailed the Scythians of 
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Europe; Cyrus, his predecessor, the Scythians of 
Asia. 

As to Cyrus, writers are not concordant on the 
subject; but the celebrated Greek historian, Herodo- 
tus, whose accuracy of research is generally confes- 
sed, makes the great desert, which had already been 
fatal, according to some accounts, to the Assyrian 
Semiramis, the ruin also of the founder of the Persian 
Empire. He tells us that Cyrus led an army against 
the Scythian tribes (Massaget#, as they were called), 
who were stationed to the east of the Caspian; and 
that they, on finding him prepared to cross the river 
which bounded their country to the South, sent him 
a message which well illustrates the hopelessness of 
going to war with them. They are said to have given 
him his choice of fighting them either three days’ 
march within their own territory, or three days’ march 
within his; it being the same to them whether he made 
himself a grave in their inhospitable deserts, or they 
a home in his flourishing provinces. He had with him 
in his army a celebrated captive, the Lydian King 
-Orcesus, who had once been head of a wealthy empire, 
till he had succumbed to the fortunes of a more 
illustrious conqueror; and on this occasion he availed 
himself of his advice. Croesus cautioned him against 
admitting the barbarians within the Persian border, 
and counselled him to accept their permission of his 
advancing into their territory, and then to have re- 
-course to stratagem. “As I hear,” he says in the 
simple style of the historian, which will not bear 
‘translation, ‘‘ the Massagete have mo experience of 
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the good things of life. Spare not then to serve up. 
many sheep, and add thereunto stoups of neat wine, 
and all sorts of viands. Set out this banquet fog 
them in our Camp, leave the refuse of the army there, 
and retreat with the body of your troops upon the 
river. If I am not mistaken, the Scythians will ad- 
dress themselves to all this good cheer, as soon as 
they fall in with it, and then we shall have the oppor- 
tunity of a brilliant exploit.’’ I need not pursue the 
history further than to state the issue. In spite of 
the immediate success of his „ruse de guerre, Cyrus. 
was eventually defeated, and lost both his army and 
his life. The Scythian Queen Tomyris, in revenge — 
for the lives which he had sacrificed to his ambition, 
is related to have cut off his head and plunged it into 
a vessel filled with blood, saying, “*‘ Cyrus, drink your 
fill.” Such is the account given us by Herodotus; . 
and, even if it is to be rejected, it serves to illustrate 
the difficulties of an invasion of Scythia; for legends- 
must be framed according to the circumstances of the 
case, and grow out of probabilities, if they aye to gain. 
credit, and if they have actually succeeded in gaimng 
it. 





Our knowledge of the expedition of Darius in the- 
next generation, is more certain. This fortunate 
monarch, after many successes, even on the Euro- 
pean side of the Bosphorus, impelled by that ambi- 
tion, which holy Daniel had already seen in prophecy 
to threaten West and North as well as South, towards. 
Scythians who inhabited the country now called the 
the end of his life directed his arms against the 
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Ukraine. His pretext for this expedition was an 
ancursion which the same barbarians had made into 
Asia, shortly before the time of Cyrus. They had 
crossed the Don, just above, the sea of Azoff, had 
entered the country now called Circassia, had 
threaded the defiles of the Caucasus, and had defeated 
the Median King Cyaxares, the grandfather of Cyrus. 
Then they overran Armenia, Cappadocia, Pontus, and 
part of Lydia, that is, a great portion of Anatolia 
or Asia Minor; and managed to establish themselves 
in the country for twenty-eight years, living by plun- 
der and exaction. In the course of this period, they 
descended into Syria, as far as to the very borders of 
Egypt. The Egyptians bought them off, and they 
turned back; however, they possessed themselves of 
a portion of Palestine, and gave their name to one 
town, Scythopolis, in the territory of Manasses. This 
e« was in the last days of the Jewish monarchy, shortly 
‘before the captivity. At length Cyaxares got rid of 
them by treachery; he invited the greater number of 
them to a banquet, intoxicated, and massacred them. 
Nor was éhis the termination of the troubles, of which 
they were the authors; and I mention the sequel, 
because both the office which they undertook and 
their manner of discharging it, their insubordination 
and their cruelty, are an anticipation of some passages 
in the early history of the Turks. The Median King 
had taken some of them into his pay, made them 
his huntsmen, and submitted certain noble youths to 
their training. Justly or unjustly they happened 
one day to be punished for leaving the royal table 
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without its due supply of game: without more ado, 
the savages in revenge murdered and served up one 
of these youths instead of the venison which had 
been expected of them,. and made forthwith for the 
neighbouring kingdom of Lydia. A war between the 
two states was the consequence. 

But to return to Darius:—it is said to have 
been in retaliation for these excesses that he resolved 
on his expedition against the Scythians, who, as I 
have mentioned, were in occupation of the district 
between the Danube and the Don. For this purpose 
he advanced from Susa in the neighbourhood of the 


Persian Gulf, through Assyria and Asia Minor to the | 


Bosphorus, just opposite to the present site of 
Constantinople, where he crossed over into Iurope. 
Thence he made his way, with the incredible number 
of 700,000 men, horse and foot, to the Danube, 
reducing Thrace, the present Roumelia, in his way. 
When he had crossed that stream, he was at once 
in Scythia; but the Scythians had adopted the same 
sort of strategy, which in the beginning of this century 
was practised by their successors against Mapoleon. 
They cut and carried off the green crops, stopped 
up their wells or spoilt their water, and sent off their 
families and flocks to places of safety. Then they 
stationed -their outposts just a day’s journey before 
the enemy, to entice him on. He pursued them, they 
retreated; and at length he found himself on the Don, 
the further boundary of the Scythian territory. They 
crossed the Don, and he crossed it too, into desolate 
and unknown wilds; then, eluding him altogether, 


9 
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from their own knowledge of the country, they made 
a circuit, and got back into their own land again. 
Darius found himself outwitted, and came to a 
halt: how he had victualled. his army, whatever 
deduction we make for its numbers, does not appear; 
but it is plain that the time must come, when he 
could not proceed. He gave the order for retreat. 
Meanwhile, he found an opportunity of sending a 
message to the Scythian chief, and it was to this 
effect :—"* Perverse man, take your choice; fight me 
or yield.” The Scythians intended to do neither, 
but contrived, as before,to harass the Persian retreat. 
„At length an answer came; not a message, but an 
ominous gift; they sent Darius a bird, a mouse, a 
frog, and five arrows; without a word of explanation. 
Darius himself at first hailed it as an intimation of sub- 
mission; in Greece to offer earth and water was the 
eign of capitulation, as, in a sale of land in our own 
country, a clod from the soil still passes, or passed 
lately, from seller to purchaser, as a symbol of the 
transfer of possession. The Persian king, then, 
discerned4n these singular presents a similar surrender 
of territorial jurisdiction. But another version, less 
favourable to his vanity and his hopes, was suggested 
by one of his courtiers, and it ran thus: ** Unless you 
can fly like a bird, or burrow like a mouse, or swim 
the marshes like a frog, you cannot escape our 
arrows.’ Whichever interpretation was the true one, 
it meeded no message from the enemy to inflict upon 
Darius the presence of the dilemma suggested in 
this unpleasant interpretation. He yielded to 
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imperative necessity, and hastened his escape from the 
formidable situation in which he had placed himself, 
and through great good fortune succeeded in effecting 
it. He crossed the sea just in time; for the Scythians 
came down in pursuit, as far as the coast, and 
returned home laden with booty. 

This is pretty much all that is definitely recorded 
in history of the ancient Tartars. Alexander, in 4 
later age, came into conflict with them in the region 
called Sogdiana which lies at the foot of that high 
plateau of central and eastern Asia, which I have 
designated as their proper home. But he was too 
prudent to be entangled in extended expeditions 
against them, and having made trial of their formid- 
able strength, and made some demonstrations of the 
superiority of his own, he left them in possession of 
their wadernesses. 
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Thus they throughout the city, scared like fawns, 
were cooling their sweat and drinking and slaking 
their thirst, leaning on the fair battlements, while 
the Achaians drew near the wall, setting shields to 
shoulders. But Hector deadly fate bound to abide 
in his place, in front of Ilios and the Skaian gates. 
Then to the son of Pgleus spake Phoebus Apollo: 
_ “* Wherefore, son of Peleus, pursuest thou me with 

swift feet, thyself being mortal and I a deathless god? 
Thou hast not even yet known me, that I am a god, 
but strivest vehemently. Truly thou regardest not 
thy task among the affliction of the Trojans whom 
thou affrightedst, who now are gathered into the city, 
while thou hast wandered hither. Me thou wilt 
never slay, for I am not subject unto death.’’ 

Then mightily moved spake unto him Achilles 
fleet ofefoot: ‘‘ Thou hast baulked me, Far-darter, 
most mischievous of all the gods, in that thou hast 
turned me hither from the wall: else should full 
many yet have bitten the dust or ever within Llios 
had they come. Now hast thou robbed me of great 
renown, and lightly hast saved them, because thou 
hadst no vengeance to fear thereafter. Verily I would 
avenge me on thee, had I but the power.’’ 

Thus saying toward the city he was gone in 
pride of heart, rushing like some victorious horse in 
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s chariot, that runneth lightly at full speed over the 
plain; so swiftly plied Achilles his feet and knees. 
Him the old man Priam first beheld as he sped across. 
the plain, blazing as the star that cometh forth at 
harvest-time, and plain seen his rays shine forth 
amid the host of stars in the darkness of night, the 
star whose name men call Orion’s Dog. Brightest of 
all is he, yet for an evil sign is he set, and bringeth 
much fever upon hapless men. Even so on Achilles’ 
breast the bronze gleamed as he ran. And the old 
man cried aloud and beat upon his head with his 
hands, raising them on high, sand with a cry called 
aloud beseeching his dear son; for he before the gates 
was standing, all hot for battle with Achilles. And 
the old man spake piteously unto him, stretching 
forth his hands: ‘*‘ Hector, beloved son, I pray thee 
await not this man alone with none beside thee, lest 
thou quickly mect thy doom, slain by the son of 
Peleus, since he is mightier far, a merciless man. 
Would the gods loved him even as do I! then quickly 
would dogs and vultures devour him on the field— 
thereby would cruel pain go from my heart—¢he man 
who hath bereft me of many valiant sons, slaying 
them and selling them captive into far-off isles. Ay 
even now twain of my children, Lykaon and Poly- 
doros, I cannot see among the Trojans that throng 
into the fastness, sons whom Laothoé bare me, a 
princess among women. If they be yet alive amid 
the enemy’s host, then will we ransom them with 
bronze and gold, for there is store within, for much 
goods gave the old man famous Altes to his child. 
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If they be dead, then even in the house of Hades. 
shall they be a sorrow to my soul and to their mother, 
even to us who gave them birth, but to the rest of 
the folk a briefer sorrow, if. but thou die not by 
Achilles’ hand. Nay, come within the wall, my 
child, that thou preserve the men and women of 
Troy, neither give great triumph to the son of Peleus, 
and be thyself bereft of sweet life. Have compassion 
also on me, the helpless one, who still can feel, ill- 
fated; whom the father, Kronos’ son, will bring to 
nought by a grievous doom in the path of old age, 
having seen full many ,ills, his sons perishing and 
_ his daughters carried away captive, and his chambers. 
laid waste and infant children hurled to the ground 
in terrible war, and his sons’ wives dragged away by 
the ruinous hands of the Achaians. Myself then last 
of all at the street door will ravening dogs tear, 
«vhen some one by stroke or throw of the sharp bronze 
hath bereft my limbs of life—even the dogs I reared 
in my halls about my table and to guard my door, 
which then havfmg drunk my blood, maddened at 
heart shaél lie in the gateway. A young man all 
beseemeth, even to be slain in war, to be torn by 
‘the sharp bronze and lie on the field; though he be 
dead yet is all honourable to him, whate’er be seen: 
but when dogs defile the hoary head and hoary beard 
and the secret parts of an old man slain, this is the ` 
most piteous thing that cometh upon hapless men.” 

Thus spake the old man, and grasped his hoary 
hairs, plucking them from his head, but he persuaded 
not Hector’s soul. Then his mother in her turn 
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wailed tearfully, loosening the folds of her robe, 
while with the other hand she showed her breast; 
and through her tears spake to him winged words: 
“ Hector, my child, have regard unto this bosom and 
pity me, if ever I gave thee consolation of my breast. 
Think of it, dear child, and from this side the wall 
drive back the foe, nor stand in front to meet him. 
He is merciless; if he slay thee .it will not be on 
a bed that I or thy wife wooed with many gifts shall 
bewail thee, my own dear child, but far away from 
us by the ships of the Argives will swift dogs devour 
thee.” Š 

Thus they with wailing spake to their dear son, 
beseeching him sore, yet they persuaded not Hector’s 
soul, but he stood awaiting Achilles as he drew nigh 
in giant might. As a serpent of the mountains upon 
his den awaiteth a man, having fed on evil poisons, 
and fell wrath hath entered into him, and terribly hee 
glareth as he coileth himself about his den, so Hector 
with courage unquenchable gave not back, leaning 
his shining shield against a jutting tower. Then sore 
troubled he spake to his great heart: ‘‘ Aw me, if I 
go within the gates and walls, Polydamas will be 
first to bring reproach against me, since he bade me ` 
lead the Trojans to the city during this ruinous night, 
when noble Achilles arose. But I regarded him not, 
yet surely it had been better far. And now that I 
have undone the host by my wantonness, I am 
ashamed before the men of Troy and women of 
trailing robes, lest at any time some worse man 
than I shall say: ‘ Hector by trusting his own might 
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undid the host.’ So will they speak; then to me 
would it be better far to face Achilles and either slay 
him and go home, or myself die gloriously before the 
city. Or what if I lay down my bossy shield and my 
stout helm, and lean my spear against the wall, and 
go of myself to meet noble Achilles and promise him 
that Helen, and with her all possessions that 
Alexandros brought in hollow ships to Troy, the 
beginning of strife, we will give to the sons of Atreus 
to take away, and therewithal to divide in half with 
the Achaians all else that this city holdeth: and if 
thereafter I obtain from the Trojans an oath of the 
Elders that they will hide nothing but divide all in 
twain [whatever wealth the pleasant city hold 
within]? But wherefore doth my heart debate thus? 
I might come unto him and he would not pity or 
egard me at all, but presently slay me unarmed as 
it were but a woman, if I put off my armour. No. 
time is it now to dally with him from oaktree or from 
rock, like youth with maiden, as youth and maiden 
hold dalliance one with another. Better is it to join 
battle with all speed: let us know upon which of 
us twain the Olympian shall bestow renown.” 

Thus pondered he as he stood, but nigh on him 
came Achilles, peer of Enyalios warrior of the waving 
helm, brandishing from his right shoulder the Pelian 
ash, his terrible spear; and all around the bronze on 
him flashed like the gleam of blazing fire or of the 
Sun as he ariseth. And trembling seized Hector as 
he was aware of him, nor endured he to abide in his 
place, but left the gates behind him and fled in fear. 
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And the son of Peleus darted after him, trusting in 
his swift feet. As a falcon upon the mountains, 
swiftest of winged things, swoopeth fleetly after a 
trembling dove; and she before him fieéth, while he 
with shrill screams hard at hand still darteth at her, 
for his heart urgeth him to seize her; so Achilles in 
hot haste flew straight for him, and Hector fled be- 
neath the Trojans’ wall, and plied swift knees. They 
past the watch-place and wind-waved wild figtree sped 
‘ever, away from under the wall, along the waggon- 
track, and came to the two fair-flowing springs, 
where two fountains rise that feed deep-eddying 
Skamandros. The one floweth with warm water, and ' 
smoke goeth up therefrom around as it were from a 
blazing fire, while the other even in summer floweth 
forth like cold hail or snow or ice that water formeth. 
And there beside the springs are broad washing- 
troughs hard by, fair troughs of stone, where wives 
and fair daughters of the men of Troy were wont to 
wash bright raiment, in the old time of peace, before 
the sons of the Achaians came. Thereby, they ran, 
he flying, he pursuing. Valiant was the flier but far 
mightier he who fleetly pursued him. For not for 
béast of sacrifice or for an ox-hide were they striving, 
such as are prizes for men’s speed of foot, but for 
the life of horse-taming Hector was their race. And 
as when victorious whole-hooved horses run rapidly 
round the turning-points, and some great prize lieth 
in sight, be it a tripod or a woman, in honour of a 
man that is dead, so thrice around Priam's city 
circled those twain with flyimg feet, and all the gods 
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were gazing on them. Then among them spake first 
the father of gods and men: ** Ay me, a man beloved 
I see pursued around the wall. My heart is woe for 
Hector, who hath burnt for me many thighs of oxen 
amid the crests of many-folded Ida, and other times 
on the city-height; but now is goodly Achilles pur- 
suing him with swift feet round Priam’s town. 
‘Come, give your counsel, gods, and devise whether 
we shall save him from death or now at last slay 
him, valiant though he be, by the hand of Achilles 
Peleus’ son.” 

Then to him answered the bright-eyed goddess 
' Athene: '* O Father, Lord of the bright lightning 
and the dark cloud, what is this thou hast said? A 
man that is a mortal, doomed long ago by fate, 
wouldst thou redeem back from ill-boding death? 
„Do it, but not all we other gods approve.” ~* 

And unto her in answer spake cloud-gathering 
Zeus: “* Be of good cheer, Trito-born, dear child: 
not in full earnest speak I, and I would fain be kind 
to thee. e PO as seemeth good to thy mind, and draw 
mot back.” 

Thus saying he roused Athene, that already was 
‘set thereon, and from the crests of Olympus she 
darted down. 

But after Hector sped fleet Achilles chasing him 
vehemently. And as when on the mountains a hound 
hunteth the fawn of a deer, having started it from 
its covert, through glens and glades,, and if it crouch 
to baffle him under a bush, yet scenting it out the 
hound runneth constantly until he find it; so Hector 
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baffled not Peleus’ fleet-footed son. Oft as he set 
himself to dart under the well built walls over against 
the Dardanian gates, if haply from above they might 
succour him with darts, so off would Achilles gain 
on him and turn him toward the plain, while himself 
he sped ever on the cityside. And as in a dream 
one faileth in chase of a flying man—the one faileth 
in his flight and the other in his chase—so failed 
Achilles to overtake him in the race, and Hector to 
escape. And thus would Hector have avoided the 
visitation of death, had not „this time been utterly 
the last wherein Apollo came nigh to him, who nerved 
his strength and his swift knees. For to the host ` 
did noble Achilles sign with his head, and forbade 
them to hurl bitter darts against Hector, lest any 
smiting him should gain renown, and he himself come 
second. But when the fourth time they had, 
reached the springs, then the Father hung his yolden 
balances, and set therein two lots of dreary death, 
one of Achilles, one of horse-taming Hector, and held 
them by the midst and poised. Then Hectpr’s fated 
day sank down, and fell to the house of Hades, and 
Phoebus Apollo left him. But to Peleus’ son came 
the bright-eyed goddess Athene, and standing near 
spake to him winged words: ‘* Now verily, glorious 
Achilles dear to Zeus, I have hope that we twain shall 
carry off great glory to the ships for the Achaians, 
having slain Hector, for all his thirst for fight. No 
longer is it possible for him to escape us, not even 
though far-darting Apollo should travail sore, grovel- 
ling before the Father, fegis-bearing Zeus. But do — 
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thou now stand and take breath, and I will go and 
persuade this man to confront thee in fight.” 

Thus spake Athene, “and he obeyed, and was 
glad at heart, and stood leaning on his bronze-pointed 
ashen-spear. And she left him and came to noble 
Hector, like unto Deiphobos in shape and in strong 
voice, and standing near spake to him winged words: 
‘* Dear brother, verily fleet Achilles doth thee violence, 
chasing thee round Priam’s town with swift feet: but 
come let us make a stand and await him on our 
defence.” 

Then answered hèr great Hector of the glancing 
helm: ‘* Deïphobos, verily aforetime wert thou far 
dearest of my brothers, whom Hekabe and Priam 
gendered, but now methinks I ehall honour thee even 
more, in that thou hast dared for my sake, when 
thou sawest me, to come forth of the wall, while the 
others tarry within.” 

Then to him again spake the bright-eyed goddess 
Athene: ‘*‘ Dear brother, of a truth my father and 
lady mother and my comrades around besought me 
much, entreating me in turn, to tarry there, so greatly 
do they all tremble before him; but my heart within 
was sore with dismal grief. And now fight we with 
straight-set resolve and let there be no sparing of 
spears, that we may know whether Achilles is to slay 
us and carry our bloody spoils to the hollow ships, or 
whether he might be vanquished by thy spear.” 

Thus saying Athene in her subtlety led him on. 
And when they were come nigh in onset on one 
another, to Achilles first spake great Hector of the 

14 
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glancing helm: ‘‘ No longer, son of Peleus, will I fly 
thee, as before I thrice ran round the great town of 
Priam, and endured not to await thy onset. Now my 
heart biddeth me stand up against thee; I will either 
slay or be slain. But come hither and let us pledge 
us by our gods, for they shall be best witmesses and 
beholders of covenants: I will entreat thee in no 
outrageous sort, if Zeus grant me to outstay thee, 
and if I take thy life, but when I have despoiled 
thee of thy glorious armour, O Achilles, I will give 
back thy dead body to the Achaians, and do thou 
the same.” . 

But unto him with grim gaze spake Achilles 
fleet of foot: ‘‘ Hector, talk not to me, thou mad- 
man, of covenants. As between men and lions there 
is no pledge of faith, nor wolves and sheep can be 
of one mind, but imagine evil continually against each 
other, so is it impossible for thee and me to be 
friends, neither shall be any pledge between us until 
one or other shall have fallen and glutted with blood 
Ares, the stubborn god of war. Bethink thee of all 
thy soldiership: now behoveth it thee to quit thee as 
a good spearman and valiant man of war. No longer 
is there way of escape for thee, but Pallas Athene 
will straightway subdue thee to my spear; and now - 
in one hour shalt thou pay back for all my sorrows 
for my friends whom thou hast slain in the fury of 
thy spear.” 

He said, and poised his far-shadowing spear and 
hurled. And noble Hector watched the coming 
thereof and avoided it; for with his eye on it he 

. o 
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crouched, and the bronze spear flew over him, and. 
fixed itself in the earth; but Pallas Athene caught 
it up and gave it back to Achilles, unknown of 
Hector shepherd of hosts. Then Hector spake unto 
the noble son of Peleus: ‘‘ Thou hast missed, so no 
wise yet, godlike Achilles, hast thou known from 
Zeus the hour of my doom, though thou thoughtest it. 
‘Cunning of tongue art thou and a deceiver in speech, 
that fearing thee I might forget my valour and 
‘strength. Not as I flee shalt thou plant thy spear 
in my reins, but drive it straight through my breast 
as I set on thee, if God hath given thee to do it. 


- Now in thy turn avoid my spear of bronze. O that 


‘thou mightst take it all into thy flesh! Then would 
the war be lighter to the Trojans, if but thou wert 
-dead, for thou art their greatest bane.” 

He said, and poised his long-shadowed spear and 
ihurled it, and smote the midst of the shield of 
Peleus’ son, and missed him not: but far from the 
-shield the spear leapt back. And Hector was wroth 
that his swift weapon had left his hand in vain, and 
‘he stood downcast, for he had no second ashen 
spear. And he called with a loud shout to Deiphobos 
of the white shield, and asked of him a long spear, 
‘but he was no wise nigh. Then Hector knew the 
truth in his heart, and spake and said: “* Ay me, 
now verily the gods have summoned me to death. I 
deemed the warrior Deiphobos was by my side, but 
he is within the wall, and it was Athene who played 
me false. Now therefore is evil death come very 
migh me, not far off, nor is there way of escape. 
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This then was from of old the pleasure of Zeus and 
of the far-darting son of Zeus, who yet before were 
fain to succour me: but now my fate hath found 
me. At least let me not die without a struggle or 
ingloriously, but in some great deed of arms whereof 
men yet to be born shall hear.’’ 
' Thus saying he drew his sharp sword that by 
his flank hung great and strong, and gathered himself 
and swooped like a soaring eagle that darteth to the 
plain through the dark clouds to seize a tender lamb 
or crouching hare. So Hector , swooped, brandishing 
his sharp sword. And Achilles’ made at him, for his. 
heart was filled with wild fierceness, and before his 
breast he made a covering with his fair graven shield, 
and tossed his bright four-plated helm; and round it 
waved fair golden plumes [that Hephaistos had set 
thick about the crest.) As a star goeth among stars 
in the darkness of night, Hesperos, fairest of all stars 
set in heaven, so flashed there forth a light from 
the keen spear Achilles poised in his right hand, 
devising mischief against noble Hector, eyeing his. 
fair flesh to find the fittest place. Now for the rest 
of him his flesh was covered by the fair bronze 
armour he stripped from strong Patroklos when he- 
slew him, but there was an opening where the collar 
bones coming from the shoulders clasp the neck, 
even at the gullet, where destruction of life cometh 
quickliest; there, as he came on, noble Achilles drave 
at him with his spear, and right through the tender 
neck went the point. Yet the bronze-weighted ashen 
spear clave not the windpipe, so that he might yet 


-~ 
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speak words of answer to his foe. And he fell down 
in the dust, and noble Achilles spake exultingly: 
‘** Hector, thou thoughtest, whilst thou wert spoiling 
Patroklos, that thou wouldst. be safe, and didst reck 
nothing of me who was afar, thou fool. But away 
among the hollow ships his comrade, a mightier far, 
even I, was left behind, who now have unstrung thy 
knees. Thee shall dogs and birds tear foully, but | 
his funeral shall the Achaians make.’’ 

Then with faint breath spake unto him Hector 
of the glancing helm: ‘‘ I pray thee by thy life and 
knees and parents legve me not for dogs of the 
. Achaians to devour by the ships, but take good store 

of bronze and gold, gifts that my father and lady 
mother shall give to thee, and give them home my 
body back again, that the Trojans and Trojans’ wives 
give me my due of fire after my death.”’ 

But unto him with grim gaze spake Achilles fleet 
of foot: ‘‘ Entreat me not, dog, by knees or parents. 
Would that my heart’s desire could so bid me myself 
to carve and eat raw thy flesh, for the evil thou hast 
wroughteme, as surely is there none that shall keep 
the dogs from thee, not even should they bring ten 
or twenty fold ransom and here weigh it out, and 
promise even more, not even were Priam Dardanos’ 
son to bid pay thy weight in gold, not even so shall 
thy lady mother lay thee on a bed to mourn her son, 
but dogs and birds shall deyour thee utterly.” 

Then dying spake unto him Hector of the glancing 
helm: ‘‘ Verily I know thee and behold thee as thou 
art, nor was I destined to persuade thee; truly thy 
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heart is iron in thy breast. Take heed now lest P 
draw upon thee wrath of gods, in the day when Paris 
and Phoebus Apollo slay thee, for all thy valour, at 
the Skaian gate.” 

He ended, and the shadow of death came down 
upon him, and his soul flew forth of his limbs and 
was gone to the house of Hades, wailing her fate, 
leaving her vigour and youth. Then to the dead man 
spake noble Achilles: ‘‘ Die: for my death, I will 
accept it whensoever Zeus and the other immortal’ 
gods are minded to accomplish itb.” 

He said, and from the*corpse drew forth his. 





bronze spear, and set it aside, and stripped the bloody- - 


armour from the shoulders. And other sons of 
Achaians ran up around, who gazed upon the stature- 
and marvellous goodliness of Hector. Nor did any 
stand by but wounded him, and thus would many a 
man say looking toward his neighbour: “* Go to, of a* 
truth far easier to handle is Hector now than when he 
burnt the ships with blazing fire.” Thus would many 
a man say, and wound him as he stood hard by. 
And when fleet noble Achilles had despoiled him, he 
stood up among the Achaians and spake winged 
words: ‘‘ Friends, chiefs amd counsellors of the 
Argives, since the gods have vouchsafed us to vanquish 
this man who hath done us more evil than all the rest 
together, come let us make trial in arms round about 
the city, that we may know somewhat of the Trojans” 
purpose, whether since he hath fallen they will for- 
sake the citadel, or whether they are minded to abide, 
albeit Hector is no more. But wherefore doth my 
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heart debate thus? There lieth by the ships a dead 
man unbewailed, unburied, Patroklos; him will I not 
forget, while I abide among the living and my knees 
can stir. Nay if even in the-house of Hades the dead 
forget their dead, yet will I even there be mindful 
of my dear comrade. But come, ye sons of the 
Achaians, let us now, singing our song of victory, go 
back to the hollow ships and take with us our foe. 
Great glory have we won; we have slain the noble 
Hector, unto whom the Trojans prayed throughout 
their city, as he had been a god.” 

He said, and devised foul entreatment of noble 
Hector. The tendons of both feet behind he slit 
from heel to ankle-joint, and thrust therethrough 
thongs of ox-hide, and bound him to his chariot, 
leaving his head to trail. And when he had mounted 
the chariot, and lifted therein the famous armour, 
he lashed his horses to speed, and they nothing loth 
flew on. And dust rose around him that was dragged, 
and his dark hair flowed loose on either side, and 
in the dust lay all his once fair head, for now had 
Zeus given him”over to his foes to entreat foully in 
his own native land. 

Thus was his head all grimed with dust. But 
his mother when she beheld her son, tore her hair 
and cast far from her her shining veil, and cried 
aloud with an exceeding bitter cry. And piteously 
moaned his father, and around them the folk fell to 
erying and moaning throughout the town. Most like 
it seemed as though all beetling Ilios were burning 
utterly in fire. Scarcely could the folk keep back 
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the old man in his hot desire to get him forth of 
the Dardanian gates. For he besought them all, 
casting himself down in the mire, and calling on each 
man by his name: ‘* Hold, friends, and though you 
love me leave me to get me forth of the city alone 
and go unto the ships of the Achaians. Let me pray 
this accursed horror-working man, if haply he may 
feel shame before his age-fellows and pity an old 
man. He also hath a father such as I am, Peleus, 
who begat and reared him to be a bane of Trojans— 
and most of all to me hath he brought woe. So 
many sons of mine hath he slain in their flower— 
yet for all my sorrow for the rest I mourn them all 
less than this one alone, for whom my sharp grief 
will bring me down to the house of Hades—even 
Hector. Would that he had died in my arms; then 
would we have wept and wailed our fill, his mother 
who bore him to her ill hap, and I myself.’’ 

Thus spake he wailing, and all the men of the 
city made moan with him. And among the women 
of Troy, Hekabe led the wild lament: ** My child, 
ah, woe is me! wherefore should I live in my pain, 
now thou art dead, who night and day wert my 
boast through the city, and blessing to all, both men 
and women of Troy throughout the town, who hailed 
thee as a god, for verily an exceeding glory to them 
wert thou in thy life:—now death and fate have 
overtaken thee,” 

Thus spake she wailing. But Hector’s wife knew 
not as yet, for no true messenger had come to tell 
her how her husband abode without the gates, but 
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in an inner chamber of the lofty house she was 
weaving a double purple web, and broidering therein 
manifold flowers. Then she called to her goodly- 
haired handmaids through the .house to set a great 
tripod on the fire, that Hector might have warm 
washing when he came home out of the battle—fond 
heart, and was unaware how, far from all washings, 
bright-eyed Athene had slain him by the hand of 
Achilles. But she heard shrieks and groans from the 
battlements, and her limbs reeled, and the shuttle 
fell from her hands to earth. Then again among her 
goodly-haired maids she, spake: “* Come two of ye 
_ this way with me that I may see what deeds are done. 
It was the voice of my husband’s noble mother that 
I heard, and in my own breast my heart leapeth to 
my mouth and my knees are numbed beneath me: 
surely some evil thing is at hand against the children 
ef Priam. Would that such word might never reach 
my ear! yet terribly I dread lest noble Achilles have 
cut off bold Hector from the city by himself and 
chased him to the plain and ere this ended his perilous 
pride thate possessed him, for never would he tarry 
among the throng of men but ran out before them 
far, vielding place to no man in his hardihood.’’ 
Thus saying she sped through the chamber like 
one mad, with beating heart, and with her went her 
handmaidens. But when she came to the battle- 
ments and the throng of men, she stood still upon 
the wall and gazed, and beheld him dragged before 
the city:—swift horses dragged him recklessly 
toward the hollow ships of the Achaians. Then dark 
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night came on her eyes and shrouded her, and she 
fell backward and gasped forth her spirit. From off 
her head she shook the bright attiring thereof, frontlet 
and net and woven band, and veil, the veil that 
golden Aphrodite gave her on the day when Hector . 
of the glancing helm led her forth of the house of 
Eétion, having given bride-gifts untold. And around 
her thronged her husband’s sisters and his brothers’ 
wives, who held her up among them, distraught even 
to death. But when at last she came to herself and 
her soul returned into her breast, then wailing with 
deep sobs she spake among the women of Troy: 
“* O Hector, woe is me! to one fate then were we both . 
born, thou in Troy in the house of Priam, and I in 
Thebe under woody Plakos, in the house of Eétion, 
who reared me from a little one—ill-fated sire of 
eruel-fated child. Ah, would he had begotten me 
not. Now thou to the house of Hades beneath the 
secret places of the earth departest, and me in bitter 
mourning thou leavest a widow in thy halls: and thy 
s0n is but an infant child—son of unhappy parents, 
thee and me—nor shalt thou profit hine, Hector, 
since thou art dead, neither he thee. For even if he 
escape the Achaians’ woful war, yet shall labour and 
sorrow cleave unto him hereafter, for other men 
shall seize his lands. The day of orphanage 
sundereth a child from his fellows, and his head is 
bowed down ever, and his cheeks are wet with tears. 
‘And in his need the child seeketh his father’s friends, 
plucking this one by cloak and that by coat, and one 
of them that pity him holdeth his cup a little to his 
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mouth, and moisteneth his lips, but his palate he 
moisteneth not. And some child unorphaned 
fhrusteth him from the feast with blows and taunting 
words, ‘ Out with thee! no father of thine is at our 
board.’ Then weeping to his widowed mother shall 
he return, even Astyanax, who erst upon his father’s 
knee ate only marrow and fat flesh of sheep; and 
when sleep fell on him and he ceased from childish 
play, then in bed in his nurse’s arms he would 
slumber softly nested, having satisfied his heart with 
good things; but now that he hath lost his father he 
will suffer many illsy Astyanax—that name the 


. Trojans gave him, because thou only wert the defence 


of their gates and their long walls. But now by the 
beaked ships, far from thy parents, shall coiling 
worms devour thee when the dogs have had their fill, 
as thou liest naked; yet in these halls lieth raiment 
of thine, delicate and fair, wrought by the hands of 
women. But verily all these will I consume with 
burning fire—to thee no profit, since thou wilt never 
lie therein, yet that this be honour to thee from the 
men an@ the women of Troy.” 

Thus spake she wailing, and the women joined 
their moan. 





Lafcadio Hearn (1850-1904) 
GLEANINGS IN BUDDHA-FIELDS 


From immemorial time the shores of Japan have 
been swept, at irregular intervals of centuries, by 
enormous tidal waves,—tidal waves caused by earth- 
‘quakes or by submarine volcanic action. These awful 
sudden risings of the sea are called by the Japanese 
tsunami. The last one occurred on the evening of 
June 17, 1896, when a wave yearly two hundred miles 
long struck the north-eastern provinces of Miyagi, . 
Iwaté and Aomori, wrecking scores of towns and 
villages, ruining whole districts, and destroying nearly 
thirty thousand human lives. The story of Hama- 
guchi Gohei is the story of a like calamity which 
happened long before the era of Meiji, on anothere 
part of the Japanese coast. 

He was an old man at the time of the occurrence 
that made him famous. He was the most influential 
resident of the village to which he belonged: he had 
been for many years its muraosa, or headman; and 
he was not less liked than respected. The people 
usually called him Ojiisan, which means Grandfather; 
but, being the richest member of the community, he 
was sometimes officially referred to as the Chdja. 
He used to advise the smaller farmers about their 
interests, to arbitrate their disputes, to advance them 
money at need, and to dispose of their rice for them 
on the best terms possible, 
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Hamaguchi’s big thatched farmhouse stood at. 
the verge of a smal] plateau overlooking a bay. The 
plateau, mostly devoted to rice culture, was hemmed 
in on three sides by thickly-wooded summits. From 
its outer verge the land sloped down in a huge green 
concavity, as if scooped out, to the edge of the water; 
and the whole of this slope, some three-quarters of 
a mile long, was so terraced as to look, when viewed 
from the open sea, like an enormous flight of green 
steps, divided in the centre by a narrow white zigzag, 
—a streak of mountain road. Ninety thatched 
dwellings and a Shintd temple, composing the village 
‘proper, stood along the curve of the bay; and other 
houses climbed straggling up the slope from some 
distance on either side of the narrow road leading to 
the Choja’s home. 

One autumn evening Hamaguchi Gohei was 
looking down from the balcony of his house at some 
preparations for a merry-making in the village below. 
There had been a very fine rice-crop and the peasants 
were going. to celebrate their harvest by a dance in © 
the court of the ujigami. The old man could see the > 
festival banners (nobori) fluttering above the roofs of 
the solitary street, the strings of paper lanterns 
festooned between bamboo poles, the decorations of 
the shrine, and the brightly-coloured gathering of the 
young people. He had nobody with him that evening 
but his little grandson, a lad of ten; the rest of the 
household having gone early to the village. He would 
have accompanied them had he not poem. feeling less 
strong than usual. 
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The day had been oppressive; and in spite of a 
rising breeze there was still in the air that sort of 
heavy heat which, according to the experience of the 
Japanese peasant, at ‘certain seasons precedes an 
earthquake. And presently an earthquake came. It 
was not strong enough to frighten anybody; but 
Hamaguchi, who had felt hundreds of shocks in his 
time, thought it was queer,—a long, slow, spongy 
motion. Probably it was but the after-tremor of 
some immense seismic action very far away. The 
house crackled and rocked gently several times; then 
all became still again. r; 

As the quaking ceased Hamaguchi’s keen old- 
eyes were anxiously turned toward the village. It 
often happens that the attention of a person gazing 
fixedly at a particular spot or object is suddenly 
diverted by the sense of something not knowingly 
seen at all,—by a mere vague feeling of the unfamiliar” 
in that dim outer circle of unconscious perception 
which lies beyond the field of clear vision. Thus it 
chanced that Hamaguchi became aware of something 
unusual in the offing. He rose to his feet, dnd looked 
at the sea. It had darkened quite suddenly, and it 
was acting strangely. It seemed to be moving 
against the wind. It was running away from the 
dand. 

Within a very little time the whole village had 
noticed the phenomenon. Apparently no one had 
felt the previous motion of the ground, but all were 
evidently astounded by the movement of the water. 
They were running to the beach, and eyen beyond 
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the beach, to watch it. No such ebb had been wit- 
nessed on that coast within the memory of living 
man. Things never seen before were making ap- 
parition; unfamiliar spaces of ribbed sand and reaches 
of weed-hung rock were left bare even as Hamaguchi 
gazed. And none of the people below appeared to 
guess what that monstrous ebb signified. 


Hamaguchi Gohei himself had never seen such 
a thing before; but he remembered things told him 
in his childhood by his father’s father, and he knew 
all the traditions of the coast. He understood what 
the sea was going to do. Perhaps he thought of the 
' time needed to send a message to the village, or to 
get the priests of the Buddhist temple on the hill to 
sound their big bell. . . . But it would take very 
much longer to tell what he might have thought than 
it took him to think. He simply called to his grand- 
son :— 


‘Tada !—quick,—very quick! . . . Light me 
a torch,’ 

Taimdtsu, or pine-torches, are kept in many coast 
dwellings for use on stormy nights, and also for use 
at certain Shintd festivals. The child kindled a 
torch at once; and the old man hurried with it to 
the fields, where hundreds of rice-stacks, represent- 
ing most of his invested capital, stood awaiting trans- 
portation. Approaching those nearest the verge of 
the slope, he began to apply the torch to them,— 
hurrying from one to another as quickly as his aged 
limbs could carry him. The sun-dried stalks caught 
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like tinder; the strengthening sea-breeze blew the 
blaze landward; and presently, rank behind rank, the 
stacks burst into flame, sending skyward columns of 
smoke that met and mingled into one enormous cloudy 
whirl. ‘Tada, astonished and terrified, ran after his. 
grandfather, crying,— 

‘ Ojiisan! why? Ojiisan! why ?—why? ’ 

But Hamaguchi did not answer: he had no time 
to explain; he was thinking only of the four hundred 
lives in peril. For a while the child stared wildly 
at the blazing rice; then burst into tears, and ran back 
to the house, feeling sure that his grandfather had . 
gone mad. Hamaguchi went on firing stack after 
stack, till he had reached the limit of his field; then 
he threw down his torch, and waited. The acolyte 
of the hill-temple, observing the blaze, set the big 
bell booming; and the people responded to the double 
appeal. Hamaguchi watched them hurrying in from 
the sands and over the beach and up from the village 
like a swarming of ants, and, to his anxious eyes, 
scarcely faster; for the moments seemed térribly long 
to him. The sun was going down; the wrinkled bed 
of the bay, and a vast sallow speckled expanse beyond 
it, lay maked to the last orange glow; and still the 
sea was fleeing toward the horizon. 


Really, however, Hamaguchi did not have very 
long to wait before the first party of succour arrived, 
—a score of agile young peasants, who wanted to 
attack the fire at once. But the Chdja, holding out 
both arms, stopped them. 
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. 
* Let it burn, lads!’ he commanded,— let it be! 


I want the whole mura here. There is a great danger, 
—taihen da!’ 

The whole village was coming; and Hamaguchi 
counted. All the young men and boys were soon on 
the spot, and not a few of the more active women 
and girls; then came most of the older folk, and 
mothers with babies at their backs, and even children, 
—for children could help to pass water; and the 
elders too feeble to keep up with the first rush could 
be seen well on their way up the steep ascent. The 
growing multitude, stifl knowing nothing, looked 
‘alternately, in sorrowful wonder, at the flaming fields 
and at the impassive face of their Chdja. And the 
sun went down. | 

‘ Grandfather is mad,—I am afraid of him!’ 
sobbed Tada, in answer to a number of questions. 
* He is mad. He set fire to the rice on purpose: I 
saw him do it! ’ 

‘As for the rice,” cried Hamaguchi, ‘ the child 
tells the truth. I set fire to the rice. . . . Are 
all the people here? ’ 

The Kumi-ché and the heads of families looked 
about them, and down the hill, and made reply: 
* All are here, or very soon will be. . . . We 
cannot understand this thing.’ 

‘ Kita!’ shouted the old man at the top of his 
voice, pointing to the open. ‘ Say now if I be mad!’ 

Through the twilight eastward all looked, and 
saw at the edge of the dusky horizon a long, lean, 
dim line like the shadowing of a coast where fno coast 

15 


~ 
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ever was,—a line that thickened as they gazed, that 
broadened as a coast-line broadens to the eyes of one 
approaching it, yet incomparably more quickly. For 
that long darkness was the returning sea, towering 
like a cliff, and coursing more swiftly than the kite 
flies. 

‘ Tsunami!’ shrieked the people; and then all 
shrieks and all sounds and all power to hear sounds 
were annihilated by a nameless shock heavier than 
any thunder, as the colossal swell smote the shore 
with a weight that sent a shudder through the hills, 
and with a foam-burst like a blaze of sheet-lightning. 
Then for an instant nothing was visible but a storm’ ' 
of spray rushing up the slope like a cloud; and the 
people scattered back in panic from the mere menace 
of it. When they looked again, they saw a white 
horror of sea raving over the place of their homes. 
It drew back roaring, and tearing out the bowels of 
the land as it went. Twice, thrice, five times the 
sea struck and ebbed, but each time with lesser 
surges: then it returned to its ancient bed and stayed, 
—still raging, as after a typhoon. 

On the plateau for a time there was no word 
spoken. All stared speechlessly at the desolation 
beneath,—the ghastliness of hurled rock and naked 
riven cliff, the bewilderment of scooped-up deep-sea 
wrack and shingle shot over the empty site of dwell- 
ing and temple. The village was not; the greater 
part of the fields were not; even the terraces had 
ceased to exist; and of all the homes that had been 
about the bay there remained nothing recognisable 
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except two straw-roofs tossing madly in the offing. 
The after-terror of the death escaped and the stupe- 
faction of the general loss kept all lips dumb, until 
the voice of Hamaguchi was heard again, observing 
gently,— 

' That was why I set fire to the rice.’ 


He, their Chéja, now stood among them almost 
as poor as the poorest; for his wealth was gone—but 
he had saved four hundred lives by the sacrifice. 
Little Tada ran to him, and caught his hand, and 
asked forgiveness for hgving said naughty things. 
Whereupon the people woke up to the knowledge 
of why they were alive, and began to wonder at the 
simple, unselfish foresight that had saved them; and 
the headmen prostrated themselves in the dust before 
Hamaguchi Gohei, and the people after them. 

e Then the old man wept a little, partly because 
te was happy, and partly because he was aged and 
weak and had been sorely tried. 


“ My house remains,’ he said, as soon as he could 
find word, automatically caressing Tada’s brown 
cheeks; ‘ and there is room for many. Also the 
temple on the hill stands; and there is shelter there 
for the others.’ 


Then he led the way to his house; and the people 
cried and shouted. 

The period of distress was long, because in those 
days there were no means of quick communication 
between district and district, and the help needed had 
to be sent from far away. But when better times 
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came, the people did not forget their debt to Hama- 
guchi Gohei. They could not make him rich; nor 
would he have suffered them to do so, even had it 
been possible. Moreover, gifts could never have 
sufficed as an expression of their reverential feeling 
towards him; for they believed that the ghost within 
him was divine. So they declared him a god, and 
thereafter called him Hamaguchi Daimyajin, thinking 
they could give him no greater honour;—and truly 
no greater honour in any country could be given to 
mortal man. And when they rebuilt the village, 
they built a temple to the spirit of him, and fixed 
above the front of it a tablet bearing his name in ' 
Chinese text of gold; and they worshipped him there, 
with prayer and with offerings. How he felt about it 
I cannot say;—I know only that he continued to liye 
in his old thatched home upon the hill, with his. 
children and his children’s children, just as humanly 
and simply as before, while his soul was being wor- 
shipped in the shrine below. A hundred years and 
more he has been dead; but his temple, they tell me, 
still stands, and the people still pray fo the ghost of 
the good old farmer to help them in time of fear or 
trouble. 








John Stuart Blackie 
ON MORAL OULTURE 


We are now come to the most important of thé 
three great chapters of self-culture. The moral 
nature of man supplies him both with the motive and 
the regulative power, being in fact the governor, and 
lord, and legitimate master of the whole machine. 
Moral excellence is thérefore justly felt to be an 
‘indispensable clement in all forms of human great- 
ness. A man may be as brilliant, as clever, as 
strong, and as broad as you please: and 
with all this, if he is not good, he may 
be a paltry fellow; and even the sublime 
“which he seems to reach, in his most splendid 
achievements, is only a brilliant sort of badness. 
The first Napoleon, in his thunderous career over 
our western world, was a notable example of super- 
human fôrce in a human shape, without any real 
human greatness. It does not appear that he was 
naturally what we should call a bad man; but, devot- 
ing himself altogether to military conquest and 
political ascendency, he had no occasion to exercise 
any degree of that highest excellence which ggows 
out of unselfishness, and so, as a moral man, he 
lived and died very poor and very small. But it is 
not only conquerors and politicians that, from a 
defect of the moral element, fail to achidye real 
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greatness. '' Nothing,” says Hartley, ‘‘ can easily 
exceed the vain-glory, self-conceit, arrogance, emula- 
tion, and envy, that are to be found in the eminent 
professors of the sciences, mathematics, natural 
philosophy, and even divinity itself.” Nor is there 
any reason to be astonished at this. The moral 
nature, like everything else, if it is to grow into any 
sort of excellence, demands a special culture; and, 
as our passions, by their very nature, like the winds, 
are not easy of control, and our actions are the out- 
come of our passions, it follows that moral excellence 
will in no case be an easy 4ffair, and in its highest 
grades will be the most arduous, and, as such, the. 
most noble achievement of a thoroughly accomplished 
humanity. It was an easy thing for Lord Byron to 
be a great poet; it was merely indulging his nature; 
he was an eagle, and must fly; but to have curbed his 
wilful humour, soothed his fretful discontent, and 
learned to behave like a reasonable being and a 
gentleman, that was a difficult matter, which he 
does not seem ever. seriously to have attempted. His 
life, therefore, with all his genius, and fitS of occa- 
sional sublimity, was on the whole, a terrible failure, 
and a great warning to all who are willing to take 
a lesson. Another flaring beacon of the rock, on 
which great wits are often wrecked for want of a 
little kindly culture of unselfishness, is Walter 
Savage Landor, the most finished master of style, 
perhaps, that ever used the English tongue; but s 
person at the same time so imperiously wilful, and 
so majestically cross-grained, that, with all his 
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polished style and pointed thought, he was constantly 
living on the verge of insanity. Let every one, 
therefore, who would not suffer shipwreck on the great 
voyage of life, stamp seriously into his soul, before 
all things, the great truth of the Scripture text,— 
‘“ ONE THING IS NEEDFUL.” Money is not needful; 
power is not needful; cleverness is not needful; fame 
is not needful; liberty is not needful; even health is 
not the one thing needful: but character alone—a 
thoroughly cultivated will—is that which can truly 
save us; and, if we are not saved in this sense, we 
must certainly be damned. There is no point of 
_ . indifference in this matter, where a man can safely 
rest, saying to himself, If I don’t get better, I shall 
certainly not get worse. He will unquestionably get 
worse. The unselfish part of his nature, if left 
uncultivated, will, like every other neglected function, 
etend to shrink into a more meagre vitality and more 
stunted proportions. Let us gird up our loins, there- 
fore, and quit us like men; and, having by the golden 
gift of God the glorious lot of living once for all, let 
us endeawvour to live nobly. 

It may be well, before entering into any detail, 
to indicate, in a single word, the connection between 
morality and piety, which is not always correctly 
understood. A certain school of British moralists, 
from Jeremy Bentham downwards, have set them- 
selves to tabulate a scheme of morals without any 
reference to religion, which, to say the least of it, 
is a very unnatural sort of divorce, and a plain sign 
of a certain narrowness and incompleteness in the 
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mental constitution of those who advocate such 
views. No doubt a professor of wisdom, like old 
Epicurus, may be a very good man, as the world 
goes, and lead a very clean life, believing that all 
the grand mathematical structure of this magnificent 
universe is the product of a mere fortuitous concourse 
of blind atoms; as, in these days, I presume, there 
are few more virtuous men than some who talk of 
laws of Nature, invariable sequence, natural selection, 
favourable conditions, happy combination of external 
circumstances, and other such reasonless phrases as 
may seem to explain the framsee of the universe apart 
from mind. But to a healthy human feeling there . 
must always be something very inadequate, say rather 
something abnormal and monstrous, in this phasis of 
morality. It is as if a good citizen in a monarchy 
were to pay all the taxes conscientiously, serve his 
time in the army, and fight the battles of his country* 
bravely, but refuse to take off his hat to the Queen 
when she passed. If we did not note such a fellow 
altogether with a black mark, as a disloyal and dis- 
affected subject, we should feel a good-natwred con- 
tempt for him, as a crotchety person and unmannerly. 
So it is exactly with atheists, whether speculative 
or practical; they are mostly crotchet-mongers and 
puzzle-brains; fellows who spin silken ropes in which 
to strangle themselves; at most, mere reasoning 
machines, utterly devoid of every noble inspiration, 
whose leaden intellectual firmament has no heat and 
no colour, whose whole nature is exhausted in foster- 
ing a prim self-contained conceit about their petty 





knowledges, and who can, in fact, fasten their coarse 
feelers upon nothing but what they can finger, and 
classify, and tabulate, and dissect. But there is 
something that stands above all fingering, all micro- 
scopes, and all curious diagnosis, and that is, simply, 
Lire; and life is simply energising Reason, and ener- 
gising Reason is only another name for Gop. To 
ignore this supreme fact is to attempt to conceive the 
steam-engine without the intellect of James Watt; 
it is to make a map of the aqueducts that supply a 
great city with water, without indicating the fountain- 
head from which they age supplied; it is to stop short 
of the one fact which renders all the other facts 
possible; it is to leave the body without the head. 
By no means, therefore, let a young man satisfy 
himself with any of those cold moral schemes of the 
present age of reaction, which piece together a 
ebeggarly account of duties from external induction, 
The fountain of all the nobler morality is moral 
inspiration from within; and the feeder of this fountain 
is GoD. 

I wi} now specialise a few of those virtues the 
attainment of which should be an object of lofty 
ambition to young men desirous of making the 
most of the divine gift of life. Every season and 
every occasion makes its own imperious demand, and 
presents its peculiar opportunity of glorious victory 
or ignoble defeat in the great battle of existence, 
Primroses grow only in the spring; and certain virtues, 
if they do not put forth vigorous shoots in youth, are 
not likely to show any luxuriant leafage in after age. 
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First, there is OBEDIENCE. There is a great talk in 
these days about liberty; and no doubt liberty is a 
very good thing, and highly estimated by all healthy 
creatures; but it is necessary that we should under- 
stand exactly what this thing means. It means only 
that in the exercise of all natural energies, each 
creature shall be free from every sort of conventional, 
artificial, and painful restriction. Such liberty is un- 
questionably an unqualified good, but it does not 
bring a man very far. It fixes only the starting-point 
in the race of life. It gives a man a stage to play 
on, but it says nothing of tye part he has to play, 
or of the style in which he must play it. Beyond this. 
necessary starting-point, all further action in life, so 
far from being liberty, is only a series of limitations. 
All regulation is limitation; and regulation is only 
another name for reasoned existence. And, as the 
regulations to which men must submit are not alwayse. 
or generally those which they have willingly laid down 
for themselves, but rather for the most part those 
which have been laid down by others for the general 
good of society, it follows, that whosoevere will be 
a good member of any social system must learn, in 
the first place, to opEy. The law, the army, the 
church, the state service, every field of life and every 
sphere of action, are only the embodied illustrations 
of this principle. Freedom, of course, is left to the 
individual in his own individual sphere. To leave 
him no freedom were to make him a mere machine, 
and to annihilate his humanity; but, so far as he acts 
in a social capacity, he cannot be free from the limita- 
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tions that bind the whole into a definite and consis- 
tent unity. He may be at the very top of the social 
ladder, but, like the Pope—servus sERvoRUM—only 
the more a salve for that. The brain can no more 
disown the general laws of the organism than the foot 
can. The loyal obedience of each member is at once 
its duty and its safety. St. Paul, with his usual force, 
fervour, and sagacity, has grandly illustrated this 
text; and if you ewer feel inclined fretfully to kick 
against your special function in the great social orga- 
nism, I advise you to make a serious reading of 1 Cor. 
xii. 14-81. Every random or wilful move is a chink 
. opened in the door, which, if it be taught to gape 
wider, will in due season let in chaos. The Roman 
historian records it as a notable trait in the great 
Punic captain’s character, that he knew equally well 
to obey and to command,—‘' Nunquam ingenium 
idem ad res diversissimas, parendum atque imperan- 
dum habilius fuit.” Opposite things, no doubt, 
obedience and command are; but the one, 
nevertheless, is the best training-school for the other; 
for he who has been accustomed only to command 
will not know the limitations by which, for its own 
beneficial exercise, all authority is» bound. Let the 
old Roman submission to authority be cultivated by 
all young men as a virtue at once most characteristi- 
cally social, and most becoming in unripe years. Let 
the thing commanded by a superior authority be done 
simply because it is commanded, and let it be done 
with punctuality. Nothing commends a young man 
so much to his employers as accuracy and punctua- 
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lity in the conduct of business. And no wonder. On 
each man’s exactitude in doing his special best de- 
pends the comfortable and easy going of the whole 
machine. In the complicated tasks of social life no 
genius and no talent can compensate for the lack of 
obedience. If the clock goes fitfully, nobody knows 
the time of day; and, if your allotted task is a neces- 
sary link in the chain of another man’s work, you are 
his clock, and he ought to be able to rely on you. 
The greatest praise that can be given to the member 
of any association is in these terms:—This is a man 
who always does what is required of him, and who 
always appears at the hour when he is expected to . 
appear. 

The next grand virtue which a young man 
should specially cultivate is TRUTHFULNESS. I believe, 
with Plato, that a lie is a thing naturally hateful both 
to gods and men; and young persons specially are 
naturally truthful; but fear and vanity, and various 
influences, and interests affecting self, may check and 
overgrow this instinct, so as to produce a very hollow 
and worthless manhood. John Stuart Milly in one 
of his political pamphlets, told the working classes of 
England that they were mostly liars; and yet he paid 
them the compliment of saying that they were the 
only working class in Europe who were 
inwardly ashamed of the baseness which they prac- 
tised. A young man in his first start of life should 
impress on his mind strongly that he lives in a world 
of stern realities, where no mere show can per- 
manently assert itself as substance. In his present- 
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ment as a member of society he should take a sacred 
care to be more than he seems, not to seem more 
than he is. Ov yao Soxew agarol add’ eva Gera 
Whoever in any special act is studious to make an 
outward show, to which no inward substance corres- 
ponds, is acting a lie, which may help him out of a 
difficulty perhaps for the occasion, but, like silvered 
copper, will be found out in due season. Plated work 
will never stand the tear and wear of life like the 
genuine metal; believe this. What principally in- 
duces men to act thig sort of social lie is, with 
. persons in trade, love of gain; but with young men, 
fo whom I now speak, either laziness, vanity, or 
cowardice; and against these three besetting sims, 
therefore, a young man should set a special guard. 
Lazy people are never ready with the right article 
ewhen it is wanted, and accordingly they present a 
false one, as when a schoolboy, when called upon to 
translate a passage from a Greek or Latin author, 
reads from a translation on the opposite page. What 
is this bet a lie? The teacher wishes to know what 
you have in your brain, and you give him what you 
take from a piece of paper, not the produce of your 
brain at all. All flimsy, shallow, and superficial 
work, in fact, is a Lie, of which a man ought to be 
ashamed. Vanity is another provocative of lies. From 
a desire to appear well before others, young men, who 
are naturally ignorant and inexperienced, will some- 
times be tempted to pretend that they know more 
than they actually do know, and may thus get into 
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a habit of dressing up their little with the air and 
attitude of much, in such a manner as to convey a 
false impression of their own importance. Let a man 
learn as early as possible honestly to confess his 
ignorance, and he will be a gainer by it in the 
long run; otherwise the trick by which he veils his 
ignorance from others may become a habit by which 
he conceals it from himself, and learns to spend his 
whole life in an element of delusive show, to which 
no reality corresponds. But it is from deficiency of 
courage rather than from the presence of vanity that 
a young man may expect to be most sorely tried. 
Conceit, which is natural to youth, is sure to be ` 
pruned down; the whole of society is in a state of 
habitual conspiracy to lop the overweening self-esti- 
mate of any of its members; but a little decent 
cowardice is always safe; and those who begin life by | 
being afraid to speak what they think, are likely to 
end it by being afraid to think what they 
wish. Moral courage is unquestionably, if the most 
manly, certainly the rarest of the social virtues. 
The most venerated traditions and institutions of 
society, and even some of the kindliest and most 
finely-fibred affections, are in not a few cases arrayed 
against its exercise; and in such cases to speak the 
truth boldly requires a combination of determination 
and of tact, of which not every man is capable. 
Neither, indeed, is it desirable always to speak all 
the truth that a man may happen to know; there is 
no more offensive thing than truth, when it runs 
counter to certain great social interests, associations, 
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and passions; and offence, though it must sometimes 
be given, ought never to be courted. To these matters 
the text applies, “‘ Be ye wise as serpents and harm- 
less as doves.’’ Nevertheless there are occasions when 
a man must speak boldly out, even at the risk of 
plucking the beard of fair authority somewhat rudely. 
If he does not do so he is a coward and a poltroon, and 
not the less so because he has nine hundred and 
ninety-nine lily-livered followers at his back. 

I don’t know a better advice to a young man. 
than NEVER TO BE IDLE. It is one of those negative 
sort of precepts that impart no motive force to the 
- will; but though negations seem barren to keep out 
the devil by a strong bolt, they may prove in the end 
not the wrost receipt for admitting the good spirit into 
confidence. A man certainly should not circumscribe 
his activity by any inflexible fence of rigid rules; such 
*a formal methodism of conduct springs from narrow- 
ness, and can only end in more narrowness; but it 
-is of the utmost importance to commence early with 
an cconomical use of time, and this is only possible 
by mean’ of order and system. No young person can 
go far wrong who devotes a certain amount of 
time regularly to a definite course of work: 
how much that portion of time should be, of 
course depends on circumstances; but let it, at all 
events, be filled up with a prescribed continuity of 
something; one hour a day persistently devoted 
to one thing, like a small seed, will yield a large 
increase at the year’s end. Random activity, jump- 
ing from one thing to another without a plan, is 
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little better, in respect of any valuable intellectual 
result, than absolute idleness. An idle man is like 
a housekeeper who keeps the doors open for any 
burglar. lt is a grand safeguard when a man can 
say, I have no time for nonsense; no call for un- 
reasonable dissipation; no need for that sort of stimu- 
lus which wastes itself in mere titillation; variety of 
occupation is my greatest pleasure, and when my task 
is finished I know how to lie fallow, and with soothing 
rest prepare myself for another bout of action. The 
best preventive against idleness is to start with the 
deep-seated conviction of the oarnesdhess of life. 
Whatever men say of the world, it is certainly no- 
stage for trifling; in a scene where all are at work 
idleness can lead only to wreck and ruin. ‘‘ LIFE 
is SHORT, ART LONG, OPPORTUNITY FLEETING, EX- 
PERIMENT SLIPPERY, JUDGMENT DIFFICULT." .These are 
the first words of the medical aphorisms of the wise* 
Hippocrates; they were set down as a significant sign 
at the porch of the benevolent science of healing more 
than 500 years before the Christian era; and they 
remain still, the wisest text which a man “can take 
with him as a directory into any sphere of effective 
social activity. 











John Ruskin (1819-1900) 
WORK. 


My Frrenps,— I have not come among you to- 
night to endeavour to give you an entertaining lecture ; 
but to tell you a few plain facts, and ask you a few 
plain questions. I have seen and known too much of 
the struggle for life among our labouring population, 
to feel at ease, under any circumstances, in inviting 
them to dwell on the tfivialities of my own studies; 
-but, much more, as I meet to-night, for the first time, 
the members of a working Institute established in the 
district in which I have passed the greater part of my 
life, I am desirous that we should at once understand 
each other, on graver matters. I would fain tell you, 
‘vith what feelings, and with what hope, I regard this 
Institute, as one of many such, now happily estab- 
lished throughout England, as well as in other count- 
ries; and preparing the way for a great change in all 
the circumstances of industrial life; but of which the 
success must wholly depend upon our clearly un- 
derstanding the conditions, and above all, the neces- 
sary limits of this change. No teacher can truly pro- 
mote the cause of education, until he knows the mode 
of life for which that education is to prepare his pupil. 
And the fact that he is called upon to address you, 
nominally, as a * Working Class,’ must compel him, — 
if he is in any wise earnest or thoughtful, to enquire 
in the outset, on what you yourselves suppose this 

16 
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class-distinction has been founded in the past, and 
must be founded in the future. The manner of the 
amusement, and the matter of the teaching, which 
any of us can offer you, must depend wholly on our 
first understanding from you, whether you think the 
distinction heretofore drawn between working men and 
others, is truly or falsely founded. Do you accept it 
as it stands? do you wish it to be modified? or do you 
think the object of education is to efface it, and enable 
us to forget it for ever? 

Let me make myself more distinctly understood. 
We call this—you and I—a ‘ Working Men's ’ Insti- 
tute, and our college in Londtn, a ‘ Working Men's’ 
College. Now, how do you consider that these several > 
institutes differ, or ought to differ, from ‘ idle men’s ' 
institutes, and * idle men's’ colleges? Or by what 
other word than ‘ idle ’ shall I distinguish those whom 
the happiest and wisest of working men do not object 
to call the * Upper Classes '? Are there necessarily ® 
upper classes? necessarily lower? How much should 
those always be elevated, how much these always de- 
pressed? And I pray those among my audience who 
chance to occupy, at present, the higher position, to 
forgive me what offence there may be in what I am 
going to say. It is not I who wish to say it. Bitter 
voices say it; voices of battle and of famine through 
all the world, which must be heard some day, who- 
ever keeps silence. Neither, as you well know, is it 
to you specially that I say it. I am sure that most 
now present know their duties of kindness, and fulfil 
them, better perhaps than I do mine. But I speak 
to you as representing your whole class, which errs, 

e. 
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I know, chiefly by thoughtlessness, but not therefore 

- the less terribly. Wilful error is limited by the will, 
but what limit is there to that of which we are un- 
conscious ? 


Bear with me, therefore, while I turn to these 
‘workmen, and ask them, what they think the ‘ upper 
classes ° are, and ought to be, in relation to them. 
Answer, you workmen who are here, as you would 
‘among yourselves, frankly; and tell me how you 
would have me call your employers. Am I to call 
them—would you think me right in calling them—the 
idle classes? I think you would feel somewhat un- 

- easy, and as if I were not treating my subject honest- 
ly, or speaking from my heart, if I proceeded in my 
lecture under the supposition that/all rich people were 
idle. You would be both unjust and unwise if you 
‘allowed me to say that ;—not less unjust than the rich 

e-people, who say that all the poor are idle, and will 
‘never work if they can help it, or more than they can 
-help. 


For indeed the fact is, that there are idle poor, 
‘and idle rich; and there are busy poor, and busy rich. 
Many a beggar is as lazy as if he had ten thousand a 
‘year; and many a man of large fortune is busier than 
his errand-boy, and never would think of stopping in 
‘the street to play marbles. So that, in a large view, 
the distinction between workers and idlers, as between 
knavyes and honest men, runs through the very heart 
-and innermost nature of men of all ranks and in all 
positions. There is a working class—strong and 
shappy,—among both rich and poor; there is an idle 
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class—weak, wicked, and miserable,—among both 
rich and poor. And the worst of the misunderstand-: 
ings arising between the two orders come of the un- 
lucky fact that the wise of one class [how little wise 
in this!] habitually contemplate the foolish of the 
other. If the busy rich people watched and rebuked 
the idle rich people, all would be right among them: 
and if the busy poor people watched and rebuked the 
idle poor people, all would be right among them. But 
each look for the faults of the other. A hardworking 
man of property is particularly offended by an idle 
beggar; and an orderly, but pqor, workman is naturally 
intolerant of the licentious luxury of the rich. And, 
what is severe judgment in the minds of the just men 
of either class, becomes fierce enmity in the unjust— 
but among the unjust only. None but the dissolute 
among the poor look upon the rich as their natur&! 
enemies, or desire to pillage their houses and divide, 
their property. None but the dissolute among the 
rich speak in opprobrious terms of the vices and follies 
of the poor. 

There is, then, no worldly distinction between idle 
and industrious people; and I am going to-night to 
speak only of the industrious. The idle people we will 
put out of our thoughts at once—they are mere nuis- 
ances—what ought to be done with them, we'll talk 
of at another time. But there are class distinctions 
among the industrious themselves ;—tremendous dis- 
tinctions, which rise and fall to every degree in the 
infinite thermometer of human pain and of human 
power,—distinctions of high and low, of lost and won, 
to the whole reach of man’s soul and body. 
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These separations we will study, and the laws of 
them, among energetic men only, who, whether they 
work or whether they play, put their strength into 
the work, and their strength into the game; being in 
the full sense of the word ‘ industrious,’ one way or 
another,—with purpose, or without. And these dis- 
tinctions are mainly four: 


I. Between those who work, and those whs 
play. 

II. Between those who produce the means of 
life, and those who conspme them. 


; III. Between those who work with the head, 
and those who work with the hand. 


IV. Between those who work wisely, and who 
work foolishly. 


s For easier memory, let us say we are going ta 
oppose, in our examination, — 


I. Work to play ; 
If. Production to consumption ; 
III. * Head to hand; and, 
IV. Sense to nonsense. 


I. First, then, of the distinction between the 
classes who work and the classes who play. Of 
course we must agree upon a definition of these terms, 
—work and play, before going farther. Now, roughly, 
not with vain subtlety of definition, but for plain use 
of the words, ‘ play °’ is an exertion of body or mind, 
made to please ourselves, and with no determined end ; 
and work is a thing done because it ought to be done, 
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and with a determined end. You play, as you call it, 
at cricket, for instance. That is as hard work as any- 
thing else; but it amuses you, and it has no result 
but the amusement. Ïf it were done as an ordered 
form of exercise, for health’s sake, it would become 
work directly. So, in like manner, whatever we do 
to please ourselves, and only for the sake of the 
pleasure, not for an ultimate object, is ‘ play,’ the 
' pleasing thing,’ not the useful thing. Play may be 
useful, in a secondary sense; (nothing is indeed more 
useful or necessary); but the me of it depends on its 
being spontaneous. 


Let us, then, enquire together what sort of games re 
the playing class in England spend their lives in play- 
ing at. 


The first of all English games is making money. 
That is an all-absorbing game; and we knock each 
other down oftener in playing at that, than at foot- 
ball, or any other roughest sport: and it is absolutely 
without purpose; no one who engages heartily in that 
game ever knows why. Ask a great monty-maker 
what he wants to do with his money,—he never 
knows. He doesn’t make it to do anything with it. 
He gets it only that he may get it. ‘ What will you 
make of what you have got?’ you ask. ‘ Well, I'll 
get more,’ he say&. Just as, at cricket, you get more 
runs. There’s no use in the runs, but to get more 
of them than other people is the game. And there's 
no use in the money, but to have more of it than other 
people is the game. So all that great foul city of 
London there,—rattling, growling, smoking, stinking, 
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—a ghastly heap of fermenting brickwork, pouring out 
poison at every pore,—you fancy it is a city vf 
work? Not astreet of it! It is a great city of play; 
very nasty play, and very hard play, but still play. 
It is only Lord’s cricket-ground without the turf:— 
a huge billiard-table without the cloth, and with 
pockets as deep as the bottomless pit; but mainly a 
billiard-table, after all. 


Well, the first great English game is this playing 
at counters. It differs from the rest in that it appears 
always to be producing, money, while every other 

game is expensive. But it does not always produce 
money. There's a great difference between * winning’ 
money and ‘ making’ it: a great difference between 
getting it out of another man’s pocket into ours, or 
filling both. 


* 


Our next great English games, however, hunting 
and shooting, are costly altogether; and how much 
we are fined for them annually in land, horses, game- 
keepers, and game laws, and the resultant demorall- 
zation of ourselves, our children, and our retainers, T 
will not endeavour to count now; but note only that, 
except for exercise, this is not merely a useless game, 
but a deadly one, to all connected with it. For 
through horse-racing, you get every form of what the 
higher classes everywhere call ‘ Play,’ in distinction 
from all other plays; that is, gambling; and through 
game-preserving, you get also some curious laying out 
of ground: that beautiful arrangement of dwelling- 
house for man and beast, by which we have grouse 
and blackcock—so many brace to the acre, and men 
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and women—so many brace to the garret. I often 
wonder what the angelic builders and surveyors—the 
angelic builders who build the ‘ many mansions * up 
above there; and the angelic surveyors who measured 
that four-square city with their measuring reeds— 
I wonder what they think, or are supposed to think, 
of the laying out of ground by this nation. 

Then, next to the gentlemen’s game of hunting, 
we must put the ladies’ game of dressing. It is not 
the cheapest of games. And I wish I could tell you 
what this ‘ play’ costs, altogether, in England, 
France, and Russia annuallyf But it is a pretty 
game, and on certain terms I like it; nay, I don’t see - 
it played quite as much as I would fain have it. You 
ladies like to lead the fashion:—by all means lead it 
—lead it thoroughly—lead it far enough. Dress 
yourselves nicely, and dress everybody else nicely. 
Lead the fashions for the poor first; make them look 
well, and you yourselves will look, in ways of which 
you have now no conception, all the better. The 
fashions you have set for some time among your 
peasantry are not pretty ones; their doublets are too 
irregularly slashed, or as Chaucer calls it ““ all to- 
slittered,'’ though not ‘‘ for queintise,’’ and the wind 
blows too frankly through them. 

Then there are other games, wild enough, as I 
could show you if I had time. 

There’s playing at literature, and playing at art; 
—very different, both, from working at literature, oc 
working at art, but I’ve no time to speak of these. 
I pass to the greatest of all—the play of plays, the 
great gentlemen’s game, which ladies like them best 
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to play at,—the game of War. It is entrancingly 
pleasant to the imagination; we dress for it, how- 
ever, more finely than for any ofher sport; and go out 
to it, not merely in scarlet, as to hunt, but in scarlet 
and gold, and all manner of fine colours: of course 
we could fight better in grey, and without feathers; 
but all nations have agreed that it is good to be well 
dressed at this play. Then the bats and balls are 
very costly; our English and French bats, with the 
balls and wickets, even those which we don’t make 
ny use of, costing, I suppose, now about fifteen 
millions of money annuflly to each nation; all which 
‘you know is paid for by hard labourer’s work in the 
furrow and furnace. A costly game !—not to speak 
of its consequences; I will say at present nothing of 
these. The mere immediate cost of all these plays 
is what I want you to consider; they are all paid for 
“in deadly work somewhere, as many of us know too 
well. The jewel-cutter, whose sight fails over the 
diamonds; the weaver, whose arm fails over the web; 
the iron-forger, whose breath fails before the 
furnace—they know what work is—they, who have 
all the work, and none of the play, except a kind they 
have named for themselves down in the black north 
country, where ‘ play ' means being laid up by siek- 
ness. It is a pretty example for philologists, ot 
varying dialect, this change in the sense of the word 
as used in the black country of Birmingham, and the 
red and black country of Baden Baden. Yes, gentle- 
men, and gentlewomen, of England, who think ‘ one 
moment unamused a misery, not made for feeble 
man,’ this is what you have brought the word *‘ play ’ 
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to mean, in the heart of merry England! You may 
have your fluting and piping; but there are sad child- 
ren sitting in the market-place, who indeed cannot 
say to you, * We have piped unto you, and ye have 
not danced :' but eternally shall say to you, * We have 
mourned unto you, and ye have not lamented.’ 


This, then, is the first distinction between the 
“upper and lower ' classes. And this is one which 
is by no means necessary; which indeed must, in 
process of good time, be by all honest men’s consen 
abolished. Men will be tanght that an existence 
of play, sustained by the blood of other creatures, 
is a good existence for gnats and jelly-fish; but 
not for men: that neither days, nor lives, can be 
made holy or noble by doing nothing in them: that 
the best prayer at the beginning of a day is that we 
may not lose its moments; and the best grace, 
before meat, the consciousness that we have justly 
earned our dinner. And when we have this much 
of plain Christianity preached to us again, and cease 
to translate the strict words, ‘Son, go work to-day 
in my vineyard,’ into the dainty ones, * Baby, go play 
to-day in my vineyard,’ we shall all be workers in one 
way or another; and this much at least of the dis- 
tinction between * upper ' and ‘ lower ’ forgotten. 


II. I pass then to our second distinction ; between 
the rich and poor, between Dives and Lazarus —dis- 
tinction which exists more sternly, I suppose, in this 
day, than ever in the world, Pagan or Christian, till 
now. Consider, for instance, what the general tenor 
of such a paper as the Morning Post implies of deli- 


' 
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cate luxury among the rich; and then read this chance 
extract from it :— 

‘ Yesterday morning, at eight o'clock, a woman, 
passing a dung heap in the stone yard near the 
recently-erected almshouses in Shadwell Gap, High 
Street, Shadwell, called the attention of a Thames 
police-constable to a man in a sitting position on the 
dung heap, and said she was afraid he was dead. 
Her fears proved to be true. The wretched creature 
appeared to have been dead several hours. He had 
‘perished of cold and wet, and the rain had been 
beating down on him alf night. The deceased was a 
‘ *bone-picker. He was in the lowest stage of poverty, 
poorly clad, and ‘half-starved. The police had fre- 
quently driven him away from the stone yard. 
between sunset and sunrise, and told him to go 
home. He selected a most desolate spot for his 
"wretched death. A penny and some bones were 
found in his pockets. The deceased was between 
fifty and sixty years of age. Inspector Roberts, of 
the K division, has given directions for inquiries 
to be mi&ide at the lodging-houses respecting the 
deceased, to ascertain his identity if possible.’— 
Morning Post, November 25, 1864. 

Compare the statement of the finding bones in his 
pocket with the following, from the Telegraph of 
January 16 of this year :— 

‘ Again, the dietary scale for adult and juvenile 
paupers was drawn up by the most conspicuous 
political economists in England. It is low in quantity, 
but it is sufficient to support nature; yet, within ten 
years of the passing of the Poor Law Act, we heard 
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of the paupers in the Andover Union gnawing the 
scraps of putrid flesh, and sucking the marrow from 
the bones of horses which they were employed to 
erush.’ 


You see my reason for thinking that our Lazarus 
of Christianity has some advantage over the Jewish 
one. Jewish Lazarus expected, or, at least, prayed, 
to be fed with crumbs from the rich man’s table; but 
our Lazarus is fed with crumbs from the dog’s table. 


Now this distinction between rich and poor 
rests on two bases. Within*its proper limits, on a 
basis which is lawful and everlastingly necessary; ` ` 
beyond them, on a basis unlawful, and everlastingly 
corrupting the frame-work of society. The lawful 
basis of wealth is, that a man who works should be 
paid the fair value of his work; and that if he does 
not choose to spend it to-day, he should have free” 
leave to keep it, and spend it to-morrow. Thus, an 
industrious man working daily, and laying by daily, 
attains at last the possession of an accumulated sum 
of wealth, to which he has absolute right. * The idle 
person who will not work, and the wasteful person 
who lays nothing by, at the end of the same time wil! 
be doubly poor—poor in possession, and dissolute in 
moral habit; and he will then naturally covet the 
money which the other has saved. And if he is then 
allowed to attack the other, and rob him of his well- 
earned wealth, there is no more any motive for 
saving, or any reward for good conduct; and all 
society is thereupon dissolved, or exists only in 
systems of rapine. Therefore the first necessity of 
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social life is the clearness of national conscience in 
enforcing the law—that he should keep who has 
JUSTLY EARNED. 

That law, I say, is the proper basis of dis- 
tinction between rich and poor. But there is also a 
false basis of distinction; namely, the power held 
over those who are earning wealth by those who 
already possess it, and only use it to gain more. 
There will be always a number of men who would 
fain set themselves to the accumulation of wealth 
as the sole object of their lives. Necessarily, that 
Class of men is an wyneducated class, inferior in 
intellect, and, more or less, cowardly. It is physicaliy 
impossible for a well-educated, intellectual, or brave 
man to make money the chief object of his thoughts - 
just as it is for him to make his dinner the principal 
object of them. All healthy people like their dinners, 
but their dinner is not the main object of their lives. 
So all healthily-minded people like making money— 
ought to like it, and to enjoy the sensation of winning 
it: but the main object of their life is not money; it 
is something better than money. A good soldier, for 
instance, * mainly wishes to do his fighting well. He 
is glad of his pay—very properly so, and justly 
grumbles when you keep him ten years without it— 
still, his main notion of life is to win battles, not to 
be paid for winning them. So of clergymen. They 
like pew-rents, and baptismal fees, of course; but 
yet, if they are brave and well educated, the pew- 
rent is not the sole object of their lives, and the 
baptismal fee is not the sole purpose of the baptism ; 
the clergyman’s object is essentially to baptize and 
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preach, not to be paid for preaching. So of doctors. 
They like fees no doubt,—ought to like them; yet if 
they are brave and well educated, the entire object 
of their lives is not fees. They, on the whole, desire 
to cure the sick; and,—if they are good doctors, and 
the choice were fairly put to them—would rather 
‘cure their patient, and lose their fee, than kill him, 
and get it. And so with all other brave and rightly- 
trained men; their work is first, their fee second— 
very important always, but still second. But in 
every nation, as I said, there are a vast class who 
are ill-educated, cowardly, and more or less stupid. 
And with these people, just’ as certainly the fee is 
first, and the work second, as with brave people ` 
the work is first, and the fee second. And this 
is no small distinction. It is between life and 
death in a man; between heaven and hell for him. 
You cannot serve two masters;—you must serve one 
or other. If your work is first with you, and your fee 
second, work is your master, and the lord of work, who 
is God. But if your fee is first with you, and your 
‘work second, fee is your master, and the lord of fee, 
who is the Devil; and not only the Devif, but the 
lowest of devils—the ‘ least erected fiend that fell.’ 
So there you have it in brief terms; Work first— 
you are God’s servants; Fee first—you are the 
Fiend's. And it makes a difference, now and ever. 
believe me, whether you serve Him who has on 
His vesture and thigh written, ‘ King of Kings,’ and 
whose service is perfect freedom; or him on whose 
vesture and thigh the name is written, ‘ Slave of 
Slaves,” and whose service is perfect slavery. 
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However, in every nation there are, and must 
always be, a certain number of these Fiend’s servants, 
who have it principally for the object of their lives 
to make money. They are always, as I said, more 
or less stupid, and cannot conceive of anything else 
so nice as money. Stupidity is always the basis of 
the Judas bargain. We do great injustice to Iscariot, 
in thinking him wicked above all common wicked- 
ness. He was only a common money-lover, and, 
like all money-lovers, did not understand Christ ;— 
could not make out the worth of Him, or meaning 
of Him. He never thought He would be killed. He 
was horror-struck when he found that Christ would be 
` “killed; threw his money away instantly, and hanged 
himself. How many of our present money-seekers, 
think you, would have the grace to hang themselves, 
whoever was killed? But Judas was a common, 
selfish, muddle-headed, pilfering fellow; his hand 
‘always in the bag of the poor, not caring for them. 
Helpless to understand Christ, he yet believed in 
Him, much more than most of us do; had seen Him 
do miracles, thought He was quite strong enough to 
shift for Himself, and he, Judas, might as well make 
his own little bye-perquisites out of the affair. Christ 
would come out of it well enough, and he have his 
thirty pieces. Now, that is the money-seeker’s idea, 
all over the world. He doesn’t hate Christ, but can’t 
understand Him—doesn’t care for Him—sees no 
good in that benevolent business; makes his own 
litle job out of it at all events, come what will. 
And thus, out of every mass of men, you have 
_@ certain number of bagmen—your ‘ fee-first - men, 
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whose main object is to make money. And they 
do make it—make it in all sorts of unfair ways, 
chiefly by the weight and force of money itself, or 
what is called the power of capital; that is to say, 
the power which money, once obtained, has over the 
labour of the poor, so that the capitalist can take 
all its produce to himself, except the labourer’s 
food. That is the modern Judas’s way of “‘ carrying 
the bag,’ and * bearing what is put therein.’ 

Nay, but (it is asked) how is that an unfair ad- 
vantage? Has not the man who has worked for the 
money a right to use it as he best can? No; in 
this respect, money is now exactly what mountain 
promontories over public roads were in old times. 
he barons fought for them fairly:—the strongest 
and cunningest got them; then fortified them, and 
made every one who passed below pay toll. Well, 
eapital now is exactly what crags were then. Men 
fight fairly (we will, at least, grant so much, though’ 
it is more than we ought) for their money: but, once 
having got it, the fortified millionaire can make 
everybody who passes below pay toll to his million, 
and build another tower of his money castle. And I 
can tell you, the poor vagrants by the roadside suffer 
now quite as much from the bag-baron, as ever 
they did from the crag-baron. Bags and crags have 
just the same result on rags. I have not time, how- 
ever, to-night, to show you in how many ways the 
power of capital is unjust : but remember this one 
great principle—you will find it unfailing—that when- 
ever money is the principal object of life with either 
man or nation, it is both got ill, and apens ill; and 
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does harm both in the getting and spending; but 
when it is not the principal object, it and all other 
things will be well got, and+well spent. And here 
is the test, with every man, whether money is the 
principal object with him, or not. If in mid-life he 
could pause and say, ‘ Now I have enough to live 
upon, I'll live upon it; and having well earned 
it, I will also well spend it, and go out of the 
world poor, as I came into it,’ then money is not 
principal with him; but if, having enough to live 
upon in the manner befitting his character and rank, 
he still wants to makè more, and to die rich, then 
* money is the principal object with him, and it becomes 
a eurse to himself, and generally to those who spend 
it after him. For you know it must be spent some 
day; the only question is whether the man who 
makes it shall spend it, or some one else; and 
generally it is better for the maker to spend it, for 
he will know best its value and use. And if a man 
does not choose thus to spend his money, he must 
either hoard it or lend it, and the worst thing he 
can gerferally do is to lend it; for borrowers are 
nearly always ill-spenders, and it is with lent money 
that all evil is mainly done, and all unjust war 
protracted. 

For observe what the real fact is, respecting 
loans to foreign military governments, and how 
strange it is. If your little boy came to you to 
ask for money to spend in squibs and crackers, 
you would think twice before you gave it him: 
and you would have some idea that it was wasted, 
when you saw it fly off in fireworks, even though 

17 
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he did no mischief with it. But the Russian 
“children, and Austrian children, come to you. 
borrowing money, noteto spend in innocent squibs 
but in cartridges and bayonets to attack you in 
India with, and to keep down all noble life in Italy 
with, and to murder Polish women and children 
with; and that you will give at once, because they 
pay you interest for it. Now, in order to pay you 
that interest, they must tax every working peasant 
in their dominions; and on that work you live. 
You therefore at once rob the Austrian peasant, 
assassinate or banish the PSlish peasant, and you 
live on the produce of the theft, and the bribe for 
the assassination! That is the broad fact—that is 
the practical meaning of your foreign loans, and of 
most large interest of money; and then you quarrel 


with Bishop Colenso, forsooth, as if he denied the. 


Bible, and you believed it! though every deliberate 
act of your lives is a new defiance of its primary 
orders. 

II. I must pass, however, now to our third con- 
dition of separation, between the men who werk with 
the hand, and those who work with the head. 

And here we have at last an inevitable distinc- 
tion. There must be work done by the arms, or 
none of us could live. There must be work done 
by the brains, or the life we get would not be 
worth having. And the same men cannot do both. 
There is rough work to be done, and rough men 
must do *; there is gentle work to be done, and 
gentlemen must do it; and it is physically impos- 
sible that one class should do, or divide, the work 


. 
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of the other. And it is of no use to try to conceal 
this sorrowful fact by fine words, and to talk to the 
workman about the honourablemess of manual labour, 
and the dignity of humanity. Rough work, honour- 
able or not, takes the life out of us; and the man 
who has been heaving clay out of a ditch all day, 
or driving an express train against the north wind all 
night, or holding a collier’s helm in a gale on a lee 
shore, or whirling white-hot iron at a furnace mouth, 
is not the same man at the end of his day, or 
night, as one who has been sitting in a quiet room, 
with everything comfdttable about him, reading 
‘ books, or classing butterflies, or painting pictures. 
If it is any comfort to you to be told that the 
rough work is the more honourable of the two,/I 
should be sorry to take that much of consolation 
from you; and in some sense I need not. The 
fough work is at all events real, honest, and, 
generally, though not always, useful; while the fine 
work is, a great deal of it, foolish and false, as 
well as fine, and therefore dishonourable; but when 
both kind® are equally well and worthily done, the 
head's is the noble work, and the hand’s the ignoble. 
‘Therefore, of all hand work whatsoever, neces- 
sary for the maintenance of life, those old words, 
‘In the sweat of thy face thou shalt eat bread.’ 
indicate that the inherent nature of it is one of 
calamity; and that the ground, cursed for our sake, 
casts also some shadow of degradation into our 
contest with its thorn and its thistle; so that all 
nations have held their days honourable, or ‘ holy,’ 
and constituted them ‘ holydays,’ or “‘ holidays,’ by 
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making them days of rest; and the promise, which, 
among all our distant hopes, seems to cast the ehief 
brightness over death, is that blessing of the dead 
who die in the Lord, that ‘they rest from their 
labours, and their works do follow them.’ 

And thys the perpetual question and contest 
must arise, who is to do this rough work? and how 
is the worker of it to be comforted, redeemed, and 
-swarded? and what kind of play should he have, 
and what rest, in this world, sometimes, as well as in 
the next? Well, my good, laborious, friends, these 
questions will take a little time to answer yet. 
They must be answered: all good men are occù- 
pied with them, and all honest thinkers. There's 
grand head work doing about them; but much must 
be discovered, and much attempted in vain, before 
anything decisive can be told you. Only note these 
»few particulars, which are already sure. j 

As to the distribution of the hard work. 
None of us, or very few of us, do either hard or soft 
work because we think we ought; but because we 
have chanced to fall into the way of it,"and cannot 
help ourselves. Now, nobody does anything weli 
that they cannot help doing: work is only done well 
when it is done with a will; and no man has & 
thoroughly sound will unless he knows he is doing 
what he should, and is in his place. And, depend 
upon it, all‘work must be done at last, not in A 
disorderly, scrambling, doggish way, but in an or- 
dered, soldierly, human way—a lawful or ‘loyal’ way. 
Men are enlisted for the labour that kills—the labour 
of war: they are counted, trained, fed, dressed, and 
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praised for that. Let them be enlisted also for the 
labour that feeds: let them be counted, trained, fed, 
dressed, praised for that. Teach the plough exer- 
cise as carefully as you do the sword exercise, and 
let the officers of troops of life be held as much 
gentlemen as the officers of troops of death; and 
all is done: but neither this, nor any other right 
thing, can be accomplished—you can’t even see 
your way to it—unless, first of all, both.servant and 
master are resolved that, come what will of it, they 
will do each other justice. 

People are perpetually squabbling about 
what will be best to do, or easiest to do, or 
-adviseablest to do, or profitablest to do; but 
they never, so far as I hear them talk, ever 
ask what it is just to do. And it is the law of 
heaven. that you shall not be able to judge what is 
wise or easy, unless you are first resolved to judge 
what is just, and to do it. That is the one thing 
constantly reiterated by our Master—the order of 
all others that is given oftenest—‘ Do justice and 
judgment.’ That’s your Bible order; that’s the 
‘Service of God,’—not praying nor psalm-singing. 
You are told, indeed, to sing psalms when you are 
merry, and to pray when you need anything; and, 
by the perverseness of the evil Spirit in us, we get to 
think that praying and psalm-singing are ‘ service.’ If 
a child finds itself in want of anything, it runs in and_ 
asks its father for it—does it call that doing its father 
a service? If it begs for a toy or a piece of cake— 
does it call that serving its father? That, with God, 
is prayer, and He likes to hear it: He likes you to 
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ask Him for cake when you want it; but He doesn’t 
call that ‘ serving Him.’ Begging, is not serving. 
God likes mere beggars as little as you do—He likes 
honest servants,—not beggars. So when a child loves 
its father very much, and is very happy, it may sing 
little songs about him; but it doesn’t call that. 
serving its father; neither is singing songs about 
God, serving God. It is enjoying ourselves, if it’s 
anything; most probably it is nothing: but if it’s 
anything, it is serving ourselves, not God. And yet 
we are impudent enough to call our beggings and 
chauntings ‘ Divine Service:’ we say, ‘ Divine service 
will be “* performed °’ ’ (that’s our word—the form of 
it gone through) ‘ at so-and-so o'clock.’ Alas! unless - 
we perfom Divine service in every willing act of life, 
we never perform it at all. The one Divine work— 
the one ordered sacrifice—is to do justice; and it is 
the last we are ever inclined to do. Anything rather 
than that! As much charity as you choose, but rio 
justice. ‘Nay,’ you will say, ‘charity is greater than 
justice.’ Yes, it is greater; it is the summit of justice 
—it is the temple of which justice is the foundation. 
But you can’t have the top without the bottom; you 
cannot build upon charity. You must build upon 
justice, for this main reason, that you have not, at 
first, charity to build with. It is the last reward of 
good work. Do justice to your brother (you can do 
that, whether you love him or not), and you will 
come to love him. But do injustice to him, because 
you don’t love him; and you will come to hate him. 
It is all very fine to think you can build upon 
charity to begin with; but you will find all you have 
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got to begin with begins at home, and is essentially 
love of yourself. You well-to-do people, for instance, 
who are here to-night, will go to ‘ Divine service * 
next Sunday, all nice and tidy; and your little 
children will have their tight ‘little Sunday boots on, 
and lovely little Sunday feathers in their hats; and 
you'll think, complacently and piously, how lovely 
they look going to church in their best! So they do: 
and you love them heartily, and you like sticking 
feathers in their hats. That’s all right: that is, 
charity; but it is charity beginning at home. Then 
you will come to the poor little crossing-sweeper, got 
up also,—it in its Sumday dress,—the dirtiest rags it 
has,—that it may beg the better: you will give it a 
penny, and think how good you are, and how good 
God is to prefer your child to the crossing-sweeper, 
and bestow on it a divine hat, feather, and boots, and 
the pleasure df giving pence, instead of begging for 
them. That’s charity going abroad. But what does 
Justice say, walking and watching near us? Chris- 
tian Justice has been strangely mute and seem- 
ingly blind; and, if not blind, decrepit, this many 
a day:eshe keeps her accounts still, however—quite 
steadily—doing, them at nights, carefully, with her 
bandage off, and through acutest spectacles (the only 
modern sciéntific invention she cares about). You 
must put your ear down ever so close to her lips, 
to hear her speak; and then you will start at what 
she first whispers, for it will certainly be, ‘ Why 
shouldm’t that little crossing-sweeper have a- feather 
on its head, as well as your own child?’ Then you 
may ask Justice, in an amazed manner, ‘ How she 
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can possibly be so foolish as to think children could 
sweep crossings with feathers on their heads?’ Then 
you stoop again, and Justice says—still in her dull. 
stupid way— Then, why don’t you, every other 
Sunday, leave your child to sweep the crossing, and 
‘take the little sweeper to church in a hat and 
feather?’ Mercy on us (you think), what will she 
say next! And you answer, of course, that ‘ you 
don't, because everybody ought to remain content in 
the position in which Providence has placed them.’ 
Ah, my friends, that’s the gist of the whole question. 
Did Providence put them,in that position, or did you? 
You knock a man into a ditch, «and then you tell him 
to remain content in the ‘ position in which Provi- 
dence has placed him.’ That’s modern Christianity. 
You say— We did not knock him into the ditch.’ 
We shall never know what you have done, or left 
undone, until the question with us, every morning, is, 
not how to do the gainful thing, but how to do the 
just thing, during the day; nor until we are at least 
so far on the way to being Christian, as to acknow- 
ledge that maxim of the poor half-way Mahometan, 
‘ One hour in the execution of justice is worth geventy 
years of prayer.’ 

Supposing, then, we have it agensentbed with 
appropriate justice, who is to do the hand work, the 
next questions must be how the hand-workers are 
to be paid, and how they are to be refreshed, and 
what play they are to have. Now, the possible 
quantity of play depends on the possible quantity 
of pay; and the quantity of pay is not a matter 
for consideration to hand-workers only, but to all 
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workers. Generally, good, useful work, whether of 
the hand or head, is either ill-paid, or not paid at 
all. I don’t say it should be so, but it always is so. 
People, as a rule, only pay for being amused or 
being cheated, not for being served. Five thousand 
a year to your talker, and a shilling a day to your 
fighter, digger, and thinker, is the rule. None of 
the best head work in art, literature, or science, is 
ever paid for. How much do you think Homer 
got for his Iliad? or Dante for his Paradise? only 
bitter bread and salt, and going up and down other 
people's stairs. In science, the man who discovered 
the telescope, and first®saw heaven, was paid with 
-# dungeon; the man who invented the microscope, 
and first saw earth, died of starvation, driven from 
his home. It is indeed very clear that God means 
all thoroughly good work and talk to be done for 
nothing. Baruch the scribe did not get a penny 
a line for writing Jeremiah’s second roll for him, 
I fancy; and St. Stephen did not get bishop's pay 
for that long sermon ofthis to the Pharisees; nothing 
but stones. For indeed that is the world-father’s 
proper payment. So surely as any of the world’s 
children work for. the world’s good, honestly, with 
head and heart; and come to it, saying, ` Give us 
a ‘little bread, just to keep the life in us,’ the world- 
father answers them, ‘ No, my children, not bread ; 
a stone, if you like, or as many as you need, to keep 
you quiet, and tell to future ages, how unpleasant 
you made yourself to the one you lived in. ` 
But the hand-workers are not so ill off as 
all this comes to. The worst that can happen 
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to you is to break stones; not be broken by 
them. And for you there will come a time for 
better payment; some day, assuredly, we shall 
pay people not quite so much for talking in Par- 
liament and doing nothing, as for holding their 
tongues out of it, and doing something; we shall 
pay our ploughman a little more, and our lawyer 
a little less, and so on: but, at least, we may even 
now take care that whatever work is done shali 
be fully paid for; and the man who does it, paid 
for it, mot somebody else; and that it shall be done 
in an orderly, soldierly, well-guided, wholesome way, 
under good captains and liehtenants of labour: and 
that it shall have its appointed times of rest, and: - 
enough of them; and that, in those times, the play 
Shall be wholesome play, not in theatrical gardens, 
with tin flowers and gas sunshine, and girls dancing 
because of their misery; but in true gardens, with 
real flowers, and real sunshine, and children dancing 
because of their gladness; so that truly the streets 
shall be full (the ‘ streets,’ mifld you, not the gutters,) 
of children, playing in the midst thereof. We may 
take care that working men shall have af least as 
good books to read as anybody else, when they’ve 
time to read them; and as comfortable firesides 
to sit at as anybody else, when they've time to 
sit at them. This, I think, can be managed for- 
you, my laborious friends, in good time. 


IV. I must go on, however, to our last head, 
concerning ourselves all, as workers. What is 
wise work, and what is foolish work? What the 
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difference betwéen sense and nonsense, in daily 
occupation ? ; 

There are three tests of wise work:—that it 
must be honest, useful, and cheerful. | 

I. It is Honest. I hardly know anything more 
strange than that you recognize honesty in play, 
and you do not in work. In your lightest games, 
you have always some one to see what you call 
‘ fair-play.’ In boxing, you must hit fair; in racing, 
start fair. Your English watchword is ‘ fair-play,’ 
your English hatred, foul~lay. Did it never strike 
you that you wanted another watchword also, ‘ fair- 
work,’ and another amd bitterer hatred,—foul-work? 
Your prizefighter has some honour in him yet; and 
so have the men in the ring round him: they will 
judge him to lose the match, by foul hitting. But 
your prize-merchant gains his match by foul selling, 
and no one cries out against that! You drive a 
gambler out of the gambling-room who loads dice, 
but you leave a tradesman in flourishing business, 
who loads scales! For observe, all dishonest dealing 
is loading scales. What difference does it make 
whether I get short weight, adulterate substance, 
or dishonest. fabric—unless that flaw in the sub- 
stance or fabric is the worse evil of the two? Give 
me short measure of food, and I only lose by you: 
but give me adulterate food, and I die by you. 

Here, then, is your chief duty, you workmen and 
tradesmen,—to be tru to yourselves, and to us who 
would help you. We can do nothing for you, nor 
you for yourselves, without honesty. Get that, you 
get all; without that, your suffrages, your reforms. 
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your free-trade measures, your institutions of science. 
are all in vain. Ib is useless to put your heads 
together, if you can’t put your hearts together. 
SHoulder to shoulder, right hand to right hand, 
among yourselves, and’ no wrong hand to anybody 
else, and you'll win the world yet. 

II. Then, secondly, wisé work is USEFUL. No 
man minds, or ought to mind, its being hard, if 
only it comes to something; but when it is hard, 
and comes to nothing; when all our bees’ business 
turns to spiders’; and for honey-comb we have only 
resultant cobweb, blown away by the next breeze,— 
that is the cruel thing for theeworker. Yet do we 
ever ask ourselves, personally, or even nationally, 
whether our work is coming to anything or not? 
We don't care to keep what has been nobly done; 
still less do we care to do nobly what others would 
keep; and, least of all, to make the work itself useful, 
instead of deadly, to the doer, so as to exert his life 
indeed, but not to waste it. Of all wastes, the 
greatest waste that you can commit is the waste 
of labour. If you went down in the morning into 
your dairy, and found that your youngest chyd had 
got down before you; and that he and the cat were 
at play together, and that he had poured out all the 
eream on the floor for the cat to lap up, you would 
scold the child, and be sorry the cream was wasted. 
But if, instead of wooden bowls with milk in them, 
there are golden bowls with human life in them, and 
instead of the cat to play with,—the devil to play 
with; and you yourself the player; and instead of 
leaving that golden bowl to be broken by God at the 
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fountain, you break it in the dust yourself, and pour 
the human life out on the ground for the fiend to 
lick up—that is no waste! 


What! you perhaps think, w‘ to waste the 
labour of mèn is not to kill them.’ Is it not? I should 
like to know how you could kill them more utterly, 
—kill them with second deaths, seventh deaths, 
hundredfold deaths? It is the slightest way of 
killing to stop a man's, breath. Nay, the hunger, 
and the cold, and the whistling bullets—our 
love messengers betgveen nation and nation,—have 
brought pleasant messages to many a man be- 
fore now: orders of sweet release, and leave 
at last to go where he will be most welcome and 
most happy. At the worst you do but shorten 
his life, you do not corrupt his life. But if you” 
put him to base labour, if you bind his thoughts, 
if you blind his eyes, if you blunt his hopes, tf 
you steal his joys, if you stunt his body, and blast 
his soul, and at last leave him not so much as strength 
to regp the poor fruit of his degradation, but 
gather that for yourself, and dismiss him to the 
grave, when you have done with him, having, so far 
as in you lay, made the walls of that grave ever- 
lasting: (though, indeed, I fancy the goodly bricks 
of some of our family vaults will hold closer in the 
resurrection day than the sod over the labourer’s 
head), this you think is no waste, and no sin! 


III. Then, lastly, wise work is CHPERFUL, as & 
child’s work is. And now I want you to take one 
thought home with you, and let it stay with you. 
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Everybody in this room has been taught to 
pray daily, “Thy kingdom come.’ Now, if we hear 
a man swear in the streets, we think it very wrong, 
and say he ‘ takes God's name in vain.’ But there's 
a twenty times worse way of taking His name in 
vain than that. It is to ask God for what we don't 
want, He doesn’t like that sort of prayer. If you 
don’t want a thing, don’t ask for it: such asking is 
the worst mockery of your King you can insult Him 
with; the soldiers striking Him on the head with the 
reed was nothing to that. If you do not wish for His 
kingdom, don't pray for it. Hat if you do, you must 
do more than pray for it; you must work for it. 
And, to work for it, you must know what it is: we 
have all prayed for it many a day without thinking. 
Observe, it is a kingdom that is to come to us; we 
are not to go to it. Also, it is not to be a kingdom 
of the dead, but of the living. Also, it is not to 
come all at once, but quietly; nobody knows how. 
‘The kingdom of God cometh not with observation ’ 
Also, it is not to come outside of us, but in our 
hearts: ‘ the kingdom of God is within you” And, 
being within us, it is not a thing to be seen, but 
to be felt; and though it brings all substance of 
good with it, it does not consist in that: ‘ the king- 
dom of God is not meat and drink, but righteousness, 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost; ’ joy, that is to 
say, in the holy, healthful, and helpful Spirit. Now, 
if we want to work for this kingdom, and to bring it, 
and enter into it, there’s one curious condition to be 
first accepted. You must enter it as children, or not 
at all: ‘ Whosoever will not receive it as a little child 
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shall not enter therein.’ And again, ‘ Suffer little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not, for 
of such is the kingdom of heaven.’ 


Of such, observe. Not of children them- 
selves, but of such as children. I believe most 
mothers who read that text think that all heaven 
or the earth—when it gets to be like heaven—is to be 
full of babies. But that’s not so. ‘* Length of days 
and long life and peace,’ that is the blessing, not to 
die, still less to live, in babyhood. It is the character 
of children we want, apd must gain at our peril; 
let us see, briefly, in what it consists. 


The first character of right childhood is that 
it is Modest. A well-bred child does not think it 
‘can teach its parents, or that it knows everything. 
Mh may think its father and mother know everything, 
e—perhaps that all grown-up people know every- 
thing; very certainly it is sure that t does not. 
And it is always asking questions, and wanting to 
know more. Well, that is the first character of a 
good and wise man at his work. ‘To know that he 
knows very little ;—to perceive that there are many 
above him wiser than he; and to be always asking 
questions, wanting to learn, not to teach. No one 
ever teaches well who wants to teach, or governs 
well who wants to govern; it is an old saying 
(Plato's, but I know not if his, first), and as wise 
as old. 

Then, the second character of right child- 
hood is to be Faithful. Perceiving that its father 
knows best what is good for it, and having found 
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always, when it has tried its own way against his, 
that he was right and it was wrong, a noble child 
trusts him at last wholly, gives him its hand, and will 
walk blindfold with him, if he bids it. And that is 
the true character of all good men lso, as obedient 
workers, or soldiers under captains. They must trust 
their captains ;—they are bound for their lives to 
choose none but those whom they can trust. Then, 
they are not always to be thinking that what seems 
strange to them, or wrong in what they are desired 
to do, is strange or wrong. They know their captain: 
where he leads they must follow, what he bids, they 


must do; -and without this trust and faith, without - 


this captainship and soldiership, no great deed, no 
great salvation, is possible to man. 


Then, the third character of right child- 
hood is to be Loving. Give a little love tog 
child, and you get a great deal back. It loves 
everything near it, when it is a right kind of child; 
would hurt nothing, would give the best it has away, 
always, if you need it; does not lay plans for getting 
everything in the house for itself: and, above all, 
delights in helping people; you cannot please it so 
much as by giving it a chance of being useful, in 
ever so humble a way. 


And because of all these characters, lastly, 
it is Cheerful. Putting its trust in its father, it is 
careful for nothing—being full of love to every 
ereature, it is happy always, whether in its play or its 
duty. Well, that’s the great worker's character also. 
Taking no thought for the morrow; taking thought 
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only for the duty of the day; trusting somebody else 
to take care of to-morrow; knowing indeed what 
labour is, but not what sorrow is; and always ready 
for play—beautiful play. For lovely human play is 
like the play of the Sun. There’s a worker for you. 
He, steady to his time, is set as a strong man to run 
his course, but also he rejoiceth as a strong man to 
run his course. See how he plays in the morning, 
with the mists below, and the clouds above, with a 
ray here, and a flash there, and a shower of jewels 
everywhere ;—that’s the Sun's play ; and great human 
play is like his—all various—all full of light and life, 
and tender, as the dew of the morning. 

So then, you have the child’s character in 
these four things—Humility, Faith, Charity, and 
Cheerfulness. That’s what you have got to be con- 
verted to. ‘ Except ye be’converted and become 4s 
little children "—You hear much of conversion now-a- 
days: but people always seem to think they have 
got to be made wretched by conversion,—to he 
converted to long faces. No, friends, you have got 
to be cgnverted to short ones; you have to repent 
into childhood, to repent into delight, and delight- 
someness. You can’t go into a conventicle but 
you'll hear plenty of talk of backsliding. Back- 
sliding, indeed! I can tell you, on the ways most 
of us go, the faster we slide back the better. Slide 
back into the cradle, if going on is into the grave: 
—back, I tell you; back—out of your long faces, 
and into your long clothes. It is among children 
only, and as children only, that you will find 
medicine for your healing and true wisdom for your 

18 
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teaching. There is poison in the counsels of the 
men of this world; the words they speak are all 
bitterness, ‘the poison of asps is under their lips.’ 
but  ‘ the sucking child shall play by the hole of the 
asp.’ There is death in the looks of men. ‘ Their 
eyes are privily set against the poor:’ they are as 
the uncharmable serpent, the cockatrice, which slew 
by seeing. But ‘the weaned child shall lay his 
hand on the cockatrice den.’ There is death in the 
steps of men: ‘ their feet are swift to shed blood; 
they have compassed us in our steps like the lion 
that is greedy of his preys and the young lion 


lurking in secret places;’ but, in that kingdom, the . 


wolf shall lie down with the lamb, and the fatling 
with the lion, and ‘a little child shall lead them.’ 
There is death in the thoughts of men: the world 
is one wide riddle to them, darker and darker as it 
draws to a close; but the secret of it is known to 
the child, and the Lord of heaven and earth is most 
to be thanked in that * He has hidden these things 
from the wise and prudent, and has revealed them 
unto babes.” Yes, and there is death—infigitude of 
death—in the principalities and powers of men. As 
far as the east is from the west, so far our sins are 
—not set from us, but multiplied around us: the 
Sun himself, think you he now ‘ rejoices’ to run his 
course, when he plunges westward to the horizon su 
widely red, not with clouds, but blood? And it will 
be red more widely yet. Whatever drought of the 
early and latter rain may be, there will be none of 
that red vain. You fortify yourselves, you arm 
yourselves against it, in vain; the enemy and avenger 


. 
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will be upon you also, unless you learn that it is not 
out of the mouths of the knitted gun, or the smoothed 
rifle, but * out of the mouths of babes and sucklings ' 
that the strength is ordained, which shall * still the 
enemy and avenger.’ 


ty 





W. M. Thackeray (1811-63) 
GEORGE THE THIRD 


We have to glance over sixty years in as many 
minutes. To read the mere catalogue of characters 
who figured during that long period, would occupy 
our allotted time, and we should have all text 
and no sermon. England has to undergo the 
revolt of the American colonies; to submit 
to defeat and separation? to shake under the 
voleano of the French Revolution; to grapple - 
and fight for the life with her gigantic enemy 
Napoleon; to gasp and rally after that tremendous 
struggle. The old society, with its courtly splend- 
ours, has to pass away; generations of statesmen to 
rise and disappear; Pitt to follow Chatham to thé 
tomb; the memory of Rodney and Wolfe to be super- 
seded by Nelson’s and Wellington’s glory; the old 
poets who unite us to Queen Anne’s time to sink into 
their graves; Johnson to die, and Scott dhd Byron 
to arise; Garrick to delight the world with his dazzling 
dramatic genius, and Kean to leap on the stage and 
take possession of the astonished theatre. Steam has 
to be invented; kings to be beheaded, banished, de- 
posed, restored. Napoleon to be but an episode, and 
George III is to be alive through all these varied 
changes, to accompany his people through all these 
revolutions of thought, government, society; tọ sur- 
vive out of the old world into ours. 
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When I first saw England, she was in mourning 
for the young Princess Charlotte, the hope of the 
empire. I came from India as a child, and our ship 
touched at an island on the way home, where my 
black servant took me a long walk over rocks and 
hills until we reached a garden, where we saw a man 
walking. ‘* That is he,” said the black man: “* that 
is Bonaparte! He eats three sheep every day, and 
all the little children he can lay hands on!*’ There 
were people in the British dominions besides that poor 
Calcutta serving-man, psa an equal horror of the 
Corsican ogre. 

With the same AN attendant, I remember 
peeping through the colonnade at Carlton House, and 
seeing the abode of the great Prince Regent. I can 
see yet the Guards pacing before the gates of the 
place. The place! What place? The palace exists 
fio more than the palace of Nebuchadnezzar. It is 
but a name now. Where be the sentries who used 
to salute as the Royal chariots drove in and out? 
The chariots, with the kings inside, have driven to 
the realm® of Pluto; the tall Guards have marched 
into darkness, and the echoes of their drums are rolling 
in Hades. Where the palace once stood, a hundred 
little children are paddling up and down the steps 
to St. James’s Park. A score of grave gentlemen 
are taking their tea at the “* Athen#um Club; "" as 
many grisly warriors are garrisoning the ** United 
Service Club ’’ opposite. Pall Mall is the great social 
Exchange of London now—the mart of news, of 
politics, of scandal, of rumour—the English forum, 
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so to speak, where men discuss the last despatch 
from the Crimea, the last speech of Lord Derby, the 
next move of Lord John. | 

I fancy that peculiar product of the past, the 
fine gentleman, has almost vanished off the face of 
the earth, and is disappearing like the beaver or the 
Red Indian. We can’t have fine gentlemen any 
more, because we can’t have the society in which they 
lived. The people will not obey: the parasites will 
not be as obsequious as formerly: children do not 
go down on their knees to beg their parents’ blessing: 
chaplains do not say grace and retire before the pud- 
ding: servants do not say “* your honour ” and “ your . 
worship ” at every moment: tradesmen do not stand 
hat in hand as the gentleman passes: authors do not 
wait for hours in gentlemen’s anterooms with a ful- 
some dedication, for which they hope to get five 
guineas from his lordship. In the days when ther 
were fine gentlemen, Mr. Secretary Pitt’s under- 
secretaries did not dare to sit down before him; but 
Mr. Pitt, in his turn, went down on his gouty knees 
to George IT; and when George ‘spoke a few 
kind words to him, Lord Chatham burst into tears of 
reverential joy and gratitude; so awful was the idea 
of the monarch, and so great the distinctions of rank. 
Fancy Lord John Russell or Lord Palmerston on their 
knees whilst the Sovereign was reading a despatch, or 
beginning to cry because Prince Albert said something 
civil ! 

At the accession of George III, the patricians 
were yet at the height of their good fortune. Society 
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recognized their superiority, which they themselves 
pretty calmly took for granted. They inherited not 
only titles and estates, and seats in the house of 
Peers, but seats in the House of Commons. There 
were a multitude of Government places, and not 
merely these, but bribes of actual 5001. notes, which 
members of the House took not much shame in receiv- 
ing. Fox went into Parliament at 20: Pitt when 
just of age: his father when not much older. It was 
the good time for Patricians. Small blame to them 
if they took and enjoyed, and over-enjoyed, the prizes 
of politics, the pleasuyes of social life. 

If, in looking at the lives of princes, courtiers, 
men of rank and fashion, we must perforce depict 
them as idle, profligate, and criminal, we must make 
allowances for the rich man’s failings, and recollect 
that we, too, were very likely indolent and voluptuous, 
had we no motive for work, a mortal’s natural taste for 
pleasure, and the daily temptation of a large income. 
What could a great peer, with a great castle and park, 
and a great fortune, do but be splendid and idle? In 
these jetters of Lord Carlisle's, from which I have 
been quoting, there is many a just complaint made by 
‘the kind-hearted young nobleman of the state which 
he is obliged to keep; the magnificence in which he 
must live; the idleness to which his position as a peer 
of England bound him. Better for him had he been 
a lawyer at his desk, or a clerk in his office ;—a thou- 
sand times better chance for happiness, education, 
employment, security from temptation. A few years 
since the profession of arms was the only one which 
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our nobles could follow. The church, the bar, medi- 
cine, literature, the arts, commerce, were below them. 
it is to the middle class we must look for the safety 
of England: the working educated men, away from 
Lord North’s bribery in the senate; the good clergy 
not corrupted into parasites by hopes of preferment; 
the tradesmen rising into manly opulence; the pain- 
ters pursuing their gentle calling: the men of letters 
in their quiet studies; these are the men whom we 
love and like to read of in the last age. How small 
the grandees and the men of pleasure look beside 
them! how contemptible the stories of the George 
ITI court squabbles are beside "the recorded talk of 
dear old Johnson! What is the grandest entertain- 
ment at Windsor compared to a night at the club 
over its modest cups, with Percy and Langton and 
Goldsmith and poor Bozzy at the table? I declare 
I think, of all the polite men of that age, Joshua 
Reynolds was the finest gentleman. And they were 
good, as well as witty and wise, those dear old 
friends of the past. Their minds were not debauched 
by excess, or effeminate with luxury. They, toiled 
their noble day’s labour: they rested, and took their 
kindly pleasure: they cheered their holiday meetings ` 
with generous wit and hearty interchange of thought: 
they were no prudes, but no blush need follow their 
conversation: they were merry, but no riot came out 
of their cups. Ah! I would have liked a night at the 
“ Turk’s Head,’’ even though bad news had arrived 
from the colonies, and Doctor Johnson was growling 
against the rebels; to have sat with him and Goldy; 
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and to have heard Burke, the finest talker in the 
world; and to have had Garrick flashing in with a 
story from his theatre!—I like, I say, to think of 
that society; and not merely how pleasant and how 
wise, but how good they were. I think it was on 
going home one night from the club that Edmund 
Burke—his noble soul full of great thoughts, be sure, 
for they never left him; his heart full of gentleness— 
was accosted by a poor wandering woman, to whom 
he spoke words of kindness; and moved by the tears 
of this Magdalen, perhaps having caused them by the 
good words he spoke to her, he took her home to the 
_ house of his wife and children, and never left her 
until he had found the means of restoring her to 
honesty and labour. O you fine gentlemen! you 
Marches, and Selwyns, and Chesterfields, how small 
you look by the side of these great men! 

e I hold old Johnson (and shall we not pardon 
James Boswell some errors for embalming him for 
us?) to be the great supporter of the British monarchy 
and chureh during the last age—better than whole 
benches of bishops, better than Pitts, Norths, and the 
great Burke himself. Johnson had the ear of the 
nation: his immense authority reconciled it to 
loyalty, and shamed it out of irreligion. When George 
ITI talked with him, and the people heard the great 
author's good opinion of the sovereign, whole genera- 
tions rallied to the King. Johnson was revered as a 
sort of oracle; and the oracle declared for church and 
king. What a humanity the old man had! He was 
a kindly partaker of all honest pleasures: a fierce foe 
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to all sin, but a gentle enemy to all sinners. ‘‘ What, 
boys, are you for a frolic?’’ he cries, when Topham 
Beauclere comes and wakes him up at midnight: 
“I'm with you.” And away he goes, tumbles on 
his homely old clothes, and trundles through Covent 
Garden with the young fellows. When he used to 
frequent Garrick’s theatre, and had ‘*‘ the liberty of 
the scenes,’’ “he says, ‘‘ All the actresses knew me, 
and dropped me a curtsey as they passed to the 
stage.’" That would make a pretty picture: it is a 
pretty picture in my mind, of youth, folly, gaiety, 
tenderly surveyed by wisdom s merciful, pure eyes. 
George ITI and his Queen lived in a very unpre-, | 
tending but elegant-looking house, on the site of the 
hideous pile under which his grand-daughter at present 
reposes. The King’s mother inhabited Carlton House, 
which contemporary prints represent with a perfect 
paradise of a garden, with trim lawns, green arcadesp 
and vistas of classic statues. She admired these in 
company with my Lord Bute, who had a fine classic 
taste, and sometimes counsel took and some- 
times tea in the pleasant greene arbours 
along with that polite nobleman. Bute was 
hated with a rage of which there have been 
few examples in English history. He was the butt 
for everybody's abuse; for Wilkes’s devilish mischief; 
for Churchill's slashing satire; for the hooting of the 
mob that roasted the boot, his emblem, in a thousand 
bonfires; that hated him because he was a favourite 
and a Scotchman, calling him ‘‘ Mortimer,” 
“ Lothario,” I know not what names, and accusing 
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his royal mistress of all sorts of crimes—the grave, 
lean, demure elderly woman, who, I daresay, was 
quite as good as her neighbours. Chatham lent the 
aid of his great malice to influence the popular senti- 
ment against her. He assailed, in the House of 
Lords, *‘ the secret influence, more mighty than the 
throne itself, which betrayed and clogged every ad- 
ministration.” The most furious pamphlets echoed 
the cry. ‘“* Impeach the King’s mother,’’ was serib- 
bled over every wall at the Court end of the town, 
Walpole tells us. What had she done? What had 
Frederick, Prince of “Wales, George’s father, done, 
that he was so loathed by George II and never men- 
tioned by George III? Let us not seek for stones 
to batter that forgotten grave, but acquiesce in the 
contemporary epitaph over him :— | 


‘Here lies Fred, 
Who was alive, and is dead. 
Had it been his father, 
I had much rather. 
Had it been his brother, 
Still better than another. 
Had it been his sister, 
No one would have missed her. 
Had it been the whole generation, 
Still better for the nation. 
But since ‘tis only Fred, 
Who was alive, and is dead, 
There's no more to be said.” 


The widow with eight children round her, 
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prudently reconciled herself with the King, and won 
the old man's confidence and goodwill, A shrewd, 
hard, domineering, narrow-minded woman, she edu- 
cated her children according to her lights, and spoke 
of the eldest as a dull, good boy; she kept him very 
close: she held the tightest rein over him: she had 
curious prejudices and bigotries. His uncle, the 
burly Cumberlahd, taking down a sabre once, and 
drawing it to amuse the child—the boy started back 
and turned palé. The Prince felt a generous shock: 
" What must they have told him about me?” he 
asked. . 

His mother’s bigotry and hatred he inherited 
with the courageous obstinacy of his own race; but 
he was a firm believer where his fathers had been free- 
thinkers, and a true and fond supporter of the Church, 
of which he was the titular defender. Like other dull 
men, the King was all his life suspicious of superior 
people. He did not like Fox; he did not like Rey- 
nolds; he did not like Nelson, Chatham, Burke; he 
was testy at the idea of all innovations, and suspi- 
cious of all innovators. He loved mediecrities; 
Benjamin West was his favourite painter; Beattie 
was his poet. The King lamented, not without 
pathos, in his after-life, that his education had 
been neglected. He was a dull lad brought up 
by narrow-minded people. The cleverest tutors 
in the world could have done little probably to 
expand that small intellect, though they might 
have improved his tastes, and taught his perceptions 
some generosity. 
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But he admired as well as he could. There is 
little doubt that a letter, written by the little Princess 
Charlotte of Mecklenburg Strelitz,—a letter contain- 
ing the most feeble commonplaces about the horrors 
of war, and the most trivial remarks on the blessings 
of peace, struck the young monarch greatly, and 
decided him upon selecting the young Princess as the 
sharer of his throne. 

They say the little Princess who had written the 
fine letter about the horrors of war—a beautiful letter 
without a single blot, for which she was to be re- 
warded, like the herotne of the old spelling-book 
story—was at play one day with some of her young 
companions in the gardens of Strelitz, and that the 
young ladies’ conversation was, strange to say, about 
husbands. ‘‘ Who will take such a poor little prin- 
cess as me?’’ Charlotte said to her friend, Ida von 
Bulow, and at that very moment the postman’s horn 
sounded, and Ida said, ‘‘ Princess! there is the sweet- 
heart.’’ As she said, so it actually turned out. The 
postman brought letters from the splendid young 
King of all England, who said, “* Princess! because 
vou have written such a beautiful letter, which does 
credit to your head and heart, come and be Queen 
of Great Britain, France, and Treland, and the true 
wife of your most obedient servant, George!” So 
she jumped for joy; and went upstairs and packed all 
her little trunks; and set off straightway for her 
kingdom in a beautiful yacht, with a harpsichord on 
board for her to play upon, and around her a beautiful 
fleet, all covered with flags and streamers. 
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They met, and they were married, and for years 
they led the happiest, simplest lives sure ever led by 
married couple. It is said the King winced when 
he first saw his homely ‘little bride; but, however that 
may be, he was a true and faithful husband 
to her, as she was a faithful and loving 
wife. They had the simplest pleasures—the 
very mildest and simplest—little country dances, to 
which a dozen couple were invited, and where the 
honest King would stand up and dance for three hours 
at a time to one tune; after which delicious excite- 
ment they would go to bed without any supper (the 
Court people grumbling sadly at that absence of 
supper), and get up quite early the next morning, 
and perhaps the next night have another dance; or 
the Queen would play on the spinet—she played 
pretty well, Haydn said—or the King would read to 
her a paper out of the Spectator, or perhaps one of 
Ogden’s sermons. O Arcadia! what a life it must 
have been! There used to be Sunday drawing-rooms 
at Court; but the young King stopped these, as he 
stopped all that godless gambling whereof We have 
made mention. Not that George was averse to any 
innocent pleasures, or pleasures which he thought 
innocent. He was a patron of the arts, after his 
fashion; kind and gracious to the artists whom he 
favoured, and respectful to their calling. He wanted 
once to establish an Order of Minerva for literary and 
scientific characters; the knights were to take rank 
after the knights of the Bath, and to sport a straw- 
coloured ribbon and a star of sixteen points. But 
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there was such a row amongst the literati as to the 
persons who should be appointed, that the plan was 


given up, and Minerva and her star never came down 
amongst us, 


There is something to me exceedingly touching 
in that simple early life of the King’s. As long as 
his mother lived—a dozen years after his marriage 
with the little spinet-player—he was a great, shy, 
awkward boy, under the tutelage of that hard parent. 
She must have been a clever, domineering, cruel wo- 
man. She kept her hotsehold lonely and in gloom, 
` “mistrusting almost all people who came about her 
children. Seeing the young Duke of Gloucester silent 
and unhappy once, she sharply asked him the cause 
of his silence. ‘‘I am thinking,” said the poor 
child.“ Thinking, sir! and of what?” “I am 
thinking if ever I have a son I will not. make him 
so unhappy as you make me.” The other sons were 
all wild except George. Dutifully every evening 
George and Charlotte paid their visit to the 
King's mother at Carlton House. She had 
a throat-complaint, of which she died; but to the 
last persisted in driving about the streets to show she 
was alive. The night before her death the resolute 
woman talked with her son and daughter-in-law as 
usual, went to bed, and was found dead there in the 
morning. ‘‘ George, be a king!” were the words 
which she was for ever croaking in the ears of her 
son: and a king the simple, stubborn, affectionate, 
bigoted man tried to be. 
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He did his best; he worked according to his 
lights; what virtue he knew, he tried to practise; 
what knowledge he could master, he strove to ac- 
quire. He was for ever drawing maps, for example, 
and learned geography with no small care and indus- 
try. But, as one thinks of an office, almost divine, 
performed by, any mortal man—of any single being 
pretending to control the thoughts, to direct the faith, 
to order the implicit obedience of brother millions, 
to compel them into war at his offence or quarrel; 
to command, “* In this way you shall trade, in this 
way you shall think; these” neighbours. shall be 
your allies whom you shall help, these others your ene-" ° 
mies whom you shall slay at my orders; in this way 
you shall worship God;'’—who can wonder that, when 
such a man as George took such an office on himself, 
punishment and humiliation should fall upon people 
and chief? j 

Yet there is something grand about his courage. 
The battle of the King with his aristocracy remains 
yet to be told by the historian who shall view the 
reign of George more justly than the *trumpery 
panegyrists who wrote immediately after his decease. 
It was he, with the people to back him, who made the 
war with America; it was he and the people who 
refused justice to the Roman Catholics; and on both 
questions he beat the patricians. He bribed: he bul- 
lied : he darkly dissembled on occasion: he exercised a 
slippery perseverance, and a vindictive resolution, 
which one almost admires as one thinks 
his character over. His courage was never to be 
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beat. It .trampled North under foot: it beat the 
stiff neck of the younger Pitt: even his illness never 
conquered that indomitable spirit, As soon as his 
brain was clear, it resumed the scheme, only laid 
aside when his reason left him: as soon as his hands 
were out of the strait-waistcoat, they took up the 
pen and the plan which had engaged him up to the 
moment of his malady. I believe it*is by persons 
believing themselves in the right that nine-tenths 
of the tyranny of this world has been perpetrated. 
Arguing on that convenient premiss, the Dey of 
Algiers would cut off twenty heads of a morning; 
. . Father Dominic would burn a score of Jews in the 
presence of the Most Catholic King, and the 
Archbishops of Toledo and Salamanca sing Amen. 
Protestants were roasted, Jesuits hung and quartered 
at Smithfield, and witches burned at Salem, and all 
'*by worthy people, who believed they had the best 
authority for their actions. 

And so, with respect to old George, even Ameri- 
cans, whom he hated, and who conquered him, may 
give hime credit for having quite honest reasons for 
oppressing them. Appended to Lord Brougham’s 
biographical sketch of Lord North, are some auto- 
graph notes of the King, which let us most curiously 
into the state of his mind. ‘‘ The times certainly 
require,’’ says he, the concurrence of all who wish to 
prevent anarchy. I have no wish but the prosperity 
of my own dominions, therefore I must look upon all 
who would not heartily assist me as bad men, as well 
as bad subjects.” That is the way he reasoned. “I 
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wish nothing but good, therefore every man who 
does not agree with me is a traitor and a scoundrel.” 
Remember that he believed himself anointed by a 
Divine commission; remember that he was a man 
of slow parts and imperfect education; that the same 
awful will of Heaven which placed a crown upon 
his head, which made him tender to his family, pure 
in his life, coufrageous and honest, made him dull of 
comprehension, obstinate of will, and at many times 
deprived him of reason. He was the father of his 
people; his rebellious children must be flogged into 
obedience. He was the defender of the Protestant 





faith; he would rather lay that stout head upon the . 


block than that Catholics should have a share in the 
government of England. And you do not suppose 
that there are not honest bigots enough in all coun- 
tries to back kings in this kind of statesmanship? 
Without doubt the American war was popular in 
England. In 1775 the address in favour of coercing 
the colonies was carried by 304 to 105 in the Com- 
mons, by 104 to 29 in the House of Lords. Popular? 
—so was the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes popu- 
jar in France: so was the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew: so was the Inquisition exceedingly popular in 
Spain. 

King George’s household was a model of an 
English gentleman’s household. It was early; it was 
kindly; it was charitable; it was frugal; it was 
orderly; it must have been stupid to a degree which 
I shudder now to contemplate. No wonder all the 
princes ran away from the lap of that dreary domes- 
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tic virtue. It always rose, rode, dined at stated 
intervals. Day after day was the same. At the 
same hour at night the King kissed his daughters’ 
jolly cheeks; the Princesses kissed their mother’s 
hand; and Madame Thielke brought the royal night- 
cap. At the same hour the equerries and women in 
waiting had their little dinner, and cackled over their 
tea. The King had his backgammon or his evening 
concert; the equerries yawned themselves to death 
in the anteroom; or the King and his family walked 
on Windsor slopes, the King holding his darling little 
Princess Amelia by the kand; and the people crowded 
. -round quite good-naturedly; and the Eton boys thrust 
their chubby cheeks under the crowd's elbows; and 
the concert over, the King néver failed to take his 
enormous cocked-hat off, and salute his band, and 
say, ‘* Thank you, gentlemen." 

> A quieter household, a more prosaic life than this 
of Kew or Windsor, cannot be imagined. Rain or 
shine, the King rode every day for hours, poked his 
red face into hundreds of cottages round about, and 
showed tħat shovel-hat and Windsor uniform to 
farmers, to pig-boys, to old women making apple 
dumplings; to all sorts of people, gentle and simple, 
about whom countless stories are told. Nothing can be 
more undignified than these stories. When Haroun 
Alraschid visits a subjects incog., the latter is 
sure to be very much the better for tHe caliph’s mag- 
nificence. Old George showed no such royal splendour. 
He used to give a guinea sometimes: sometimes feel 
in his pockets and find he had no money: often ask 
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a man a hundred questions: about the number of 
his family, about his oats and beans, about the rent 
he paid for his house, and ride on. On one occasion 
he played the part of King Alfred, and turned a 
piece of meat with a string at a‘ cottager’s house. 
When the old woman came home, she found a paper 
with an enclosure of money, and a note written by 
the royal penal: ‘ Five guineas to buy a jack.” It 
was not splendid, but it was kind and worthy of 
Farmer George. One day, when the King and Queen 
were walking together, they met a little boy—they 
were always fond of childrtn, the good folks—and 7 
patted the little white head. ‘* Whose little boy are: - 
vou?” asks the Windsor uniform. ‘‘ I am the King’s 
beefeater’s little boy,’” replied the child. On which 
the King said, ‘‘ Then kneel down, and kiss the 
Queen’s hand.” But the innocent offspring of the 
beefeater declined this treat. ‘‘ No,” said he, “I 
won’t kneel, for if I do, I’ shall spoil my new 
breeches.’’ The thrifty King ought to have hugged 
him and knighted him on the spot. George’s ad- 
mirers wrote pages and pages of such stotes about 
him. One morning, before anybody else was up, 
the King walked about Gloucester town; pushed over 
Molly the housemaid with her pail, who was scrubbing 
the doorstepe; ran upstairs and woke all the equerries 
in their bedrooms: and then t»otted down to the 
bridge, where, by this time, a dozen of louts were 
assembled. “What! is this Gloucester New 
Bridge?’’ asked our gracious monarch; and the people 
answered him, ‘‘ Yes, your Majesty.’ ‘' Why, then, 
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my boys,’” said he, ‘‘ let us have a huzzay!"’ After 
giving them which intellectual gratification, he went 
home to breakfast. Our fathers read these simple 
tales with fond pleasure; laughed at these very small 
jokes; liked the old man who poked his nose into 
every cottage; who lived on plain wholesome roast 
and boiled; who despised your French kickshaws; who 
was a true hearty old English gentleman. You 
may have seen  Gilray’s famous print of 
him—in the old wig, in the stout old hideous Windsor 
uniform—as the King of Brobdingnag, peering at a 
little Gulliver, whom hesholds up in his hand, whilst 
‘in the other he has an opera-glass, through which 
he surveys the pigmy? Our fathers chose to set up 
George as the type of a great king; and the little 
Gulliver was the great Napoleon. We prided ourselves 
on our prejudices; we blustered and bragged with 
*absurd vainglory; we dealt to our enemy a monstrous 
injustice of contempt and scorn; we fought him with 
all weapons, mean as well as heroic. There was no 
lie we would not believe; no charge of crime which 
our furig@us prejudice would not credit. I thought 
at one time of making a collection of the lies which 
the French had written against us, and we had pub- 
lished against them during the war; it would be a 
strange memorial of popular falsehood. 

The Queen’s character is represented in 
** Burney *’ at full length. She was a sensible, most 
decorous woman; a very grand lady on state occa- 
sions, simple enough in ordinary life; well read as 
times went, and giving shrewd opinions about books; 
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stingy, but not unjust; not generally unkind to her 
dependants, but invincible in her notions of etiquette, 
and quite angry if her people suffered ill-hcalth in 
her service. She gave.Miss Burney a shabby pittance, 
and led the poor young woman a life which well-nigh 
killed her. She never thought but that she was doing 
Burney the greatest favour, in taking her from free- 
dom, fame, afid competence, and killing her off with 
languor in that dreary court. It was not dreary to 
her. Had she been servant instead of mistress, her 
spirit would never have broken down: she never 
would have put a pin out of place, or been a moment 
from her duty. She was not weak, and she could not - 
pardon those who were. She was perfectly correct 
in life, and she hated poor sinners with a rancour 
such as virtue sometimes has. She must have had 
awful private trials of her own: not merely with her 
children, but with her husband in those long dayse 
about which nobody will ever know anything now; 
when he was not quite insane; when his incessant 
tongue was babbling folly, rage, persecution; and she 
had to smile and be respectful and attentive gnder this 
intolerable ennui. The Queen bore all her duties 
stoutly, as she expected others to bear them. At a 
State christening, the lady who held the infant was 
tired and looked unwell, and the Princess of Wales 
asked permission for her to sit down. ‘“* Let her 
stand,’’ said the Queen, ` flicking the snuff off her 
sleeve. She would have stood, the resolute old wo- 
man, if she had had to hold the child till his beard 
was grown. ‘' I am seventy years of age,"’ the Queen 
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said, facing a mob of rufħans who stopped her sedan : 
' I have been fifty years Queen of England, and I 
never was insulted before.” Fearless, rigid, unfor- 
giving little queen! I don’t wonder that her sons 
revolted from her. 


From November, 1810, George III ceased to 
reign. All the world knows the story of his malady: 
all history presents no sadder figure than that of the 
old man, blind and deprived of reason, wandering 
through the rooms of his palace, addressing imagi- 
nary parliaments, reviewing fancied troops, holding 
. ghostly courts. I have seen his picture as it was taken 
at this time, hanging in the apartment of his 
daughter, the Landgravine of Hesse Hombourg— 
amidst books and Windsor furniture, and a hundred 
fond reminiscences of her English home. The poor 
old father is represented in a purple gown, his snowy 
beard falling over his breast—the star of his famous 
Order still idly shining on it. He was not only sight- 
less: he became utterly deaf. All light, all reason, 
all sound of human voices, all the pleasures of this 
world of God, were taken from him. Some slight 
lucid moments he had; in one of which, the Queen, 
desiring to see him, entered the room, and found him 
singing a hymn, and accompanying himself at the 
harpsichord. When he had finished, he knelt down 
and prayed aloud for her, and then for his family 
and then for the nation, concluding with a prayer 
for himself, that it might please God to avert his 
heavy calamity from him, but if not, to give him 
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resignation to submit. He then burst into tears, and 
his reason again fled. 

What preacher need moralize on this story; what 
words save the simplest are requisite to tell it? It is 
too terrible for tears. The thought of such a misery 
smites me down in submission before the Ruler of 
kings and men, the Monarch Supreme over empires 
and republics, the inscrutable Dispenser of life, death, 
happiness, victory. ‘‘ O brothers,’’ I said to those 
who heard me first in America—‘‘ O brothers! speak- 
ing the same dear mother tongue—O comrades! 
enemies no more, let us take a mournful hand toge- 
ther as we stand by this royal corpse, and call a truce - 
to battle! Low he lies to whom the proudest used to 
kneel once, and who was cast lower than the poomst: 
dead, whom millions prayed for in vain. Driven off 
his throne; buffeted by rude hands; with his children 
in revolt; the darling of his old age killed before him * 
untimely; our Lear hangs over her breathless lips and 
cries, * Cordelia, Cordelia, stay a little!’ 


' Vex not his ghost—oh! let him pass—he hateg, him 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer! ' 





Hush! Strife and Quarrel, ‘over the solemn grave! 
Sound, trumpets, a mournful march. Fall, dark cur- 
tain, upon his pageant, his pride, his grief, his awful 


tragedy.” 





William Wordsworth (1770-1850) 


MEMOIR OF THE REV. ROBERT 
| WALKER 


In the year 1709, Robert Walker was born at 
Under-crag, in Seathwaite; he was the youngest of 
twelve children. His eldest brother, who inherited 
the small family estate, died at Under-crag, aged 
ninty-four, being twenty-four years older than the 
subject of this Memoir, who was born of the same 


» mother. Robert was a sickly infant; and, through 


his boyhood and youth, continuing to be of delicate 
frame and tender health, it was deemed best, according 
to the country phrase, to breed him a scholar; for it 
was not likely that he would be able to earn a liveli- 
hood by bodily labour. At that period few of these 
ales were furnished with school-houses; the children 
being taught to read amd write in the chapel; and in 
the same consecrated building, where he officiated 
for so many years both as preacher and schoolmaster, 
heshimself received the rudiments of his education. 
In his youth he became schoolmaster at Loweswater; 
mot being called upon, probably, in that situation to 
teach more than reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
But, by the assistance of a ‘‘ Gentleman,” in the 
neighbourhood, he acquired, at leisure hours, a 
knowledge of the classics, and became qualified for 
taking holy orders. Upon his ordination, he had the 
offer of two curacies: the one, Torver, in the vale 
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of Coniston,—the other, Seathwnite, in his native 
vale. The value of each was tho same, viz., five 
pounds per annum: but the cure of Seathwaite hav- 
ing n cottage attached-to it, as he wished to marry, 
he chose it in preference. The young person on 
whom his affections were fixed, though in the condi- 
tion of a domestic servant, had given promise, by 
her serious and modest deportment, and by her 
virtuous dispositions, that she was worthy to become 
the helpmate of a man entering upon-a plan of life 
such as he had marked out for himself. By her 
frugality she had stored up @ small sum of money, 





with which they began housekeeping. In 1785 or ~ 


1736, he entered upon his curacy; and, nineteen years 
afterwards, his situation is thus described, in some 
letters to be found in the Annual Register for 1760, 
from which the following is extracted: 


To Mr.— 
'* Coniston, July 26, 1754. 
as Sin, 


‘* I was the other day upon a party of pleaaiire, 
about five or six miles from this place, where I met 
with a very striking object, and of a nature not very 
common. Going into a clergyman’s house (of whom 
I had frequently heard), I found him sitting at the 
head of a long square table, such as is commonly 
used in this country by the lower class of people, 
dressed in a coarse blue frock, trimmed with black 
horn buttons; a checked shirt, a leathern strap about 


~ 
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his neck for a stock, a coarse apron, and a pair of 
great wooden-soled shoes plated with iron to preserve 
thom (what we call clogs in these parts), with a child 
upon his knee, eating his breakfast; his wife, and 
the remainder of his children, were some of them 
employed in waiting upon each other, the rest in 
teazing and spinning wool, at which trade he is 
a great proficient; and moreover, when it is made 
ready for sale, will lay it, by sixteen or thirty-two 
pounds’ weight, upon his back, and on foot, seven 
or eight miles, will carry it to the market, even in 
the depth of winter. „I was not much surprised at 
all this, as you may possibly be, having heard a 
great deal of it related before. But I must confess 
myself astonished with the alacrity and the good 
humour that appeared both in the clergyman and his 
wife, and more so at the sense and ingenuity of the 
clergyman himself." . s SK : . : 
Then follows a letter from another person, dated 
1755, from which an extract shall be given. ‘“* By 
his frugality and good management, he keeps the 
wolf fym the door, as we say; and if he advances 
a little in the world, it is owing more to his own care, 
than to anything else he has to rely upon. I don’t 
find his inclination is running after further prefer- 
ment. He is settled among the people, that are 
happy among themselves; and lives in the greatest 
unanimity and friendship with them; and, I believe, 
the minister and people are exceedingly satisfied 
with each other; and indeed how should they be 
dissatisfied when they have a person of so much 
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worth and probity for their pastor? A man who, 
for his candour and meekness, his sober, chaste, and 
virtuous conversation, his soundness in principle, and 
practice, is an ornament to his profession, and an 
honour to the country he is in; and bear with me if 
I say, the plainness of his dress, the sanctity of his 
manners, the simplicity of his doctrine, and the 
vehemence of his expression, have a sort of resem- 
blance to the pure practice of primitive Christianity.” 
We will now give his own account of himself, 
to be found in the same place. 


e 
From THE Rev. ROBERT WALKER 


'! Str,—Yours of the 26th instant was communi- 
cated to me by Mr. C——, and I should have returned 
an immediate answer, but the hand of Providence, 
then laying heavy upon an _ amiable pledge of 
conjugal endearment, hath since taken from me a 
promising girl, which the disconsolate mother too pen- 
sively laments the loss of; though we have yet 
eight living, all healthful, hopeful children, whose 
names and ages are as follows:—Zaccheus, aged 
almost eighteen years; Elizabeth, sixteen years and 
ten months; Mary, fifteen; Moses, thirteen years and 
three months; Sarah, ten years and three months; 
Mabel, eight years and three months; William Tyson, 
three years and eight months; and Anne Esther, one 
year and three months; besides Anne, who died two 
years and six months ago, and was then 
aged between nine and ten; and Eleanor, who 
died the 23rd inst., January, aged six years and ten 
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months. Zaccheus, the eldest child, is now learn- 
ing the trade of tanner, and has two years and a half 
of his apprenticeship to serve. The annual income 
of my chapel at present, as near as I can compute it, 
may amount to about £17, of which is paid in cash, 
viz., £5 from the bounty of Queen Anne, and £5 
from W. P., Esq., of P , out of the annual rents, 
he being lord of the manor, and £3 from the several 
inhabitants of L——, settled upon the tene- 
ments as a rent charge; the house and gardens 
I value at £4 yearly, and not worth more; and I be- 
lieve the surplice fee and voluntary contributions, 
one year with another, may be worth £3; but as the 
inhabitants are few in number, and the fees very low, 
this last-mentioned sum consists merely in free-will 
offerings. 

“I am situated greatly to my satisfaction with: 
regard to the conduct and behaviour of my audi- 
tory, who not only live in the happy ignorance of 
the follies and vices of the age, but in mutual 
peace and goodwill with one another, and are seem- 
ingly (¥ hope really too) sincere Christians, and sound 
members of the established church, not one dissenter 
of any denomination being amongst them all. I got 
to the value of £40 for my wife’s fortune, but had no 
real estate of my own, being the youngest son of 
twelve children, born of obscure parents; and, though 
my income has been but small, and my family large, 
yet, by a providential blessing upon my own diligent 
endeavours, the kindness of friends, and a cheap: 
country to live in, we have always had the neces- 
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saries of life. By what I have written (which is a 
true and exact account, to the best of my knowledge, ) 
I hope you will not think your favour to me, out of 
the late worthy Dr. Stratford's effects, quite mis- 
bestowed, for which I must ever gratefully own 
myself, 


E Sir, 
'! Your much obliged and most obedient 
humble Servant, | 


“ R. W., Curate of S——. 
"To Mr. C., of Lancaster.” 


About the time when this letter was written, the 
Bishop of Chester recommended the scheme of joining 
the curacy of Ulphe to the contiguous one of Seath- 
waite, and the nomination was offered to Mr. Walker; 
but an unexpected difficulty arising, Mr. W., in a 
letter to the Bishop, (a copy of which, in his own 
beautiful handwriting, now lies before me,) thus ex- 
presses himself. ‘‘ If he,’ meaning the person in 
whom the difficulty originated,."* had suggested any 
such objection before, I should utterly have declined 
any attempt to the curacy of Ulpha: indeed, I was 
always apprehensive it might be disagreeable to my 
auditory at Seathwaite, as they have been always 
accustomed to double duty, and the inhabitants of 
Ulpha despair of being able to support a schoolmaster 
who is not curate there also; which suppressed all 
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thoughts in me of serving them both.” And in a 
second letter to the Bishop he writes :— 

““ My Lorpv,—I have the favour of yours of the 

lst instant, and am exceedingly obliged on account of 
the Ulpha affair: if that curacy should lapse into 
your Lordship’s hands, I would beg leave rather to 
decline than embrace it; for the chapels of Beath- 
waite and Ulpha, annexed together, would be apt to 
cause a general discontent among the inhabitants of 
both places; by either thinking themselves slighted, 
being only served alternately, or neglected in the 
duty, or attributing it “to covetousmess in me; all 
+ which occasions of murmuring I would willingly 
avoid.” And in concluding his former letter, 
he expresses a similar sentiment upon the same 
occasion, “' desiring, if it be possible, however, 
as much as in me lieth, to live peaceably with all 
“men.” 

The year following, the curacy of Seathwaite was 
again augmented; and, to effect this augmentation, 
fifty ponds had been advanced by himself; and, in 
1760, lands were purchased with eight hundred 
pounds. Scanty as wag his income, the frequent offer 
of much better benefices could not tempt Mr. W. to 
quit a situation where he had been so long happy, 
with a consciousness of being useful. Among his 
papers I find the following copy of a letter, dated 
1775, twenty years after his refusal of the curacy of 
Ulpha, which will show what exertions had been made 
for one of his sons. 
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'* May IT PLEASE YOUR GRACE, 


" Our remote situation here makes it difficult to- 
get the necessary information for transacting busi- 
ness regularly; such is the reason of my giving your 
Grace the present trouble. 





“ The bearer (my son) is desirous of offering him- 
self candidate for deacon’s orders at your Grace’s 
ensuing ordination; the first, on the 25th instant, so 
that his papers could not be transmitted in due time. 
As he is now fully at age, and I have afforded him 
education to the utmost of mfy ability, it would give 
me great satisfaction (if your Grace would take him, - 
and find him qualified) to have him ordained. His 
constitution has been tender for some years; he en- 
tered the college of Dublin, but his health would not 
permit him to continue there, or I would have sup- 
ported him much longer. He has been with me at* 
home above a year, in which time he has gained 
great strength of body, sufficient, I hope, to enable 
him for performing the function. Divine Providence, 
assisted by liberal benefactors, has blest my endeav- 
ours, from a small income, to rear a numerous family; 
and as my time of life renders me now unfit for much 
future expectancy from this world, I should be glad 
to see my son settled in a promising way to acquire 
an honest livelihood for himself. His behaviour, so far 
in life, has been irreproachable; amd I hope he will 
not degenerate, in principles or practice, from the 
precepts and pattern of an indulgent parent. Your 
Grace’s favourable reception of this, from a distant 
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corner of the diocese, and an obscure hand, will ex- 
cite filial gratitude, and a due use shall be made of 
the obligation vouchsafed thereby to 


' Your Grace’s very dutiful and most obedient 
* Son and Servant, 


* ROBERT WaALKER.”’ 


The same man, who was thus liberal in the 
education of his numerous family, was even munifi- 
cent in hospitality as a parish priest. Every Sunday, 
were served, upon thes long table, at which he has 
been described sitting with a child upon his knee, 
messes of broth, for the refreshment of those of his 
congregation who came from a distance, and usually 
took their seats as parts of his own household. It 
seems scarcely possible that this custom could have 
commenced before thr augmentation of his cure; and 
what would to many have been a high price of self- 
denial was paid, by the pastor and his family, for this 
gratification; as the treat could only be provided by 
dressinge at one time the whole, perhaps, of their 
weekly allowance of fresh animal food; consequently, 
for a succession of days, the table was covered with 
cold victuals only. His generosity in old age may 
be still further illustrated by a little circumstance 
relating to an orphan grandson, then ten years of age, 
which I find in a copy of a letter to one of his sons; 
he requests that half a guinea may be left for “* little 
Robert’s pocket money,” who was then at school: 
intrusting it to the care of a lady, who, as he says, 

20 
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" may sometimes frustrate his squandering it away 
foolishly,” and promising to send him an equal allow- 
ance annually for the same purpose. The conclusion 
of the same letter is so characteristic, that I cannot 
forbear to transcribe it. ‘‘ We,” meaning his wife 
and himself, ‘‘ are in our wonted state of health, 
allowing for the hasty strides of old age knocking daily 
at our door, and threateningly telling us, we are not 
only mortal, but must expect ere long to take our 
leave of our ancient cottage, and lie down in our last 
dormitory. Pray pardon my neglect to answer yours: 
let us hear sooner from you, to augment the mirth 





of the Christmas holidays. Wishing you all the plea- i 


sures of the approaching season, I am, dear Son, 
with lasting sincerity, yours affectionately, 


* ROBERT WALKER.’”’ 


He loved old customs and old usages, and in” 
some instances stuck to them to his own loss; for, 
having had a sum of money lodged in the hands of a 
neighbouring tradesman, when long course of time 
had raised the rate of interest, and more wa® offered, 
he refused to accept it; an act not difficult to one, 
who, while he was drawing seventeen pounds a year 
from his curacy, declined, as we have seen, to add 
the profits of another small benefice to his own, lest 
he should be suspected of cupidity.—From this vice 
he was utterly free; he made no charge for teaching 
school; such as could afford to pay, gave him what 
they pleased. When very young, having kept a diary 
of his expenses, however trifling, the large amount 
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at the end of the year surprised him; and from that 
time the rule of his life was to be economical, not 
avaricious. At his decease he left behind him no less 
a sum than £2,000; and such a sense of his various 
excellences was prevalent in the country, that the 
epithet of WONDERFUL is to this day attached to his 
name. 

There is in the above sketch something so extra- 
ordinary as to require further explanatory details.— 
And to begin with his industry: eight hours in each 
day, during five days in the week, and half of Satur- 
day, except when the dabours of husbandry were 
. urgent, he was occupied in teaching. His seat was 
within the rails of the altar; the communion table was 
his desk; and, like Shenstone’s schoolmistress, the 
master employed himself at the spinning-wheel, while 
the children were repeating their lessons by his side. 
Every evening, after school hours, if not more profi- 
tably engaged, he continued the same kind of labour, 
exchanging, for the benefit of exercise, the small 
wheel at which he had sate, for the large one on 
which woel is spun, the spinner stepping to and fro. 
Thus, was the wheel constantly in readiness to prevent 
the waste of a moment’s time. Nor was his industry 
with the pen, when occasion called for it, less eager. 
Intrusted with extensive management of public and 
private affairs, he acted, in his rustic neighbourhood, 
as scriyvener, writing out petitions, deeds of convey- 
ance, wills, covenants, &c., with pecuniary gain to 
himself, and to the great benefit of his employers. 
These labours (at all times considerable) at one period 
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of the year, viz., between Christmas and Candlemas, 
when money transactions are settled in this country, 
were often so intense, that he passed great part of 
the night, and sometimes whole nights, at his desk. 
His garden also was tilled by his own hand; he had 
a right of pasturage upon the mountains for a few 
sheep and a gouple of cows, which required his atten- 
dance; with this pastoral occupation he joined the 
labours of husbandry upon a small scale, renting two 
or three acres in addition to his own less than one acre 
of glebe; and the humblest drudgery which the culti- 
vation of these fields reqfired was performed by -/ 
himself. PAs 

He also assisted his neighbours in haymaking 
and shearing their flocks, and in the performance 
of this latter service he was eminently dexterous. 
They, in their turn, complimented him with the pre- 
sent of a haycock, or a fleece; less as a recompense 
for this particular service than as a general acknow- 
ledgment. ‘The Sabbath was in a strict sense kept 
holy; the Sunday evenings being devoted to reading 
the Scripture and family prayer. The principal festi- 
vals appointed by the Church were also duly observed; 
but through every other day in the week, through 
every week in the year he was incessantly occupied 
in work of hand or mind; not allowing a moment 
for recreation, except upon a Saturday afternoon, 
when he indulged himself with a Newspaper, or some- 
times with a Magazine. The frugality and temper- 
ance established in his house were as admirable as 
the industry. Nothing to which the name of luxury 
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could be given was there known; in the latter part 
of his life, indeed, when tea had been brought into 
almost general use, it was provided for visitors, 
and for such of his own family as returned occasionally 
to his roof, and had been accustomed to this refresh- 
ment elsewhere; but neither he nor his wife ever 
partook of it. The raiment worn by his family was 
comely and decent, but as simple as their diet; the 
homespun materials were made up into apparel by 
their own hands. At the time of the decease of this 
thrifty pair, their cottage contained a large store of 
webs of woollen and linén cloth, woven from thread 
- ‘of their own spinning. And it is remarkable that the 
pew in the chapel in which the family used to sit, 
remains neatly lined with woollen cloth spun by 
the pastor’s own hands. It is the only pew in the 
chapel so distinguished; and I know of no other 
instance of his cohformity to the delicate accommoda- 
tions of modern times. The fuel of the house, like 
that of their neighbours, consisted of peat, procured 
from the mosses by their own labour. The ` 
lights WY which, in the winter evenings, 
their work was performed, were of their 
own manufacture, such as still continue to be 
used in these cottages; they are made of the pith of 
rushes dipped in any unctuous substance that the 
house affords. White candles, as tallow candles are 
here called, were reserved to honour the Christmas 
festivals, and were perhaps produced upon no other 
occasions. Once a month, during the proper season, 
a sheep was drawn from their small mountain flock, 
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and killed for the use of the family; and a 
cow, towards the close of the year, was salted and 
dried for winter provision: the hide was tanned to 
furnish them with shoes.—By these various resources, 
this venerable clergyman reared a numerous family, 
not only preserving them, as he affectingly says, 
“ from wanting the necessaries of life;’’ but afford- 
ing them an unstinted education, and the means of 
raising themselves in society. In this they were 
emimently assisted by the effects of their father’s 
example, his precepts, and injunctions: he was aware 
that truth-speaking, as a moral virtue, is best secured 
by inculcating attention to accuracy of report even on’ 
trivial occasions; and so rigid were the rules of hon- 
esty by which he endeavoured to bring up his family, 
that if one of them had chanced to find in the lanes 
or fields anything of the least use or value without 
being able to ascertain to whom it belonged, he always 
insisted upon the child’s carrying it back to the place 
from which it had been brought. 

No one it might be thought could, as has been 
described, convert his body into a machine, as it 
were, of industry for the humblest uses, and keep 
his thoughts so frequently bent upon secular concerns, 
without grievous injury to the more precious parts of 
his nature. How could the powers of intellect thrive, 
or its graces be displayed, in the midst of circum- 
stances appparently so unfavourable, and where, to 
the direct cultivation of the mind, so small a portion 
of time was allotted? But, in this extraordinary 
man, things in their nature adverse were reconciled. 
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His conversation was remarkable, not only for being 
chaste and pure, but for the degree in which it was 
fervent and eloquent; his written style was correct, 
simple, and animated. Nor did his affections suffer 
more than his intellect; he was tenderly alive to all 
the duties of his pastoral office: the poor and needy — 
‘“ he never sent empty away,’’—the stranger was fed 
and refreshed in passing that unfretyuented vale— 
the sick were visited; and the feelings of humanity 
found further exercise among the distresses and em- 
barrassments in the worldly estate of his neighbours, 
with which his talents for business made him ac- 
quainted; and the disinterestedness, impartiality, and 
uprightness which he maintained in the management 
of all affairs confided to him, were virtues seldom 
separated in his own conscience from religious obliga- 
tion. Nor could such conduct fail to remind those 
who witnessed it of a spirit nobler than law or cus- 
tom: they felt convictions which, but for such inter- 
course, could not have been afforded, that, as in the 
practice of their pastor, there was no guile, so in his 
faith tere was nothing hollow; and we are warranted 
in believing, that upon these occasions, selfishness, 
obstinacy, and discord would often give way before 
the breathings of his good-will and saintly integrity. 
It may be presumed also—while his humble congrega- 
tion were listening to the moral precepts which he 
delivered from the pulpit, and to the Christian ex- 
hortations that they should love their neighbours as 
themselves, and do as they would be done unto—that 
peculiar efficacy was given to the preacher’s labours 
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by recollections in the minds of his congre- 
gation, that they were called upon to do no more than 
his own actions were daily setting before their eyes. 


The. afternoon service in the chapel was less 
uumerously attended than that of the morning, but 
Oy a more serious auditory; the lesson from the New 
Testament, on those occasions, was accompanied by 
Burkitt’s Commentaries. These lessons he read with 
impassioned emphasis, frequently drawing tears from 
his hearers, and leaving a lasting impression upon 
their minds. His devotional feelings and the powers 
of his own mind were further exercised, along with 
those of his family, in perusing the Scriptures: not 
only on the Sunday evenings, but on every other 
evening, while the rest of the household were at work, 
some one of the children, and in her turn the servant. 
for the sake of practice in reading, or for instruction, 
read the Bible aloud; and in this manner the whole 
was repeatedly gone through. That no common im- 
portance was attached to the observance of religious 
ordinances by his family, appears from the fé6llowing 
memorandum by one of his descendants, which i am 
tempted to insert at length, as it is characteristic, 
and somewhat curious. ‘“‘ There is a small chapel 
in the county palatine of Lancaster, where a certain 
clergyman has regularly officiated above sixty years, 
and a few months ago administered the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper in the same, to a decent number of 
devout communicants. After the clergyman had 
received himself, the first company out of the assembly 
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who approached the altar, and kneeled down to be 
partakers of the sacred elements, consisted of the 
parson’s wife; to whom he had been married upwards 
of sixty years; one son of his wife; four daughters, 
each with her husband; whose ages, all added to- 
gether, amounted to above 714 years. The several and 
respective distances from the place of each of their 
abodes, to the chapel where they all communicated, 
will measure more than 1,000 English miles. Though 
the narration will appear surprising, it is without 
doubt a fact that the same persons, exactly four 
years before, met at the same place, and all joined 
in performance of the same venerable duty.” 

He was indeed most zealously aftached to the 
doctrine and frame of the Established Church. We 
have seen him congratulating himself that he had no 
dissenters in his cure of any denomination. Some 
allowance must be made for the state of opinion when 
his first religious impressions were received, before the 
reader will acquit him of bigotry, when I mention, 
that at the time of the augmentation of the cure, he 
refused®to invest part of the money in the purchase of 
an estate offered to him upon advantageous terms, 
because the proprietor was a Quaker;—whether from 
scrupulous apprehension that a blessing would not 
attend a contract framed for the benefit of the church 
between persons not in religious sympathy with each 
other; or, as a seeker of peace, he was afraid of the 
uncomplying disposition which at one time was too 
frequently conspicuous in that sect. Of this an in- 
stance had fallen under his own notice; for, while he 
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taught school at Loweswater, certain persons of that 
denomination had refused to pay annual interest due 
under the title of Church-stock; a great hardship 
upon the incumbent, for the curacy of Loweswater 
was then scarcely less poor than that of Seathwaite. 
To what degree this prejudice of his was 
blameable need not be determined ;—certain it is, that 
he was not only desirous, as he himself says, to live 
in peace, but in love, with all men. He was placable, 
and charitable in his judgments; and, however cor- 
rect in conduct and rigorous to himself, he was ever 
ready to forgive the trespasseseof others, and to soften 





the censure that was cast upon their frailties.—It . 


would be unpardonable to omit that, in the mainten- 
ance of his virtues, he received due support from 
the partner of his long life. She was equally strict, 
in attending to her share of their joint cares, nor 
less diligent in her appropriate occupations. A person 
who had been some time their servant in the latter 
part of their lives, concluded the panegyric of her 
mistress by saying to me, ‘‘ She was no less excellent 
than her husband; she was good to the poor;eshe was 
good to everything!’ He survived for a short time 
this virtuous companion. When she died, he ordered 
that her body should be borne to the grave by three 
of her daughters and one grand-daughter; and, when 
the corpse was lifted from the threshold, he insisted 
upon lending his aid, and feeling about, for he was 
then almost blind, took hold of a napkin fixed to the 
coffin; and, as a bearer of the body, entered the 
chapel, a few steps from the lowly parsonage. 
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What a contrast does the life of this obscurely- 

seated, and, in point of worldly wealth, poorly-repaid 
Churchman, present to that of a Cardinal Wolsey! 


" O ‘tis a burthen, Cromwtll, ‘tis a burthen 
Too heavy for a man who hopes for heaven!" 


We have been dwelling upon images of peace in 
the moral world, that have brought’us again to the 
quiet enclosure of consecrated ground, in which this 
venerable pair lie interred. The sounding brook, that 
rolls close by the churchyard, without disturbing feel- 
ing or meditation, is now unfortunately laid bare; 
but not long ago it participated, with the chapel, the 
shade of some stately ash-trees, which will not spring 
again. While the spectator from this spot is looking 
round upon the girdle of stony mountains that encom- 
passes the vale,—masses of rock, out of which monu- 
ments for all men that ever existed might have been 
hewn—it would surprise him to be told, as with truth 
he might be, that the plain blue slab dedicated to 
the memory of this aged pair is a production of a 
quarr® in North Wales. It was sent as a mark of 
respect by one of their descendants from the vale of 
Festiniog, a region almost as beautiful as that in which 
it now hes! 

Upon the Seathwaite Brook, at a small distance 
from the parsonage. has been erected a mill for spin- 
ning yarn; it is a mean and disagreeable object, though 
not unimportant to the spectator, as calling to mind 
the momentous changes wrought by such inventions 
in the frame of society—changes which have proved 
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especially unfavourable to these mountain solitudes. 
So much had been effected by those new powers, 
before the subject of the preceding biographical sketch 
closed his life, that their operation could not escape 
his notice, and doubtless excited touching reflections 
upon the comparatively insignificant results of his 
own manual industry. But Robert Walker was not a 
man of times and circumstances: had he lived at a 
later period, the principle of duty would have produced 
application as unremitting; the same energy of charac- 
ter would have been displayed, though in many 
instances with widely-different seffects. 


With pleasure I annex, as illustrative and confir- 
matory of the above account, extracts from a paper 
in the ** Christian Remembrancer,’’ October, 1819: 
it bears an assumed signature, but is known to be 
the work of the Rev. Robert Bamford, vicar of 
Bishopton, in the county of Durham; a great-grand- 
son of Mr. Walker, whose worth it commemorates, by 
a record not the less valuable for being written in very 


early youth. - 


‘“ His house was a nursery of virtue. All the 
inmates were industrious, and cleanly, and happy. 
Sobriety, neatness, quietness, characterised the 
whole family. No railings, no idleness, no indulgence 
of passion were permitted. Every child, however 
young, had its appointed engagements; every hand 
was busy. Knitting, spinning, reading, writing, 
mending clothes, making shoes, were by the different 
children constantly performing. The father himself 
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sitting amongst them, and guiding their thoughts, 
was engaged in the same occupations. ; 

" He sate up late, and rose early; When the 
family were at rest, he retired to a little room which 
he had built on the roof of his house. He had slated 
it, and fitted it up with shelves for his books, his stock 
of cloth, wearing apparel, and his utensils. There 
many a cold winter’s night, without fire, while the 
roof was glazed with ice, did he remain reading or 
writing till the day dawned. He taught the children 
in the chapel, for there was no school-house. Yet in 
that cold, damp place*he never had a fire. He used 
to send the children in parties either to his own fire 
at home, or make them run up the mountain side. 

““ It may be further mentioned, that he was a.. 
passionate admirer of Nature; she was his mother, 
and he was a dutiful child. While engaged on the 
mountains, it was his greatest pleasure to view the 
rising sun; and in tranquil evenings, as it slided be- 
hind the hills, he blessed its departure. He was 
skilled® in fossils and plants; a constant observer of 
the stars and winds: the atmosphere was his delight. 
He made many experiments on its nature and proper- 
ties. In summer he used to gather a multitude of 
flies and insects, and, by his entertaining description, 
amuse and instruct his children. They shared all his 
daily employments, and derived many sentiments 
of love and benevolence from his observations on the 
works and productions of nature. Whether they were 
following him in the field, or surrounding him in 
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school, he took every opportunity of storing their 
minds with useful information.—Nor was the circle 
of his influence confined to Seathwaite. Many a dis- 
tant mother has told her child of Mr. Walker, and 
begged him to be as good a man. E 


" Once, when I was. very young, I had the plea- 
sure of seeing and hearing that venerable old man in 
his 90th year, and even then, the calmness, the force, 
the perspicuity of his sermon, sanctified and adorned 
by the wisdom of grey hairs, and the authority of 
virtue, had such an effect uponemy mind, that I never 
see a hoary-headed clergyman, without thinking of 
Mr. Walker. . . . He allowed no dissenter or 
methodist to interfere in the instruction of the souls 
committed to his cure: and so successful were his 
exertions, that he had not one dissenter of any deno- 
mination whatever in the whole parish. Though he 
avoided all religious controversies, yet when age 
had silvered his head, and virtuous piety had secured 
to his appearance reverence and silent honour, no 
one, however determined in his hatred of apos- 
tolic descent, could have listened to his discourse on 
ecclesiastical history and ancient times, without think- 
ing that one of the beloved apostles had returned to 
mortality, and in that vale of peace had come to 
exemplify the beauty of holiness in the life and charac- 


ter of Mr. Walker. 


as Until the kakao of his wife, a few months 
previous to her death, his health and spirits and facul- 
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ties were unimpaired. But this misfortune gave 
him such a shock, that his constitution 
gradually decayed. His senses, except sight, still 
preserved their powers. He- never preached with 
st@adiness after his wife’s death. His voice faltered: 
he always looked at the seat she had used. He could 
not pass her tomb without tears. He became, when 
alone, sad and melancholy, though still among his 
friends kind and good-humoured. He went to bed 
about twelve o'clock the night before his death. As 
his custom was, he went, tottering and leaning upon 
his daughter’s arm, # examine the heavens, and 
meditate a few moments in the open air. ‘ How clear 
the moon shines to-night!’ He said these words, 
sighed, and laid down. At six next morning he was 
found a corpse. Many a tear, and many a heavy 
heart, and many a grateful blessing followed him to — 
the grave.” 





Charles Dickens (1812-70) 


THE CONVICT’S RETURN 

‘* When I first settled in this village,” said the 
old gentleman; ‘‘ which is now just five-and-twenty 
years ago, the most notorious person among my 
parishioners was a man of the name of Edmunds, 
who leased a small farm near this spot. He was a 
morose, savage-hearted, bad man: idle and dissolute 
in his habits; cruel and ferocious in his disposition. 
Beyond the few lazy and reckless vagabonds with 
whom he sauntered away his time in the fields, or 
sotted in the alehouse, he had not a single friend or 
acquaintance; no one cared to speak to the man 
whom many ‘feared, and every one detested—and 
Edmunds was shunned by all. 

‘‘ This man had a wife and one son, who, when 
LI first came here, was about twelve years old. Of 
the acuteness of that woman's sufferingsp of the 
gentle and enduring manner in which she bore them, 
of the agony of solicitude with which she reared that 
boy, no one can form an adequate conception. Heaven 
forgive me the supposition, if it be an uncharitable 
one, but I do firmly and in my soul believe, that 
the man systematically tried for many years to break 
her heart: but she bore it all for her child's sake, and, 
however strange it may seem to many, for his 
father’s too; for brute as’ he was and cruelly as he 
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had treated her, she had loved him once ; and the 
recollection of what he had been to her, awakened 
feelings of forbearance and meekness under suffering 
in her bosom, to which all Qod: s creatures, but 
women, are strangers. 

‘“ They were poor—they could not be otherwise 
when the man pursued such courses; but the woman’s 
unceasing and unwearied exertions, early and late, 
morning, noon, and night, kept them above actual 
want. Those exertions were but, ill répaid. People 
who passed the spot in the evening—sometimes at 
a late hour of the pight—reported that they had 
. heard the moans and sobs and of a woman in distress, 
and the sound of blows: and more than once, when it 
was past midnight, the boy knocked softly at the 
door of a neighbour's house, whither he had been 
sent, to escape the drunken fury of his unnatural 


e father. 


'* During the whole of this time, and when the 


_poor creature often bore about her marks of ill-usage 


and violence which she could not wholly conceal, she 
was a constant attendant at our little church. Re- 
gularly ‘every Sunday, morning and afternoon, she 
occupied the same seat with the boy at her side; and 
though they were both poorly dressed—much more so 
than many of their neighbours who were in a lower 
station—they were always neat and clean. Every 
one had a friendly nod and a kind word for * pcor 
Mrs. Edmunds; ’ and sometimes, when she stopped 
to exchange a few words with a neighbour at the 
conclusion of the service in the little row of elm trees 
21 
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which leads to the church porch, or lingered behind to 
gaze with a mother’s pride and fondness upon her 
healthy boy, as he sported before her with sorne little 
companions, her care-worn face would lighten up 
with an expression ‘of heartfelt gratitude; and she 
would look, if not cheerful and happy, at least tran- 
quil and contented. 

'" Five ox six years passed away; the boy had 
become a robust and well-grown youth. The time 
that had strengthened the child's slight frame and 
knit his weak limbs into the strength of manhood had 
bowed his mother’s form, and enfeebled her steps; 


but the arm that should have supported her was no. 
longer locked in hers; the face that should have 


cheered her, no more looked upon her own. She 
occupied her old seat, but there was a vacant one be- 
side her. The Bible was kept as carefully as ever, the 


places were found and folded down as they used toe 


be: but there was no one to read it with her; and 
the tears fell thick and fast upon the book, and blotted 
the words from her eyes. Neighbours were as kind as 
they were wont to be of old, but she shunned their 
greetings with averted head. There was no lingering 
among the old elm trees now—no cheering anticipa- 
tions of happiness yet in store. The desolate woman 
drew her bonnet closer over her face, and walked 
hurriedly away. 

“ Shall I tell you, that the young man, who, 
looking back to the earliest of his childhood’s days to 
which memory and consciousness extended, and 
carrying his recollection down to that moment, could 
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remember nothing which was not in some way con- 
nected with a long series of voluntary privations 
suffered by his mother for his sake, with ill-usage, 
and insult, and violence, and all endured for him;— 
shall I tell you, that he, with a reckless disregard of 
her breaking heart, and a sullen wilful forgetfulness 
of all she had done and borne for him, had linked 
himself with depraved and abandoned men, and 
was madly pursuing a headlong career, which must 
bring death to him, and shame to her? Alas for 
human nature! You have anticipated it long 
since. . 

‘* The measure of the unhappy woman’s misery 
and misfortune was about to be completed. Numer- 
ous offences had been committed in the neighbour- 
hood; the perpetrators remained undiscovered, and 
their boldmess increased. A robbery of a daring and 
aggravated nature occasioned a vigilance of pursuit, 
and a strictness of search, they had not calculated on. 
Young Edmunds was suspected with three com- 
panions. He was  apprehended—committed—tried 
—condeyoned—to die. 

‘* The wild and piercing shriek from a woman's 
voice, which resounded through the court when the 
solemn sentence was pronounced, rings in my ears 
at this moment. That cry struck a terror to the cul- 
prit’s heart, which trial, condemnation—the approach 
of death itself, had failed to awaken. The lips which 
had been compressed in dogged sullenness throughout, 
quivered and parted involuntarily; the face turned 
ashy pale as the cold perspiration broke forth from 
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every pore; the sturdy limbs of the felon trembled, 
and he staggered in the dock. 

“In the first transports of her mental anguish, 
the suffering mother threw herself upon her knees at 
my feet, and fervently besought the Almighty Being 
who had hitherto supported her in all her troubles, 
to release her from a world of woe and misery, and 
to spare the life of her only child. A burst of grief, 
and a violent struggle, such as I hope I may never 
have to witness again, succeeded. I knew that her 
heart was breaking from that hour; but I never once 
heard complaint or murmur escape her lips. 

'' It was a piteous spectacle to see that woman - 
in the prison yard from day to day, eagerly and 
fervently attempting, by affection and entreaty, to 
soften the hard heart of her obdurate son. It was in 
vain. He remained moody, obstinate, and unmoved. 
Not even the unlooked-for commutation of his sent- 
ence to transportation for fourteen years, softened 
for an instant the sullen hardihood of his demeanour. 

" But the spirit of resignation and endurance 
that had so long upheld her, was unable to contend 
against bodily weakness and infirmity. She fell sick. 
She dragged her tottering limbs from the bed to visit 
her son once more, but her strength failed her, and she 
sunk powerless on the ground. 

“* And now the boasted coldness and indifference 
of the young man were tested indeed; and the retribu- 
tion that fell heavily upon him, nearly drove him mad. 
A day passed away and his mother was not there; 
another flew by, and she came not near him; a third 
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evening arrived, and yet he had not seen her; and 
in four-and-twenty hours he was to be separated from 
her—perhaps for ever. Oh! how the long-forgotten 
thoughts of former days rushed upon his mind, as 
he almost ran up and down the narrow yard—as if 
intelligence would arrive the sooner for his hurrying 
—and how bitterly a sense of his helplessness and 
desolation rushed upon him, when he beard the truth ! 
His mother, the only parent he had ever known, lay 
ill—it might be, dying—within one mile of the ground 
he stood on; were he free and unfettered, a few 
minutes would place him by her side. He rushed 
to the gate, and grasping the iron rails with the 
energy of desperation, shook it till it rang again, and 
threw himself against the thick wall as if to force a 
passage through the stone; but the strong building 
mocked his feeble efforts, and he beat his hands 
together, and wept like a child. 

‘*T bore the mother’s forgiveness and blessing 
to her son in prison; and I carried his solemn assur- 
ance of repentance, and his fervent supplication for 
pardon,to her sick bed. I heard, with pity and com- 
passion, the repentant man devise a thousand little 
plans for her comfort and support when he returned; 
but I knew that many months before he could reach 
his place of destination, his mother would be no 
longer of this world. 

‘* He was removed by night. A few weeks 
afterwards the poor woman’s soul took its flight, I 
confidently hope, and solemnly believe, to a place of 
eternal happiness and rest. I performed the burial 
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service over her remains. She lies in our little church- 
yard. There is no stone at her grave’s head. Her 
sorrows were known to man; her virtues to God. 

'' It had been arranged previously to the con- 
vict’s departure, that he should write to his mother 
as soon as he could obtain permission, and that the 
letter should be addressed to me. The father had 
positively refused to see his son from the moment 
of his apprehension; and it was a matter of indiffer- 
ence to him whether he lived or died. Many years 
passed over without any intelligence of him; and 
when more than half his term of transportation had 
expired, and I had received no letter, I concluded him 
to be dead, as indeed, I almost hoped he might be. 

‘* Edmunds, however, had been sent a consi- 
derable distance up the country on his arrival at the 
settlement; and to this circumstance, perhaps, may 
be attributed the fact, that though several letters 
were despatched, none of them ever reached my 
hands. He remained in the same place during the 
whole fourteen years. At the expiration of the term, 
steadily adhering to his old resolution and the, pledge 
he gave his mother, he made his way back to England 
amidst innumerable difficulties, and returned, on foot, 
to his native place. 

‘“On a fine Sunday evening, in the month of 
August, John Edmunds set foot in the village he 
had left with shame and disgrace seventeen years be- 
fore. His nearest way lay through the churchyard. 
The man’s heart swelled as he crossed the stile. The 
tall old elms, through whose branches the declining 
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sun cast here and there a rich ray of light upon the 
shady path, awakened the associations of his earliest 
days. He pictured himself as he was then, clinging 
to his mother’s hand, and walking peacefully to 
church. He remembered how he used to took up into 
her pale face; and how her eyes would sometimes fill 
with tears as she gazed upon his features—tears which 
fell hot upon his forehead as she stooped to kiss him, 
and made him weep too, although he little knew then 
what bitter tears hers were. He thought how often 
he had run merrily down that path with some childish 
playfellow, looking bagk, ever and again, to catch 
his mother’s smile, or hear her gentle voice; and then 
a veil seemed lifted from his memory, and words of 
kindness unrequited, and warnings despised, and pro- 
mises broken, thronged upon his recollection till his 
heart failed him, and he could bear it no longer. 

‘* He entered the church. The evening service 


“was concluded and the congregation had dispersed, 


but it was not yet closed. His steps echoed through 
the low building with a hollow sound, and he almost 
feared to be alone, it was so still and quiet. He 
looked round him. Nothing was changed. The place 
seemed smaller than it used to be, but there were the 
old monuments on which he had gazed with childish 
awe a thousand times; the little pulpit with its faded 
cushion; the Communion-table before which he had so 
often repeated the Commandments he had reverenced 
as a child, and forgotten as a man. He approached 
the old seat; it looked cold and desolate. The cushion 


had been removed, and the Bible was not there. 
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Perhaps his mother now occupied a poorer seat, or 
possibly she had grown infirm and could not reach 
the church alone. He dared not think of what he 
feared. A cold feeling crept over him, and he 
trembled violently as*he turned away. 

“ An old man entered the porch just as he 
reached it. Edmunds started back, for he knew him 
well; many a.etime he had watched him digging 
graves in the churchyard. What would he say to the 
returned convict? 

'* The old man raised his eyes to the stranger's 
face, bid him ‘ good evening,’ and walked slowly on. 
He had forgotten him. : 

“ He walked down the hill, and through the ~ 
village. The weather was warm, and the people were 
sitting at their doors, or strolling in their little gardens 
as he passed, enjoying the serenity of the evening, 
and their rest from labour. Many a look was turned-, 
towards him, and many a doubtful glance he cast on 
either side to see whether any knew and shunned 
him. There were strange faces in almost every 
house; in some he recognised the burly form of some 
old schoolfellow—a boy when he last saw him—sur- 
rounded by a troop of merry children; in others he 
saw, seated in an easy-chair at a cottage door, a 
feeble and infirm old man, whom he only remembered 
as a hale and hearty labourer; but they had all for- 
gotten him, and he passed on unknown. 

u“ The last soft light of the setting sun had fallen 
on the earth, casting a rich glow on the yellow corn 
sheaves, and lengthening the shadows of the orchard 
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trees, as he stood before the old house—the 
home of his infancy—to whicu his heart had yearned 
with an intensity of affection not to be described, 
through long and weary years of captivity and sorrow. 
The paling was lov, though he well remembered the 
time when it had seemed a high wall to him: and 
he looked over into the old garden. There were more 
seeds and gayer flowers than there “used to be, but 
there were the old trees still—the very tree, under 
which he had lain a thousand times when tired of 
playing in the sun, and felt the soft mild sleep of 
happy boyhood steal”gently upon him. There were 
voices within the house. He listened, but they fell 
strangely upon his ear; he knew them not. They 
were merry too; and he well knew that his poor old 
mother could not be cheerful, and he away. The door 
opened, and a group of little children bounded out, 
shouting and romping. The father, with a little boy 
in his arms, appeared at the door, and they crowded 
round him, clapping their tiny hands, and dragging 
him out, to join their joyous sports. The convict 
fnought on the many times he had shrunk from his 
father’s sight in that very place. He remembered 
how often he had buried his trembling head beneath 
the bed-clothes, and heard the harsh word, and the 
hard stripe, and his’ mother’s wailing; and though 
the man sobbed aloud with agony of mind as he left 
the spot, his ise was clenched, and his teeth were 
set, in fierce and deadly passion. 

“ And such was the return to which he had looked 
through the weary perspective of many years, and for 
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which he had undergone so much ‘suffering! No face 
of welcome, no look of forgiveness, no house to 
receive, no hand to help him—and this too in the 
old village. What was,his loneliness in the wild thick 
woods, where man was never seen, to this! 

** He felt that in the distant land of his bondage 
and infamy, he had thought or his native place as 
it was when he’ left it; mot as it would be when he 
returned. The sad reaiity struck coldly at his heart, 
and his spirit sank within him. He had not courage 
to make inquiries, or to present himself to the only 
person who was likely to receive him with kindness 
and compassion, He walked slowly on; and shunning 
the road-side like a guilty man, turned into a meadow 
he well remembered; and covering his face with his 
hands, threw himself upon the grass. 

'* He had not observed that a man was lying 
on the bank beside him; his garments rustled as he 
turned round to steal a look at the new-comer; and 
Edmunds raised his head. 

* The man had moved into a sitting posture. 
His bedy was muc, bent, and his face was wiinkted 
and yellow. His dress denoted him en inmate of 
the workhouse: he had the appearance of being very 
old, but it looked more the effect of dissipation or 
@Gisease, than length of years. He was staring hard 
at the stranger, and though his eyes were lustreless 
and heavy at first, they appeared to glow with an 
unnatural and alarmed expression after they had 
been fixed upon him for a short time, until they 
seemed to be starting from their so@ets. Edmunds 


i 
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gradually raised himself to his knees, and looked more 
and more earnestly upon the old man’s face. They 
gazed upon each other in silence. 

~ The old man was ghastly pale. He shuddered 
and tottered to his feet. Edmunds sprang to his. 
He stepped back a pace or two. Edmunds advanced. 

~" Let me hear you speak,’ said the convict, in 
a thick broken voice. 

““ “ Stand off!’ cried the old man, with a dread- 
ful oath. The convict drew closer to him. 


“Stand off!’ shrieked the old man. Furious 


“with terror he raised his stick, and struck Edmunds 


a heavy blow across the face. 

‘ * Father—devil!’ murmured the convict, be- 
tweeu his set teeth. He rushed wildly forward, and 
@lenched the old man by the throat—but he was his 
father; and his arm fell powerless by his side. 


'' The old man uttered a loud yell which rang 


= through the lonely fields like the howl of an evil spirit. 


ig 


His face eturned black: the gore rushed from his 
mouth and nose, and dyed the grass a deep dark red, 
as he staggered and fell. He had ruptured a blood- 
vessel: and he was a dead man before his son could 
raise him. 


* A * 


_ “In that corner of the churchyard,’’ said the 
old gentleman, after a silence of a few moments, 


**in that corner df"®he churchyard of which I have 
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